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EDITOR'S PREFACE 



Every careful student of history is aware that it is no longei 
possible to write the general history of any important country from 
the original sources ; on any periodi the materials which accumu- 
late in a year are more than can be assimilated by one mind ir 
three years. The general historian must use the results of others' 
work. It is therefore essential that the great phases of political and 
constitutional development be treated in monographs, each devoted 
to a single, limited subject and each • prepared on a careful and 
scientific method 

This first number of the historical series of the Fay HoUsc 
Monographs aims to discuss the single topic of Fugitive Slaves. 
Mrs. McDougall has drawn together and compared many cases 
found in obscure sources, and has perhaps been able to correct 
some commonly received impressions on this neglected subject. 

Even in its limited range this does not pretend to be a complete 
work in the sense that all the available cases are discussed oi 
recorded. The e£Fort has been made to use the cases as illustra" 
tions of principles, and to add such bibliography as may direct the 
reader to further details. The appendix of laws is as full as it was 

possible to make it from the collections in the Boston Public and 

« 

Massachusetts State Libraries. If the monograph prove useful to 
the student of American history, it will meet the expectations of 
author and editor. 



ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 



Cambmooi, April a, 1891. 



VnilKfsItf pftfft 
JOMii Wnjow AWD Sow, Cambmdob. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



CONTENTS. 



Thb following monograph was written while the author was a 
■Uident in the "Harvard Annex" as a study in the Seminary 
course given by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart The work has 
continued daring parts of the four years since 1887. The effort 
has been to trace in some measure the development of public sentr- 
mcDt upon the subject, to prepare an outline of Colonial legislation 
and of the work of Congress during the entire period, and to give 
accounto of typical cases illustrative of conditions and opinions. 
Only a few of the more imporUnt cases are described minutely, 
but a critical list of the authorities may be found in the biblio- 

« « 

graphical appendix. 

The thanks of the author are due first to Professor Hart, under 
whose direction and with whose assistance and encouragement the 
monograph has been Fepa'ed ; then to Miss Anna B. Thompson, 
without whose earkul training in the Thayer Academy and con- 
tinned sympathy, the work could not have been undertaken. 
Many thanks are due also to the authorities of the Library of 
Harvard CoUege for the use. in the alcoves, of their large and con- 
veniently arranged coUection of books and pamphlets on United 
States HUtory, and to the assistanU in the Boston Public and 
Massachusetts SUte Ubraries for courteous aid. Colonel T. W. 
Higginson has kindly examined the chapter on the cases from 
1850 to i860, suggesting some interesting details; and Mr. Arthur 
GOman has read the whole in proof, and made many valuable 
•oggestionSs 

MARION CLEASON McD.OUGALL, 



Kocmuum, lfAii.« April t, iS9<< 
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CHAPTER I. 

ZBGISLATlOir AND CASES BEFORS TBS 
COUfST/TimON. 

I I. Elementi oTcoloniil ilanrji 

I 1. Repilatlaoiis lofi4iti*ei(t64i»-i7aa). 

I ]. Treatment ofdigitiTd. 

I 4. Rcgaluiori in New Er^lnd c^ontei. 

f J. Empd in New England: Aiiocki euft 
I 6. Dutch regaUtioM in New NetbcTUodi. 

I 7. Escapet from New AattenUiB. 
I S. latercolonlil regnlationa. 

1 9. Intercolonial cues. 
1 10. iBtematKHul relations. 

§11. International cue*. 
fit. Relattoni with the motbcr coantry. 
1 1). Reialation under the Arliclei oT Conledentlan (1781-1788). 

I 14- OnJinance (or the Noithwat Ttn'Mtj (1787^ 
1 15. The Ftigitive qaeatlan In the Caottllatloiud CanreslioDfc 

§ I, Elementi of coloniBl ilAmy. — By the midille of the seven- 
teenth century, the settlements made in America by the English, 
Dutch, and Swedes were arranged for the most part in a line 
of little colonies closely following the Atlantic coast. To the 
west, wide forests and plains, broken only by the paths of the 
Indian, stretched on to the Pacific; while long intervals of ui^ 
populated country separated the colonists on the north from the 
French in Canada, and on the south from the Spaniards in 
Florida. 

In all the colonies thus grouped together, the system of slavery, 
had already become well established, and with its institution the 
question of the escape and return of the slaves had necessarily 
arisen. The conditions of the country, both physical and social, 
gave unusual facilities for flight. The wild woods, the Indian set- 
tlements, or the next colony, peopled by a foreign race, and per- 
haps as yet without firmly established government, offered to the 
slave a refuge and possibly protection. Escape, therefore, as a 
peculiar danger, demanded peculiar remedies. Though it is the 
purpose of this monograph not so much to study the detail <^ 
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legislation or escape in the colonics as to deal with the period 
trom 1789 to 1865, a slight sketch of the intercolonial laws and 
provisions which preceded and in part suggested later legislation 
will first be necessary. 

Almost immediately after the introduction of slavery, in 1619. 
we begin to find regulations made by the colonists upon this sub- 
ject At first they applied solely to their own territory, but soon 
agreements were entered into among several colonies, or between 
a colony and the Indians or the French in Canada. These acts 
and agreements recognized not only the negro, as at a later period, 
but also the white and the Indian slave. There existed in some 
of tfie colonies of this time a peculiar class of white people, who 
received no wages, and were bound to their masters.^ Usually 
these redemptioners were laborers or handicraftsmen, but some- 
times they were persons of education who had committed a crime, 
and were sold according to law for a term of years, or for life. One 
of the class is curiously connected with the education of no less a 
person than George Washington. An unpublished autobiography 
of the Reverend John Boucher, who from 1760 to the Revolution 
was a teacher and preacher in Virginia, contains the following 
paragraph noticing the fact : — 

•• Mr. Washington was the second of five sons, of parents dis- 
tingabhed neither for their rank nor fortune. . . . George, who, 
like most people thereabouts at that time, had no other education 
than reading, writing, and accounts, which he was taught by a 
convict servant whom his father bought for a schoolmaster, first 
set out ill the world as a surveyor of Orange County."* 

I 2. BegalatioBS as to fogitivea — The earliest regulation upon 
this subject is found among the freedoms and exemptions granted 
by the West India Company, in 1629, " to all Patroons, Masters, 
or Private Persons'* who would agree to settle in New Netherlands. 
The aothorities promised to do all in their power to return to their 
masters any slaves or colonists fleeing from service.* 

A little later, the Swedish colonists in Pennsylvania asked 
(irom their government the same privilege of reclaiming fugitives* 
The preamble of an act against ftigitives in East Jersey, in i686» 
explains these provisions. They found that " the securing of such 
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the whole I do not think them bad."^ In North Carolina, Mr 
Iredell explained to the Convention that the Northern delegates 
owing to their peculiar scruples on the subject of slavery,, did no 
choose the word "slave" to be mentioned; but since thepresen 
laws were so prejudicial to tlieMnhabitants of the Southern States 
some such clause was necessary.' In Virginia, Mr. Grayson dis 
cussed the provision giving Congress exclusive legislation ovei 
ten square miles surrounding the capital. It seemed to him tliat 
unless the ten milies square be considered a State, " persons bounc 
to labor who shall escape thereto will not be given up. For the^ 
are only to be delivered up after they shall have escaped into i 
State/* * This objection, though perfectly good at the time, was 
later overcome by tlie adoption by Congress of the laws of Maiy« 
land for the regulation of the District of Columbia, whereby it 
was made slave territory. Mr. Mason did not think the clause 
provided sufficiently for the protection of their slaves,* but Mr. 
Madison urged its adoption, as a better securi^ than anything 
they then had.* 

In the North, there was apparently no discussion upon this 
article. Everywhere, however, it was thought that without such a 
clause the Southern States would not consent to the Union, and, 
in a spirit of compromise, the provision was accepted* 



1 Elliot'i Debates, III. 277. 
« Ibid., IlL 428. 



s Ibid., III. tSs. 
• Ibid., III. J35. 



• Ibid, m. 401. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LEGISLATION FROM 1789 TO 1850. 

I lis. Eflect of the fugitive tlmve clttise in the ConttHvtioB. 
f 17. The fint Fngitive Sltve Act (i793)- 

S iK Ditciission of the fint tct. 
I \^ Propoeitioiis of 1797 and i8oa. 
1 9a PropoeitioM from 1817 to 1822. 
I 31. Period of the Missouri Compromise (i8i^i8a3). 
I 3J. Status of the question from 1823 to 1847. 

1 13. Canadstnd Mexico places of refage. 

I 24. Sutos of fugitives on the high seas. 
I 25. Kidnapping from 1793 to 1850 1 Prigg case. « 

1 26. Necessity of more stringent fugitive slave provision!. 
I 27. Action of Congress from 1847 to 185a 
I 28. Slavery In the Dhitrict of Columbia. 
1 19. The second Fugitive Slave Act (1850). . 

1 30. Provisions of the second Fugitive Slavu Act 

I 31. Arguments for the bilL 

1 32. ArgumenU against the Mil. 

§ 16. Bffaet of tlie fog^tiTe alate dame in tlie ConitltatioiL — By 
obtaining in the Constitution the insertion of a clause requiring 
the return of fugitives, a great step for the advancement of the 
interests of slavery had been taken. For this embodiment in the 
Constitution ever afterward formed a basis for the slaveholder's 
argument that the Constitution recognized and defended slavery, 
and was a justification to Northern men in their support of the 
later fugitive slave laws. 

Although the clause did not in terms apply to the Territories, 
the Ordinance of 1787 was, on August 7, 1789, confirmed in terms 
which by implication continued the sixth article, including the 
rendition of slaves ; * and in the earliest treaties made by the 
United States with Indian tribes, under the new Constitution, 
the return of negroes was expressly required.* 

) 17. Hm fliit Fogitlva Slave Aot (1^)- ~ ^^^ ^^^^ ^°^^> ^^^* 
ever, the provision of the Constitution remained unexecuted ; and 

1 Stitvlet at Large, I* SO" • Appendht B» Ka 8. 
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Treatment of Fngitives. 



persons as Run away, or otherwise absent themselves from their 
master's lawfuil Occasion," was "a material encouragement to such 
Persons as come into this country to settle Plantations and Popu- 
late the Province." ^ In many of the Southern colonies, as Mary- 
land and South Carolina, so severe were the acts against this class 
of bound colonists that a runaway might be declared outlawed, 
and might rightfully be killed by any person.' 

§3. Treatment of fngitiveti — From 1640 to 1700, laws were 
also passed in New Jersey, Maryland, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
It is not necessary to follow out the provisions here,* but each 
of the Southern jcolonics, as in later regulations, provided most 
minutely for all possible cases. By a Virginia law of 1642, all per- 
sons who entertained runaways, whether slaves or hired freemen, 
were to be fined t^vcnty pounds of tobacco for each night's hospi- 
tality. The fugitives were to add to their tenure of service double 
their time of absence, and on a second offence to be branded with 
the letter R* 

A curious regulation in 1660-1, in Virginia, provided that if 
a negro and white bound servant ran away together, since the 
negro's time 6f servitude was for life, and he was therefore inca- 
pable of making tip his lost time, the white servant's punishment 
should be doubled by adding .the negro's sentence to his own.* 
Another regulation, entitled "How to Know a Runaway," com- 
manded that all recovered fugitives have their hair " cutt " close 
about their ears.* 

Sometimes the penalties were even more severe, but the pro- 
cesses were much the same. A person who found a slave or 
vagabond without a pass usually took him before the next justice, 
who took cognizance of the captor's good service, and certified it 
in the next Assembly: the runaway was then delivered from con- 
stable to constable, until he was returned to his master. 

After 1700 the process grows yet more elaborate; for example, 
take a North Carolina law of 1741. The securer of a runaivay 
was to have seven shillings and sixpence proclamation money, 
and for every mile over ten which he conducted the fugitive three- 
pence extra. When seized, runaways were to be whipped and 



^ Appendix A, No. 45. 

* Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, I. 295. 

* Tlie texts will be found /w/. Appendix A. 

* Appendix A, Ko. 13. 



* Appendix A/Ka6L 

* Appendix A, Nou so 



FugiHm Slaves : — Coloniis. 

placed in the coonty gaol. If the owner was known, he was notified 
and went for his slave ; if not, a notice describing the runaway 
must be placed upon the door of the court-house, and sent to 
the derk or reader of each church or chapel within the county. 
They were required to post all such notices every Lord's day for 
two months in some convenient place near the church. At the 
end of this time, should no claimant appear, the slave must be sent 
from constable to constable, till the public gaol of the government 
was reached There, upon consent of the court or of two justices, 
he might be sold to hire by the gaoler.' The Maryland Archives 
record that in 1669 ten thousand pounds of tobacco were appro- 
priated to build one of these log-house gaob wherein fugitive 
servants might be lodged.' 

§ 4* Begnlalioiis in Vew Snglaad ookmifliL*-Let us turn noiy to 
the New England colonics. Here we must expect to find but few 
provisions, since the cla^s of slaves and bound servants was so 
small that it could easily be controlled. The first law in Massa- 
chusetts Bay was passed in 1630, and was entitled, " An Act re- 
specting Masters, Servants, and Laborers." In accordance with 
the arbitrary methods of government then pursued, it included not 
only runaway servants, but also any persons who should " privily 
go away with suspicion of evil inttntion," and ordered the magis- 
trate " to press men, boats, or pinnaces," and " to bring them back 
by force of arms." A humane provision, usually wanting in South- 
em laws, though also found in New Netherlands, declared that, 
whenever servants fled on account of the tyranny of their masters, 
they should be protected until measures for their relief could be 
taken.* 

In Connecticut and New Hampshire similar laws were passed, 
and in 1707 Massachusetts Bay, in regulating the free negro 
population, enacted that every freeman or mulatto who should 
harbor a negro servant in his house without his owner's consent 
should pay five shillings for the use of the poor of the town.* 

In those days, when bridges were few, the ferrymen were ap- 
parently much relied upon as agents to detect and apprehend 
runaways. In 17 14 we find, that several negro slaves had been 
carried over ferries, and thus escaped out of Rhode Island. The 
Assembly therefore enacted that " no ferryman or boatman what- 
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soever, within this colony, shall carry or bring any slave as afore- 
said over their ferries, without a certificate under the hands of 
their masters or mistresses, or some person in authority, upon the 
penalty of paying all costs and damages their said masters or 
mistresses shall sustain thereby: and to pay a fine of twenty 
shillings for the use of the colony for each offence, as aforesaid."* 
All persons were also commanded to take up any slave they 
might find travelling about without a pass.^ 

§ 5. Escapes in Kew England: Attoolu casa — Although we do 
not find records of fugitive slave cases tried at this time within 
the New England colonies, advertisements of runaways exist in 
sufficient numbers to prove that escapes were common. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the return of a slave when within his 
own colony was taken as a matter of course, and roused so little 
opposition, and required so simple a process at law, that matters 
concerning it would seldom find mention in the chronicles of the 
time. Here is a typical advertisement: — 

" Ran awajr from Samuel Gilbert of Littleton, an indentured Servant Bof, 
named Samuel Gilson, about 17 years old, of a middling Stature for his 
Age, and wears black curled Hair, he carried awajr with him a blue cloth 
Coat, a light colored Jacket with sleeves, one pair of worsted Stockings, 
two striped woolen Shirts, and one good linnen Shirt. He went awajr in 
company with a short thick set Fellow, who wore a green coat and a green 
Jacket double breasted, also a pair Indian green Stockings. Whoever shall 
take up and secure, or give information of said runaway, so that his master 
may find him again, shall receive a Reward of two dollan and all neces- 
sary charges from 

Samuel Gilbert. 

^ All masters of vesseb and others are cautioned against harboring,** etc* 

Again a case interesting not only as an illustration of the 
customs of the time, but also because the fugitive himself bears 
a name known to history in another connection, is noticed in the 
Boston Gazette of 1750. Here is advertised as escaping, Octo- 
ber 2, 1750, from his master, William Browne of Framingham. 
Massachusetts, "A molatto fellow about twenty-seven years of 
age, named Crispus." After describing his clothing and appear- 
ance, a reward of ten pounds, old tenor, is offered for his return, 
and "all masters of vesseb and others are cautioned against 
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concealing said servant on penalty of law."' Tradition has it, 
however, that he was never arrested, but returned of his own 
accord after a short time, and was for the next twenty years a 
fiuthful servant' Then, in 1770, presumably while in town upon 
one of the expeditions he often undertook to buy and sell cattle 
' for his master, he was drawn into the Boston Massacre of 
March 5.* 

A somewhat famous case, which also occurred in Massachusetts, 
though many years later, may here be mentioned About 17691 
one Rotch, a Quaker, and therefore probably opposed to slavery, 
received on board the whaler Friendship a young negro boy 
named Boston, belonging to the heirs of William Swain. At the 
end of the voyage his master, John Swain, brought action in the 
court of Nantucket against Captain Folger for the recovery of 
the slave; the jury, whether from lack of evidence or from 
sympathy cannot be determined, returned a verdict in favor of 
the defendant* 

§ 6. Dttteh regulations in Vew Vethnrkadi. — The early New 
Netherlands regulations furnish many interesting provisions con- 
cerning fugitive servants. Apparently the servile class was nu-. 
inerous, and hard to govern. In the words of the ordinance of 
1640^ ** many servants daily run away from their masters, whereby 
the latter are put to great inconvenience and expense ; the com 
and tobacco rot in the field, and the whole harvest is at a standstill, 
which tends to the serious injury of this country, to their masters' 
ruin, and to bring the magistracy into contempt'' It was there- 
fore ordained that runaways must, at the end of their term of in- 
denture, serve double the time of their absence, and make good 
all loss and damage to their masters; while persons harboring 
fugitives were obliged to pay a fine of fifty guilders.* 

§ 7. Bioapes frngi Vew Amsterdam.— Within these Dutch colonies 
there is recorded a case of escape as early as 1659. Four men- 
servants of Cornells Herperts de Jager, of New Amsterdam, ran 
away to Manhattan. One of them soon returned, and in accord- 
ance with the regulation made in 1630 by the West India Com- 

1 Bottoo Gasette, Oct s, 1750; O. W. Williamt, Hiitorj olthe Kcgro Ractt In 
AMerica, I. 330. 

* Liberator, March t6, 186a 

* W. C. Nell's Addrets at the Nineteenth ArnilTenarj of Boston If aaaacre. 

* Moore, Slavery In Maaaachotetta, 11;. 
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pany,^ requiring the return of fugitives in their various settlements, 
one of the officers of the colony sent to Manhattan an order to 
arrest and bring back the remaining three in chains.' 

§ 8. Literoolonial regulations. — It will be seen that most of the 
colonies considered some provision against runaways necessary 
to the welfare of the settlements. To secure such legislation in 
a single colony was a comparatively easy matter; but the un- 
organized and sparsely settled condition of the country rendered 
any intercolonial regulations difficult. 

The first formal agreement of this kind was arranged by the 
New England Confederation of Plymouth, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Haven, in 1643. ^n their Articles of Confeder- 
ation was a clause which promised : " If any servant runn away 
from his master into any other of these confederated Jurisdiccoas, 
That in such Case vpon the Certyficate of one Majistrate in the 
Jurisdiccon out of which the said servant fled, or upon other due 
proofe, the said servant shall be deliuercd either to his Master or * 
any other that pursues and brings such Certificate or proofe."* 
This clause contains the earliest statement of the principles re- 
garding the treatment of fugitive slave cases, afterward carried 
out in the United States statutes of 1787, 1793, and 185a There 
was no trial by jury, but the certificate of a magistrate was 
sufficient evidence to convict the runaway. 

It is probable, also, that the rendition of fugitives was con- 
sidered a duty incumbent upon all colonies, whatever their rela- 
tion to each other, since about this time we find an agreement 
made for the mutual surrender of fugitives between the Dutch 
at New Netherlands and the English at New Haven.* 

Not only did the slaves of the Dutch escape to the English 
colonies, but they often fled to the forests, where recovery must 
have been almost impossible unless the Indians could be induced 
to hunt them out. Curious rewards were sometimes offered. 
Maryland, in 1669, ordered that any Indian who shall apprehend a 
fugitive may have a " match coate," or its value.* Virginia would 

^ See mtUt, f S. 

* N. V. Colonial Manoacripta, XIII. ajS; Letter from Jacob Aldrich to Director 
Stoyyesant of New Netherlanda, New Amstel, 14 May. 1659 1 Docnmentaiy Hiataiy 
of N. V. Colony, II. 556 ; Appendix D, Na a. 

' Appendix A, No. 8 ; Gilman, History of tlio American People, 605. 

* N. V/ Colonial Manoacripta, L 34a ; Doyle, Engliah in Ameria^ L j^i* 

* Maryland Archivea, IL 523. 
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give " 20 armcs length of Roanoke," or its value,' while in 
Connecticut " two yards of cloth •* was considered sufficient in- 
ducement* We have record of several conferences upon this 
iubject Governor Burnett of New York asked his Indians to 
exert themselves in behalf of the Governor of Virginia, who had 
written to him about the escape of several of his negro servants to 
the mountains. The Indians promised their help in this and any 
other search ; but as they seldom seem to have succeeded, it is 
probable that their sympathy was with the fugitives.* Again 
Governor Burnett demanded the restoration of a certain Indian 
slave whom they had kidnapped from the English. The Indians 
acknowledged the fact, but they said that he was then sold to 
others, and nothing further could be done.* 

<:anada even in these early times seems also to have been a 
haven for fugitives. In 1705 New York passed an act, which was 
renewed in 171 5, to prevent slaves running away from frontier 
towns like Albany to Canada, because it was of great importance, 
they said, in time of war, " that no Intelligence be carried from 
the said city and county to the French in Canada."* 

During all this time the Southern colonies, especially the 
Carolinas and Georgia, were also making many complaints in 
regard to the difficulty they had in recovering the fugitives, 
both Indian and negro, who were escaping in large numbers 
into Florida. There, among the Creek Indians and the Spanish 
at St Augustine, they easily found refuge.* This difficulty was, 
however, not remedied in colonial times, but continued long after 
the formation of the Federal Union, and in fact unUl the close 

of the Seminole war, in 184$- 

§ 9. btsredkmial eases.— When, as was often the case, no agree- 
ment upon the return of fugitives had been arranged between the 
colonies, the rendition of a slave depended wholly upon the 
iUte of feeling existing between the two peoples, and sometimes 
became an imporUnt question. Between the New England 
colonies no cases have been found recorded, although we infer 

1 Appcmfix A, No. 37' 

• Acts and Laws of Connccticvt, tv^ 

• N. Y. Colonial Mani»aripu, V. ^7 1 Appendix D, No. 4. 
« N. Y. Colonial Manotcripta, V. 793. 
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that there must have been reason for the insertion of a fugitive 
slave clause in the Articles of Confederation of 1643.^ 

Of other early cases one of the most interesting is the escape 
from Virginia of four Englishmen belonging to the class of 
bound servants. They rowed in a small boat up the coast as far 
as Cape May, where they landed.' They soon found themselves 
objects of suspicion with the people, and, as was a common prac- 
tice, took refuge among the Indians. About a year afterward 
their masters tracked them to their place of refuge, and captured 
two of them, but the others were again beyond reach. The In- 
dians, who evidently did not always befriend runaways, had just 
sold one of them, William Browne, to a Swede, and Browne, 
learning of his former master's appearance, had found oppor- 
tunity to escape. The fourth of the fugitives was still among the 
Mantas, and could not be secured. Of the two recaptured, one 
was returned without trouble, but the other, Turc, who had just '* 
entered the service of a certain Pieter Aldrich^ resisted his captors. 
A struggle took place upon the boat in which they were carrying 
him away. After wounding three of his guards, he succeeded 
in making his escape, only to be recaptured almost immediately. 
When tried for the deed at New Amsterdam, he received a death 
sentence.* In this case, one of the most complete in detail left 
to us, may be found, in the incidents of escape, pursuit, resistance, 
and final rendition, all the features of the later fugitive slave cases* 
It is also an example wherein the laws of the period, which re- 
quired the rendition of a bound white man in the same manner as 
a negro slave, were strictly carried out: and in the diverse fates 
of the four men we find instances probably t}'pical of the fortunes 
of most fugitives of the time. 

§ ID. International relations. — The proximity of the French, 
Spanish, and Dutch settlements led to escapes from the colonies 
of one power into tliose of another. All were slaveholding com- 
munities, and there was no disposition to shield a slave because 
his lot was a hard one ; but the distrust and enmity between neigh- 
boring colonies owing allegiance to different sovereigns caused 
such escapes to lead to petty quarrels. There was no system of 
extradition treaties ; in fact, there was as yet little intemationai 

1 Ante, % 8. 

* Letter from William Beelcman to Director Stvjreaant, in N. Y. Colooial Ifann- 
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law. Fugitives were demanded as an act of comity, and some- 
times their delivery was refused. It was hardly a subject on 
which the home governments bestirred themselves. ' The colonics 
were left to maJce their own agreements, or to settle their own 
disagreements. 

§ II. Tntftmfttiff?*^^ easai. — Thus far only those cases have been 
noticed which arose within and between colonics of the same 
nation. Let us now consider a very early case of disagreement 
between colonies of different nations, which occurred in 1 646, 
The commissioners of the United Colonies made complaint to 
the Governor of New Netherlands that his Dutch agent at Hart- 
ford was harboring one of their Indian slaves. Soon after. Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant was refused the return of some of his runaway 
servants from New Haven. Thereupon the angry Lords of the 
West India Company issued a proclamation commanding that 
there should be no rendition of fugitive slaves to New Haven. 
This provision continued in effect until Governor Elton sent back 
some of the fugitives to New Netherlands. It was then annulled, 
and a mutual agreement to return the runaways was entered into 
by the United Colonies and the Dutch.* Governor John Win- 
throp, in his History of New England, refers to the case, and says 
that Massachusetts Bay endeavored to bring about a reconciliation, 
and wrote to the Governor of New Netherlands intimating to him 
that *• at their request he might send back tlie fugitives without 
prejudice to their right or reputation."* 

Maryland also found difficulty, from the readiness with which 
ber servants could flee north to New Netherlands. In the State 
Archives may be found a letter sent by the authorities to the 
Governor of New Netherlands, as follows : — 

^ Sir,— Some servanU being lately fledd out of this colony, into yours, 
as is supposed, we could not promise o'sclvcs from you that justice & fairc 
conespondence bctwccnc the two govcmmcnls so nccrly bordering & w** 
aie shortly like to be nearer neighbors in dclawarc bay, as to hope that 
vpon the rccewing of these O'ties & the demand of the p'tics intcrcsstcd 
you win remand to us all such apprentice servants as are or shall run out of 
this government into yours ; and will compell such other p'sons, as shall 
Hie to yon without a passe, being indebted or otherwise obnoxious to the 

1 Moort, Notes on the History of Slavery In MasMdiatcttt, 38 { Doyle, Englidi 
ia Ascrica, I. 391 > compwre Appendix A, No. 14. 

• Join Wbthrop^ History of New England frocn i6>o to 16491 P* fiZl Appendix D, 
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justice of Oib place, to make such satisfaction to the parties endamaged by 
their unlawful departure, upon their fomplaints and proofe thereof; as you 
shall find justice to require. And you may promise yourself the like lidpe 
and concurrence from this goveram't in. that or any other thing as shalbe in 
the power of it : And so <we bid you heartilly fareweU & rest 
" To the ho*^ the Governor of the New Netherbmds." * 

In 1659 the Dutch had occasion to ask the same favor of Mary- 
land. Whether there had been trouble between the colonies since 
the earlier letter we do not know, but the spirit of the communica- 
tion was quite diflferent Instead of assurances of good will, and 
expressions of a belief in the certainty of peaceful return, the 
Dutch threatened, if their servants were not secured to them, 
"to publish free liberty, access and recess to all planters, ser- 
vants, negroes, fugitives, and runaways which may go into New 
Netherland."« 

Trouble was also constantly arising between the French and 
English, or French and Dutch, in regard to the many runaways 
who fled from the Eastern colonies northward to Canada. In 
1750 there was a dispute about a cerUin negro belonging to the 
English, but at that time in possession of the Sieur de la Come 
St. Luc ; and, in a letter to a friend, one of the officers of the 
colony makes the following explanation concerning them : " In 
regard to the negro in possession of Sicur de la Corne St. Luc I 
thought proper not to send him back every negro being a slave 
wherever he be. Besides, I am only doing what the English did 
in 1747. Ensign de Malbronnc on board Lc Screux had a negro 
servant who was at first taken from him ; I took pains to reclaim 
him, but the English refused to surrender him on ground as 
above." • 

§ 12. Halations with the mother ooontry. — With only one country 
across the sea was any question of fugitives likely to arise. In 
England white slavery had long since died out, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime; villeinage ceased about the time the colonies 
were settled. But the status of black slaves who were taken 
from the colonies to England was in practice unchanged. 

The principle thus apparently established by custom was over- 
thrown by a succession of legal decisions, culminating ,|n the 

» Archives of Maryland, Proceeding! of Council, 1656-1667, pp. 134, 135. 

• Archives of Maryland. Proceedings of Council, III. 472. 

• LeUer from M. de la Jonqoi^re to M. de RouiU^, in N. Y. Cokmial MaattscripCa. 
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famous Somersett Case. It was first decided by Thomas Gra- 
hame, judge in the Admiralty Court, Glasgow, that a certain negro 
who had been brought into Great Britain must be liberated, on 
the ground that a guiltless human being taken into that country 
must be free.* In 176a occurred another similar case. A bill had 
been filed In equity by an administrator to recover money given 
by his intestate to a negro brought to England as a slave. The 
suit was dismissed by Lord Northington, who said that as soon 
as a man set foot on English ground he was free.* 

The Somersett case came ten years later. The circumstances 
were as follows. A Mr. SteWart. accompanied by his slave 
Somersett. left Boston on the ist of October, 1769. and went to 
London, where he kept his slave until October i, I77«. Then 
Somersett ran away, but his owner soon secured him and had him 
pUced on board a vessel bound for Jamaica, probably with the 
intention of selling him as a slave. A writ of habeas corpus was 
then served upon the captain of the ship, and on the heanng 
Lord Mansfietd decided that Somersett must be discharged. In 
England, he said, slavery could exist only by positive law; and 
in default of such law there was no legal machinery for dcprivmg 
a man of his liberty on the ground that he was a slave. The 
importance of the case for the colonies lay not in the assertion 
of the principle that slavery depended on positive law, for the 
American statute-books were full of positive law on slavery; the 
precedent Uius established determined the future course of Eng- 
land against the delivery of fugitives, whether from her colonies 

or from other countries.' . » . , ^ 

§ 13. latanatiMial regnktioiu udsr the Artidles of Confederatioa 
(17n-lTB8).— When, on March i, 1781, the Articles of Confcdera- 
tion went into effect, the only action taken by the United States 
on the subject of fugitives had been the negotiation of a treaty 
with the Delaware Indians, August 7, 1778. by which the parties 
bound themselves not "to protect in their respective States 
criminal fugitives, servants, or slaves, but the same to apprehend, 

« MuMchwetit Historical Sodety Coneetlon*. Third Serie*. IX. *| AppendU D, 

» T. QninCT. Report* o( C»it«, 96 1 Appendi* D, No. 8. 
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secure, and deliver.'' ^ In seven of the eight other treaties nego- 
.tiated with Indian tribes from 1784 to 1786, clauses were intro- 
duced for the return of black prisoners, or of " negroes and other 
property.*' ' The States affected were chiefly Southern ; but the 
article on the same subject in the Treaty of Peace in 1782 and 
1783, was intended as much to protect the slaveholders of New 
York as those of Virginia. It was distinctly agreed that the 
British should not carry away " any negroes or other property."' 
The failure to abide by this agreement led to reclamation by the 
American government, but no indemnity was ever secured.^ 

§ 14. Ordinance for tha Horthweit Territory. — Since all the thir- 
teen colonies recognized slavery, the Revolution made no differ- 
ence in any previous intercolonial practice as to the delivery of 
slaves ; in framing the Articles of Confederation no clause on the 
subject was thought necessary. The precedent of the New Eng* 
land Confederation was forgotten or ignored. But the action of 
the States of Vermont, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, in taking steps toward immediate or gradual 
emancipation, from 1777 to 1784, brought up a new question,— 
the status of fugitives in free regions. Before the change of con- 
ditions in the States was completely understood, the same question 
had arisen in the Western territories. Jefferson, in 1784, proposed 
to draw a north and south line through the mouth of the Kanawha, . 
west of which there should be no slavery after i8oa' The next 
year a Northern man proposed a similar limitation in the territory 
north of the Ohio, and added a clause for the return of fugitive 
slaves to the original slave States.* Neither of these two propo* 
sitions was carried, but the principles both of exclusion of slavery 
and of the return of fugitives appear in the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787, the first legislation by Congress looking toward the sur- 
render of fugitives by any Territory or State. In providing a 
government for the new Territory, it was enacted, July 13, 1787, 
that "any person escaping into the same from whom labor or 
service is lawfully cliatmed in any one of the original States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the 

^ Appendix B, No. i. ' Appendix B, Not. 31 5. 
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person claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid." ' The 
fugitive clause seems to have provoked no discussion, but to have 
been accepted as a reasonable condition of the limitation ot 
slavery. 

§ 15. I)i0 Fngitiva ^piastion in tiio Ckmititatioiial Conventions. — 
While the Northwest Ordinance was passing through Congress, 
the Philadelphia Convention was framing a new Constitution, and 
the return of fugitives was again eagerly insisted upon by the slave 
States. The necessity of some positive stipulation that fugitives 
should be returned was felt to be even more necessary in a Consti-^ 
tution meant permanently to bind together a free and a slavehold- 
ing section. The only debate of which we have a record occurred 
August 28, 1787. Mr. Butler of North Carolina pressed the point 
in behalf of the Southern States. To his first proposition, "that 
fugitive slaves and servants be delivered up like criminals,"' Mr. 
Wilson objected; he saw no reason for obliging the state to 
arrest fugitives at public expense, while Mr. Sherman saw no 
more propriety in the public seizing and surrendering a slave or 
servant than a horse.' Mr. Butler therefore withdrew the propo- 
sition. He soon introduced a more particular provision, which 
was accepted and inserted in the Constitution, as follows : — 

"No PERSON HELD TO SERVICE OR LABOUR IN QNE STATE, 
UNDER THE LAWS THEREOF, ESCAPING INTO ANOTHER, SHALL, 

IN Consequence of any Law or Regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labour, but shall be 
delivered up on Claim of the Party to whom such Ser- 
VICE or Labour may be due."* 

In the various Constitutional Conventions, there was little dis- 
cussion upon the matter. The Southern States in general con- 
sidered the clause sufficient to protect their property. General 
Charles C. Pinclcncy, in South Carolina, said : " We have obtained 
the right to recover our slaves in whatever part of Attierica they 
may take refuge, which is a right we have not had before. In 
short, considering all circumstances, we have made the best 
terms for the security of this species of property it was in our 
power to make. We would have made better if we could, but on 

' Appendix B, No. 6. On the Northwett OnHnance in genera), eee Wineer, VII. 
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It is a striking fact that the call for legislation came not from the 
South, but from a free Sute; and that it was provoked, not by 
fugitive slaves, but by kidnappers. The case seemed to suggest 
that an act of Congress was necessary, more definite in condi- 
tions and detail than the provision of the Constitution. 

A free negro named John was seized at Washington, Penn^I- , 
vania, in 1791, and taken to Virginia. The Governor of Pcnn- ' 
sylvanla, at the instigation of the Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery, asked the return of the three kidnappers; but the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia replied that, since there was no national law 
touching such a case, he could not carry out the request* 

On the matter being brought to the notice of Congress by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania,' a committee, consisting of Mr. Sedg- 
wick, Mr. Bourne of Massachusetts, and Mr. White, was appointed 
111 the House of Representatives to bring in a bill or bills "pri- 
viding the means by which persons charged in any Sute xtith 
treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, shall, 
on the demand of the executive authority of the State from which 
they fled, be delivered up. to be removed to the State having juris- 
diction of the crime; also providing the mode by which a pcreon 
held to service or labor in one State under the laws thereof, escapine 
into another, shall be delivered up on the claim of the par^^ to 
whom such service or labor may be due."* 

A bill prepared by the House committee, of which Mr. Sedg- 
wick was chairman, was reported, November le, ,79,; « but for 
. some reason which docs not appear, it was dropped, and a Senate 
committee of which Cajvert was chairman. waJ'ap^tnttd. Maroh • 
30. 1792. "to consider the expediency [oQ a bill rwpecting furi- 
tives from justice and from the service of their masteST' • N^S- 
jng was done during this session, and, November 22, Z2. a se^^ 

a^d"tead"aXr" T""*'^' '•'"'^»'"^ "^ ^oV^^lC^ 
?om»*f K ^^ '"'""'"'^ » •''"• December 20. ,792.1 Uhl 
fortunately, we have no details of the debate; but on bec^mberaS, 

H. rf^^'***' ''*''*'•• ^ APP**"'-^ -S"* . A-nal. of Co.^, . Co«g. , 8.., 
I State Pape™, MlKeHaneona. 1. 39^3. 
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• S«!^ 1°""" • * ^°"«- ' -"^ 4S* ' Annate of ConJ: Ja 
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m third Senate committee was appointed by adding Taylor and 
Sherman to the committee of November 22, and to them the bill 
was recommitted with instructions to amend.^ At last, January 3, 
1793, the bill was reported in a form not unlike that finally agreed 
upon.* Of the amendments offered, the text of only one is 
preserved in the Journals ; it was for the insertion of a less sum 
than five hundred dollars as tlie penalty for harboring a fugitive, 
or resisting his arrest' It was not adopted After two debates, 
of which we have no record, the bill passed the Senate, January 1 8.* 
In the House it seems to have elicited little discussion, and it 
passed, February 5, by a vote of 48 to j} The bill became law 
by the signature of the President, February 12, I793* 

In thus uniting with the clause providing for the extradition of 
fugitives from justice one requiring the return of fugitive slaves, 
Congress was but following examples set in 1643 bythe Articles 
of Confederation,^ and again in 1787 by the Constitution." From 
the scanty records, it is possible to discern only that there was 
/ serious difference of ppinion in the Senate, and that the measure 
/• finally adopted was probably a compromise. In the one amend- 
ment stated, there is a faint protest against the harshness of the 

law,* 

§ 18. DisraKiini of the first act — The provisions of the act of 
1793 are quoted elsewhere ;*• their purport was as follows. The 
act provided at the same time for the recovery of fugitives from 
justice and from labor; but the alleged criminal was to have a 
protection through the requirement of a requisition, a protection 
denied to the man on trial for his liberty only. The act was appli- 
cable to fugitive apprentices as well as to slaves, a provision of 
iome imporUnce at the time. In the Northwest Territory there 

» Senate Jovrnal, t% «6 ; Annalt, 623. • Senate Jounial, 98 1 Annalt, 625. 

• Senate Joarnal, 35 ; Annala, 63a • Senate Journal. 34, 35 j Annala, 630. 

• Hooie Journal, 105 ; Annala, 861. * Appendix B, Na 9. 
^ AtUi,%Z^ Appendix A, No. 8. • ^««r. f 15. 

• For genera] diacwwiona of the act, see Von Holat, Constitotional History, I. 309- 
315; Hildreth, History of the U. S , IV. 40(^401 Lalor's Cyclopasdia. II. 315-3161 
Stephens, War between the States, I. 629-636. 6741 Bancroft's History of the U. S. 
(last leritlonK VI. 309b 3101 Goodell, Slarery and Antislarery, 2271 Cartis, Histoiy 
of the CoMtitoHon, II. 490-467 1 Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage. II. 142 1 Story, 
CoMmeoUries, III. 673-678 1 McMaster, History o( the American People. L 508, II. 
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were so-called negro apprentices, who were virtually slaves, and 
to whom the law applied, since it was in terms extended to all the 
Territories. Proceedings began with the forcible seizure of the 
alleged fugitive. 

The act, it will be observed, does not admit a trial by j*ury. It 
allowed the owner of the slave, his agent or attorney, to seize the 
fugitive and take him before any j'udge of a United States Cir- 
cuit or District Court, or any locai magistrate.^ The only require- 
ment for the conviction of the slave was the testimony of his 
master, or the affidavit of some magistrate in the State from which 
he came, certifying that such a person had escaped. Hindering 
arrest or harboring a slave was punishable by a fine of five hun* 
drcd dollars. The law thus established a system allowing the 
greatest harshness to the slave and every favor to the master. 
Even at that time, when persons might still be born slaves in New 
York and New Jersey, and gradual emancipation had not yet 
taken full effect in Rhode Island and Connecticut, it was repellent 
to the popular sense of justice; there were two cases of resistance 
to the principle of the act before the close of 1793.* 

§ 19. Propotitioiii of 1797 and 18Q9L — Until 1850 no further law 
upon this subject was passed, but as the provisions of 1793 were 
found ineffectual, many attempts at amendment were made. In 
1796 a troublesome question arose out of the seizure, under the 
act of 1793, of four negroes who had been manumitted in North 
Carolina. A retroactive act of that State had declared them 
slaves again, and they had fled to Philadelphia where they were 
arrested. January 30, 1797, tjiey petitioned Congress for relief, 
and afler ah exciting debate the House by a vote of 50 to 33 
refused to receive the petition.* There is nothing in Uie scanty 
records which connects this case or petition with an attempt to 
amend the act; but it is altogether likely that it occasioned Mur- 
ray's motion of December 29, 1796, for a committee to report on 
alterations of the law ; ♦ and that it led to the almost simultaneous 
appointment of a House committee on January 2f and a Senate 
committee on January 3.* No report is recorded. ' ' 

» /w/. 1 27. . • Art; H 34« 33> 

• Annals of Congrese, 1796-97, p. 1015, and 1S01-2, p. 343. 

♦ House Journal, 4 Cong, a Seas., Os; Annala of Cong., 1741, 1767. 

* Murray, Cooper, and Kiltera. Annala of Cong., 1767. 
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The coining on of difficulties with France, and Oic Alien and 
Sedition Acts of 1798, absorbed the popular attention. In 1800 
debates on the slave trade and on the reception of petitions from 
free negroes began. January 22, 1801, a House committee was ap- 
pototed to report a bill increasing the stringency of the act* The 
bill was reported, but failed to be considered.* In the next Con- 
gress the matter was at last brought to an issue. A committee, 
of which Nicholson of Maryland was chairman, was appointed, 
December H, i8oi,' and reported only seven days later. The 
report was made a special order for December 2i.* On that day 
no debate is recorded, but a petition from a free colored soldier of 
the Revolution was contemptuously denied reception.* January 14 
and 15, the bill was debated freely, and from the debate and sun- 
dry amendments the character of the bill may be inferred. Not 
only harboring, but employing a fugitive, was made punishable ; 
and it was ordained that every black employed must be furnished 
with an official certificate, and that every person who employed a 
negro must publish a description of him. Southern members 
•• considered it a great injury to the owners of that species of prop- 
erty, that runaways were employed in the Middle and Northern 
Sutes, and even assisted in procuring a living. They stated that, 
when slaves ran away and were not recovered, it excited discon- 
tent among the rest When they were caught and brought home, 
they informed their comrades how well they were received and 
assisted, which excited a disposition in others to attempt escaping, 
and obliged their masters to use greater severity than they other- 
wise would. It was, they said, even on the score of humanity, 
good policy in those opposed to slavery to agree to this law." • 
This appeal to the humanity of the North failed to produce the 
requisite effect On the test vote, January 18, 1802, every South- 
ern member except two voted for the bill, every Northern member 
except five against it; the vote was 43 to 46. and the bill was laid 
aside.' 

> Appendix B, No. 10. 
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§ 20. Propositions from 1817 to 1822L — For many years the ques- 
tion of amendment of the law does not appear to have come up 
in Congress. The {abolition of the slave trade seems to have ab- 
sorbed the attention of Congress. Several treaties were nego- 
tiated including clauses on the return of fugitives.^ The question 
was brought up again in 1817 by Pindall of Virginia, who for 
several years urged a revision of the act. A committee of which 
he was chairman was appointed, December 15, 1817, and reported 
a bill, December 29, 1817.' This third proposition of general 
amendment led to a debate, January 26 and 29, 18 18, in which for 
the first time we have a record of discussion on the principles of 
the act and its relations to human freedom. The opposition was 
based not only on constitutional, but on humanitarian grounds.' 
A petition of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, asking for a 
milder law than that of 1793, added fuel to the discussion.^ 

The principle of the bill was that the fugitives should be sur- 
rendered by a requisition on the State Executive, as in the case of 
fugitives from justice : the question of proof was thus left to the 
courts of the State of the claimant, and there was to be no habeas 
corpus. The strongest expression of disapproval is found in the 
speech of Mr. Adams of Massachusetts, who said, "that, in guaran- 
teeing the possession of slaves, the Constitution did not authorize 
or require the General Government to go as far as the bill pro- 
posed to render this bill effectual; that the bill contained pro- 
visions dangerous to the liberty and safety of the free people of 
color in other sections of the Union."* Mr. Rich of Vermont de- 
sired " that it might be so amended as to guard more effectually 
the rights of free persons of color. This motion he enforced by 
urging the oppressions to which these persons were now subjected, 
and the necessity of some regulation on the subject, which he 
thought might be very properly connected with tliis bill."' Mr. 
Livermore also showed that it exposed the colored men of the 
North to the peril of being dragged South, and there convicted.^ 

All these Objections, however, were considered of little value 
by some who, like Smith of Maryland, thought that the subject of 

> Pasi, s 22. 
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the free colored population and their protection should be treated 
separately, while Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts suggested that the 
operation of the writ of habeas corpus would render such acts of 
injustice improbable.^ Mason, of the same State, objected to a 
trial by jury, which had been suggested, because "juries in Massa- 
chusetts would in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred decide in 
favor of the fugitives, and he did not wish his town [Boston] in- 
fected with the runaways of the South." ' 

Upon two constitutional points the opponents of the bill made 
a stand. Mr. Sergeant wished to change the bill materially, by 
making " the judges of the State in which . . . slaves are seized the 
tribunal to decide the fact of slaveryf instead of the judges of the 
State whence the fugitives escaped," but this was negatived by a 
large majority.* 

Another objection to the bill, raised by Mr. Wliitman, is note- 
worthy, since some years later it was the point made most promi- 
nent in Judge Story's decision in the Prigg Case.^ Mr. Whitman 
disapproved of the provision making it a penal offence for a State 
officer to refuse his assistance in executing the act He did not 
believe that Congress had any right to compel State officers to 
perform this duty; they could do no more than authorize it* 

A vote was taken, January 30, 18 18, in the House, and the bill 
passed by a vote of 84 to 69.* It was ordered that the title be "An 
Act to provide for delivering up persons held to labor or service 
in any of the States or Territories who shall escape into any other 
State or Territory." 

For the first time since 1793, amendment of the act seemed 
within reach. The Senate showed itself in other questions more 
inclined than the House to consider the claims of the South: but 
although Dagget's amendment to strike out the elaborate pro- 
vbion for the return of fugitives by executive requisition was not 
adopted/ the Senate first voted to limit the bill to four years,^ * 
and then added other amendments. The result was a non-con* 
conrence with the House, and the failure of the bill,' March 

^ Aimali oT Cong., 838. * Anntlt of Cong., %fi, 
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13-16, 181 8. A last attempt to take the bill up failed, April 10^ 
1818.^ 

§ 21. Period of tha Misioari Gompromiie (1819-1822).— The loss 
of the bill of 1818 seems not to have discouraged the friends of 
amendment of the act of 1793. December 17, 18 18, a resolution 
of the Maryland legislature was laid before the House, calling for 
protection against the citizens of Pennsylvania who harbored or 
protected fugitives.' A committee was appointed, January 15, 
1819, which promptly reported next day, but the bill was not 
consfdered.' 

The question of fugitives came incidentally into the great debate 
of the next session on the admission of Missouri. The region 
which sought admission as a slave State was flanked on the east 
by free territory, and was therefore peculiarly difficult to protect 
A compromise, which made Missouri a slave State, prohibited 
slavery in all other territory gained from France north of 36* 30^.^ 
In the prohibitory clause, however, it was provided "that any 
persons escaping into the same from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any State or Territory of the United States, such 
fugitive may be reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming 
his or her labor or service as aforesaid." * Inuring the immigra- 
tion into Missouri which now began, large numbers of slaveholders 
took their slaves with them, and on the passage opportunities for 
escape were oflcn found. In one instance, at least, recorded in 
Ohio, the public sympathy was so strongly with the fugitives 
that they were successfully protected from their masters even 
in court.* 

Hardly was the ink dry on the President's signature of the 
Missouri Compromise (March 15, 1820) before propositions were 
made in both the House and Senate for new general fugitive 
slave acts. March 18, a House committee was appointed,^ but 
no report is recorded. April 3, an inquiry was set on fdbt into 
the provisions of a Pennsylvania act hindering tlie operation of 
the act of 1793,' and the Secretary of State submitted a copy of 
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the obnoxious act, April i8. On the day of the Secretar/s report 
a proposition in the Senate to instruct the Judiciary Committee 
to report a bill was voted down.' Positive evidence cannot be 
obtained, but it would seem that a continued effort was made to 
take advantage of the agitation on the slavery question to secure 
a new fugitive slave act, as was done in 1850. 

One more attempt was made in 1821-22. Mr. Wright pre- 
sented, December 17, 182 1, a resolution of the Maryland General 
Assembly praying for relief against the abettors of the fugitives 
in Pennsylvania.' He desired a special committee, but the ques- 
tion was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, which re- 
ported a bill, January 14, 1822.' March 27 to April i, it was 
debated, but finally tabled.^ The character 'of the bill does not 
distinctly appear in the records. 

§ 22. Statu of tlie qaflstion from 1823 to 1847. — Although no 
amendment could be procured to the act of 1793, the government 
of the United States had repeatedly, by diplomatic demands and 
treaties, undertaken to recover fugitives, or their value, for Southern 
owners. The first Indian treaty negotiated under the Constitution, 
that of April 7, 1790, with the Creeks, required the return of ne- 
groes held as prisoners of war.^ A similar clause appeared in the 
treaty made in 18 14. at the end of the war with the Creeks, a war 
which had been provoked in part by their ready reception of fugi- 
tives.* In 1832 the government went so far as to promise to 
expend seven thousand dollars in paying for " slaves and other 
property alleged to have been stolen " by the SeminolesJ 

With Great Britain, also, the encouragement of fugitives became 
a subject for negotiation. Much bitterness had been felt at the 
carrying away by the British, in 1783, of slaves who had taken 
refuge with them.' In the treaty of Ghent, therefore, a strict 
clause forbade the carrying away by the British of " any slaves 
or other private property."* A large number of slaves had, dur- 
ing the war, been received on board British vessels, and the hu- 
mane but specious plea was set up by the British government that 
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the clause applied only to slaves received after the date of the 
peace. A convention of 1818 submitted the question to the Em* 
peror of Russia, who in 1822 made a decision not wholly favor- 
able to either party; and in 1826,^ by a second convention. Great 
Britain agreed to pay $1,204,960. This last award was obtained 
by a Pennsylvanian, Gallatin, acting under tlie direction of Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

§ 23. Canada and Mezioo places of refoga. — The existence on the 
northern and southwestern frontiers of regions in which slavery 
was practically, if not yet legally, extinct, brought about another 
set of complications. January 24, 1821, a resolution was presented 
in Congress from the General Assembly of Kentucky, protesting 
against the kindly reception of fugitives in Canada, and asking for 
negotiation with Great Britain on the subject.* In 1826, Mr. Clay, 
Secretary of State, instructed Mr. Gallatin, United States Minister 
at the Court of St James, to propose the " mutual surrender of all 
persons held to service or labor under the laws of either country 
who escape into the territory of the other." The British govern- 
ment replied that any such agreement was impossible, and, though 
a second attempt was made by the United States, it was without 
success.' 

In 1841 Mr. Woodbridge submitted a resolution to the Senate 
requesting the Committee on Foreign Relations to consider the 
expediency of entering into an arrangement with Great Britain for 
the arrest of fugitive slaves charged with crime who might escape 
over the northern boundary of die United States.* No action was 
taken upon the resolution. 

The North, however, was not the only region to which slaves 
were fleeing at this time. Complaint was heard after 1830, that 
the '* freedom and equality granted blacks by the Mexican Con- 
stitution and law of 1829, was attracting large numbers of slaves 
from Louisiana," * while in Florida the Seminole trouble was not 
yet ended. 

The last case of this kind occurred just at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. A slave by the name of Anderson was found one 
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day by Mr. Seneca T. P. Diggs, wandering about his plantation in 
Howard County, Missouri, without a pass. Mr. Diggs thereupon 
arrested him as a fugitive slave. In the struggle which followed, 
the desperate runaway plunged a knife Into Mr. Diggs's heart 
His captor dead, Anderson hastened on to Canada.^ There he 
lived a quiet and industrious life until i860, when the American 
government called upon Canada, under the extradition treaty, to 
give up Anderson for punishment. He was arrested, but applied 
to the Toronto court for a writ of habeas corpus, which was re^ 
fused An appeal was immediately made to the Queen's Bench, 
England, which granted the writ.' In the trial Anderson was de- 
fended by Mr. Gerrit Smith in an eloquent speech, which made a 
great impression, and was circulated all over the United States.* 
The prisoner was discharged on a technical point.^ 

§ 24. Statiis of fngitiYM on tiio high seas. — When in 1830 gradual 
emancipation began in the British colonies, and in 1837 slavery 
ceased to exist there, a new set of complications arose. Amer- 
ican vessels carrying slaves from one part of the United States to 
another were repeatedly driven or conveyed into British ports, and 
the slaves were there treated as ordinary fugitives, that is, as free 
men. Thus the Comet in 1830,^ and the Encomium in 1834,* 
were cast awity on the Bahamas, and the slaves on board could 
not be recovered. In 1835 ^he Enterprise was forced by stress of 
weather to enter a port of the Bermudas,^ and the oSiCtrs were 
not permitted by the British authorities to restrain the persons on 
board. 

In none of these three cases were the negroes restored ; but in 
1840 the British government paid an indemnity for the first two 
cargoes, on the ground that at the time of the wrecks slavery had 
not yet been completely extinguished in the colonies.' No in- 
demnity was allowed in the Enterprise case, and the British gov- 
ernment declared that it could assume no responsibility in cases 
arising since the abolition of slavery.* Elaborate resolutions intro* 
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duced by Calhoun, March 4, 1840, and passed, April 15, by a unan- 
imous vote of the Senate, condemned the British principle.^ But 
when, in the next year, the slaves on board the American ship 
Creole rose and by force carried her into Nassau,' the British gov- 
ernment refused to return them either as slaves or as murderers.' 
Webster, as Secretary of State, strenuously urged the surrender. 
In 1853, an arbitrator decided that an indemnity must be paid to 
the American government^ On the other hand, when, in 1839, 
a Spanish vessel, L'Amistad, in which the slaves on board had 
revolted and killed their master, was brought into an Americaui 
port, the Supreme Court refused to permit their surrender, on the 
ground that they were free by Spanish law, and therefore could 
not be tried for murder.' 

§ 25. Kidiiapping from 1783 to 1850: Prigg ease. — Since slavery 
was now extinct in the more northern States, their population con- 
tained many free negroes. Upon them the eyes of the slave trader 
were often turned, as easy prey under the law of 1793, and many \ 
cases of kidnapping occurred. It was such instances, involving 
as they did the most manifest injustice and cruelty, that first 
aroused the sympathies of the people.' The border States like 
Pennsylvania were often the scene of these acts. The neighboring 
white families first began to try to protect the negroes settled near 
them, and a little later to give a helping hand to those escaping 
from slavery, and at last, in the underground railroad,^ to complete 
a systematic organization for the assistance of fugitives. Cases 
of kidnapping are recorded as early as 1808.' In 1832 the carry- ^ 
ing away of a black woman without process of law not only 
roused the people of Pennsylvania, but led to a decision which 
took away much of the force of the act of 1793- 

A slave woman, Margaret Morgan, had fled from Maryland to 
Pennsylvania. Five years later, in 1837, Edward Prigg, an attor*^*- 
ney, caused her to be arrested and sent back to her mistress with- 
out recourse either to the national or State act on the subject. 
In the act he disregarded a law of Pennsylvania, brought about in 

• ^ Congressional Globe, XIV. 80, 1 15-1 18 ; Callioan, IIL 463 ; Appendix B, Na aa /^ 

* Senate Docs., 17 Cong. /Sess., II., No. 51. / ^ 
■ * Cobbett's Case, 47 ; D/ia*s Wbeaton, note 6s } dl Appendix B, Now a> ^ 

* Lawrence's Wbeaton, 307, n. 

* Von Aolst, I. sai, 32s ; Opinions of the Attorney Generals, IIL 4^ ; 15 Fstci% p3L 

* R. Smedley, Underground Railroad, ad ^ 

* See^ii; if 71-76. * See/si^ f 3^ 
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1826 through the eflbrts of the Society for the Abolition of Sla- 
very, which forbade the' carrying out of the State of any negro 
with the intention of enslaving him. Accordingly, Mr. Prigg was 
arrested and convicted in the county court The Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania sustained the decision. Thence the case was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. There the 
counsel for Mr. Prigg argued that the statute of Pennsylvania on 
'which the indictment was founded was unconstitutional, since it 
conflicted with the law of 1793. Justice Story delivered the opin- 
ion of the court, and upon this decision all future judgments were 
based. He announced that the law must be carried out through 
national authorities alone; the States or State magistrates could 
not be forced into action.^ After this, many States, seeing the 
advantage thus given them, passed laws which forbade the officers 
. to aid in a fugitive slave case, and also denied the use of their jails 
for imprisonment* Plainly the Prigg case showed a growing in- 
disposition on the part of the States to carry out the law, however 
severe its provisions might be; and this disposition to evade its 
obligations is still further evidenced by the cases given in the next 
chapter. 

§ 26. Veoeiiity of man stringent fugitive slave provisions. — The 
increasing number of rescues,' and the occurrence of several cases 
of resistance, proved conclusively the inadequacy of the law of 
1793* After the Prigg decision the provisions made for its execu- 
tion through national powers were entirely insufficient Underly- 
ing all these acts, the South also could but perceive a sentiment 
the growth of which, unless checked in some way, would at last 
permanently injure, if not destroy, their peculiar institution. 

§ 27. Action of Congress from 1847 to 185a— From 1822 until 1848 
apparently no effort was made to secure a new law. Then a peti* 
lion received in 1847 from the Legislature of Kentucky, urging the 
importance of passing such laws as would enable the citizens of 
elaveholding States to recover their slaves when they escaped into 
non-slaveholding States,^ gave rise to a bill from the Committee 
on the Judiciary.* The bill provided '' for the more effectual exe* 

> Appendix B, Na S2 1 16 Peters, 957 1 Report of Case of Edwaitl Prigg, Sttpreme 
Coart of PennsylTaaia, aos; Bledeoe, Liberty mnd Slavery, 355; J. f» Clarkflb Ant!* 
•Imvery Days, 69. 

•/W/,H78.79' • ^W/, H 34, 41. 4«. 

4 Senate Jovmal, 30 Cong^ 1 Sets^ 59; Congresiional Globe, 51. 
• Stnat* Jovmal, 30 Cong^ i Scsa^ 3131 Congreadooal Globe, yta. 
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cution of the third clause of the second section of the Fourth 
Article of the Constitution." ^ It passed only to the second read- 
ing. In 1849, Mr. Meade proposed in the House to instruct the 
Committee on the Judiciary to report a fugitive slave bill.' No 
report apparently was ever made, but this was the last ineffectual 
proposition. In 1850, a new law was successfully carried in both 
Houses. 

§ 28. Slavery in the IHstriet of Colombia. — During this period, 
from 1840 to 1850, the subject of slavery and fugitives in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia began to occasion debate, which was never 
long silenced. It was notorious that almost under the windows of 
the Capitol negroes were confined in public jails on the ground 
that they were fugitives ; and that a free negro so confined might 
be sold for his jail fees. Resolutions for an investigation of the 
condition of the jails were offered in 1848 by Mr. Giddings;* 
and Mr. Hall also introduced more sweeping propositions to 
repeal all laws of Congress and of Maryland which authorized 
or required courts, officers, or magistrates to issue process for 
arrest or commitment to the jail of the District of any fugitive 
slavc.^ Congress, however, was in a mood too conciliatory 
toward the South to consider these propositions; and no action 
was taken. 

§ 29. The seoond Fogitivo Slave Aot (1850). — In the early part of 
the first session of the Thirty-first Congress, Mr. Mason of Virginia 
introduced a bill to make the provisions of the fugitive slave act 
more severe,^ and the bill was reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, January 16, 1850. Two additional amendments were 
soon offered by Mr. Mason. The first imposed a fine of one thou- 
sand dollars and imprisonment for twelve months upon any one 
who should obstruct the execution of the law. The second pro- 
vided that the testimony of a fugitive should not be admitted. 
Mr. Seward, in opposition, proposed on the 28th to allow a fugi- ' 
tive the right of trial by jury, with a fine of five thousand dollars 

> Senate Joamal, 30 Cong. I Seta , 313; Congresaion»l Globe, 723. 

* Appendix B, No. 29. 

* Appendix B, Nos. 25, 37, fS. 
^ Appendix B, No. 26. 

* Appendix B, No. 3a In thia nambier of the Appendix la a aommarj of the ]egia> 
latiTe biitory of the measure, from the introduction of Mason*b bill, Jan. 4, 1850^ to the 
signature of the act by Preaident FUlmore^ Sept. 18, 1850^ with references to the recoidi 
of Congresa. 
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which this disregard of law was carried, Mr. Yulec, one of the 
most extreme of the Southern men, instanced a convention which 
was then in session in New York " for the very purpose, openly 
avowed, of congratulation upon their successful violation of the 
Constitution in respect to fugitives, and to devise ways and means 
to encourage the escape of slaves." ' 

Such, according to the Southern Congressmen, was the condi- 
tion of affairs. They then proceeded to contrast it with the situa- 
tion as contemplated by the Constitution, and supported by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Prigg case. Mr. Butler 
insisted that this bill required " nothing more than is enjoined by 
the Constitution, and which contains the bond of union and the 
security of harmony; and in the name of Washington, I would 
invoke all parties to observe, maintain, and defend it.** He said it 
was the handiwork of sages and patriots, and resulted from intelli- 
gent concessions, for the benefit of all.* Many speeches were filled 
with prophecies, more or less openly expressed, of the dissolution 
of the Union. Mr. Soule said the South must fight for its rights, 
since it is the weaker of the two sections.' It had come down to 
the question, How could the Union be preserved?^ Some con- 
cessions must be made. Mr. Badger urged the bill, because it 
''will give assurance, it will satisfy the public mind that the Gov- 
ernment is disposed, is truly anxious, to accomplish the restitu- 
tion of fugitive slaves; sincerely wished and is resolved to do 
right to the uttermost of its power. The proof of this will be 
complete, because we furnish the best means for the recovery of 
the slave himself, and if these fail we can secure prompt and 
adequate indemnity for the loss."* 

§ 33. Argamflnti againit the bill — On the Northern side, there 
seems to have been an admission that some bill of the kind was 
necessary for the interests of the Union. The opposition dwelt 
chiefly, therefore, upon the details of the measure. Many con- 
sidered them unjust, as recognizing only one class of rights, those 
of the masters. Mr. Chase, from the antislavery wing, demanded 
that a claim of this kind be put on the same footing as any other 
statutory right " Claims of right in the services of individuals 

^ CongreMional Globe, 31 Cong. % Scm., Appendix, l6ss. 

* Congrettional Globe, 31 Cong. 1 Seie., 79. 

* Congrettional Globe, 3i Cong, i Sett., 78. 

* Von Holflt, III. 493. 

* Congrtaelonal Globe, 31 Cong, i Sett., Appendfai, 1597* 
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found under the protection of the laws of a free State must be 
investigated in the same manner as other claims of right If the 
most ordinary controversy involving a contested claim of twenty 
dollars must be decided by jury, surely a controversy which in- 
volves the right of a man to his liberty should have a similar trial. 
... It will not do for a man to go into a State where every legal 
presumption is in favor of freedom, and seize a person whom he 
claims as a fugitive slave, and say, 'This man is my slave,. and by 
my authority under the Constitution of the United States I cany 
him off, and whoever interferes does so at his peril* He b askedL 
' Where is your warrant?' and he produces none; ' Where is your 
evidence of claim?' and he offers none* The language of hit 
action is, 'My word stands for law."* 
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i 53. Hamlet case (1850). 

154. Sims case (1851). 

I 55. Bums case (1854). 

i 56. Gamer case (1856). 

i 57. Shadrach case (1851). 
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1 59. Oberlin- Wellington case (1858). 
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§ 33* Ckaiige in ehanurter of eaiai.— The cases of escape which 

"^^ccur in the period beginning with the formation of the Constitu- 

tion» and ending with the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law in 

3850, will be found, in comparison with those of colonial times, 

much more frequent, more complex in action, And more varied in 

detail. Instead of many colonies under governments independent 

one of anothert there was now one government and one country; 
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nevertheless, the extinction of the system of bondage and the rise 
of the antislavery sentiment in the Northern States brought into 
the cases new and difficult elements. No attempt will be made to 
mention the cases in their chronological order, or to describe them 
all. They will be classified into cases of simple escape, of kid- 
napping, of rescue, and of State interference ; and typical examples 
will be described in each category. 

§ 34. The first ease of rescue. — The first attempt to enforce the 
act of I793f of which any record has been discovered, immediately 
revealed its unfairness, and the indisposition of the North to 
carry it out. 

Mr. Josiah Quincy, then a young lawyer, afterwards known as 
a public man and the President of Harvard College, has left an 
interesting account of his connection with the case. " He states 
that the process was issued by a justice of the peace, that he was 
retained as counsel for the alleged slave, that he prepared his 
brief, and went down loaded with all the necessary authorities. 
He found a great crowd of people assembled ; but while he was 
in the midst of the argument, he heard a noise, and, turning 
around, he saw the constables lying sprawling on the floor, and 
a passage opening through the crowd, through which the fugitive 
was taking his departure without stopping to hear the opinion of 
the court, and that was the last of that case, and that was the last 
of the law of 1793 in Massachusetts."^ 

§ 35. President Washington's demand for a fugitive. — As has been 
noticed in a previous chapter, George Washington's boyhood was 
connected with white slavery. Now, at the zenith of his public life, 
we find one of his chattels the occasion of the first recorded refusal 
on moral grounds to return a slave. In 1796, President Washing- 

1 Mr. Qninqr aho states, that " aboat a fortnight e1ai>scd, when I was called apon br 
Rofus Green Amory, a lawyer of eminence at the Iloston bar in that day, who showed 
me a letter from a Southern slaveholder, directing him to prosecute Josiah Quincy for 
the penalty under the law of 1793* for obstructing the agent of the claimant in obtain- 
ing his slave under the process established by that law. Mr. Amory felt, no less than 
myself, the folly of such a pretence ; and I never heard from him, or from any one, 
anything more upon the subject of prosecution. This fact, and the universal gratifica- 
tion which the fact appeared to give to the public, satii^fied my mind, that unless bf 
accident, or stealth, or in some very thin settled part of the country, the law of 1793 
would be forever inoperative, as the event has proved in Massachusetts.**— Meeting 
at Faneuil Hall to protest against the Fugitive Slave Law, letter read from Josiah 
Quincy, Boston Atlas, Oct. 15, 1850; Goodell, Slavery and Antislavery, i^i Appen- 
dix D, No. 12. 
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ton wrote to Mn Whipple, Collector of Portsmouth, N. H.» to send 
back to him one of his slaves who had escaped to that place, if it 
could be done without exciting a mob. This letter has been pre- 
served» and tlic following extract gives us an insight into President 
Washington's, opinions upon the rendition of fugitives : — 

''However well disposed I might be to gradual abolition, or 
even to an entire emancipation of that description of people, (if the 
latter was in itself practicable,) at this moment it would neither be 
politic nor just to reward unfaithfulness with a premature prefer- 
ence, and thereby discontent beforehand the minds of all her fellow 
serv'ts, who, by their steady attachment, are far more deserving 
than herself of favor." ' 

Mr. Whipple answered, that any return would be impossible; 
public sentiment was too strong against it • 

9 36. Kidniqn^>^ o^'Mi' — 1'he great number of cases of kidnap- 
ping throughout the period from 1793 to 1850 show what cruel 
and unjust deeds were possible under the existing system, and 
served as nothing else could to rouse people to the defence of 
negroes. Various were the methods by which, in spite of law, 
kidnappers were enabled to secure their prey. Perhaps the most 
common practice, in places where the courts were known to be 
friendly to slaveiy, was to arrest a man on some false pretence, 
and then, when he appeared in court without opportunity to se- 
cure papers or witnesses, to claim him as a fugitive slave. Most 
of these cases occurred in communities bordering upon or near. 
the Southern States. The risk and trouble of transporting slaves 
across free States were so great, that up to 1850 we seldom hear of 
kidnapping cases, and rarely of the capture of a genuine fugitive 
in the New England States. 

The natural consequence of such acts of outrageous violence 
was to rouse people to the forcible rescue of the captured negroes. 
In the earliest cases, colored people seem to take the leadership ; 
later on, the whites joined, and became most active in the work. 

§ 37. JoDdS oaia — The following instance well exemplifies this 
form of oppression. George Jones, a respectable colored man, 
was arrested on Broadway, New York, in 1836, on the pretext that 
he had committed assault and battery. As he knew that no such 
charge could be sustained against him, he at first refused to go 
with his captors; but finally he yielded, on the assurance of his 

< Appendix D, Na 13. 
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employer that everything possible should be done for him. He 
was then placed in Bridewell, and his friends were told that when 
they were wanted they " would be sent for " ; but, soon after one 
o'clock that same day, he was Uken before the Hon. Richard 
Riker, Recorder of New York, and to the satisfaction of that magis- 
trate was proved to be a slave. Thus, in less than t^o hours after 
his arrest he was hurried away as the property of the kidnappers: 
their word had been accepted as sufficient evidence, and he had 
not been allowed to secure the presence of a single friendly 
witness.' 

§ 38. SolomoB Vorthap caae. — Sometimes, if they feared to en- 
ter their case in court, slave hunters could find opportunity, by 
watching a negro for a while, to carry out their plans through 
some small deception. One of the most striking of these cases 
is that of Solomon Northup, who has written an account of his 
experiences as freeman and as slave. He was bom in 1808 in 
New York State. His father, had been made a free man by the 
provisions of his master's will. Thus Solomon was brought up 
under the influences of freedom, and knew little of slavery. After 
his marriage, he lived for some years in Saratoga. Here he earned 
a comfortable livelihood. During the day he worked about the 
hotels, and in the evenings he was often engaged to play the violin 
at parties. One day, two men, apparently managers of a travel- 
ling circus company, met him and oflcred him good pay if he 
would go with them as a violinist to Washington. He consented. 
Their behavior seemed to him peculiar, but he remained in their 
service, only to find himself one morning in a slave pen in Wash- 
ington. How he got there remained always a mystery, but it b 
evident that he must have been drugged. Resistance was useless. 
He was carried South and sold to Mr. Epps, a hard master, with 
whom he remained for twelve years. 

After he had long given up all hopes of escape, a friend was 
found in a Northern man who was working on the same plantation. 
Mr. Bass consented, though at a great risk to himself, to write 
some letters, telling Solomon's story to his Northern friends. ' The 
letters reached their destination, and, under the law of 1840 against 
kidnapping, a memorial was prepared to the Governor of New York. 
He became interested, and immediately sent a man South to find 
Northrup. After a long search, the agent was directed to Mr. 

< Appendix D, No. 19^ 
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Epps's plantation. Much to the disappointment of the master^ 
who used every means to prevent his return, Solomon was identi- 
fied at last, and went back to. New York again a free man. ' Eflforts 
were made to prosecute the kidnappers; but as sufficient evidence 
could not be obtained, no case was made out^ 

§ 39. Waihingtmi ease. — So bold did these stealers of men be- 
come, that they sometimes resorted to simple force, without tlie . 
slightest attempt at concealment. A case of this kind occurred in 
Washington, D. C, between 1840 and 1850. Three or four men 
. seized a negro who was employed in a hotel near the Capitol, and 
dragged him away. Mr. Hall, proprietor of the house, after trying 
in vain to prevent the arrest, succeeded at last in compelling them 
to take the man before a magistrate. The justice declined to 
assume jurisdiction in such a case, and before any other protection 
could be provided, the man was hurried by the kidnappers into a 
hack, and taken across the Potomac into bondage.' 

§ 40. Oberlin ease. — Occasionally the result was less fortunate 
for the captors. In Oberlin, three slave hunters seized by force a 
negro man and his wife, and carried them to an inn for the night. 
In the mean time the people of the town decided that the negroes 
must have a trial. They therefore employed a lawyer, who dis- 
covered that the writ for the capture was illegal, and secured a 
bearing. The captives were placed in jail, but, aided by some 
undivulged agency, they manage d lo bitak the g rates of their 
prison windows, and escaped to Canada before the day set for 
trial.' 

§41. Literfersiioe and reieiief. — After a kidnapping case had 
occurred in a Northern village or town, measures were frequently 
taken by the indignant citizens to prevent the recurrence of such 
acts. They organized vigilance committees, or the antislavery 
societies took it up as a part of their work. In a free commu- 
nity, public sentiment would not allow negro towns-people to 
stand entirely unprotected. Thus many of the cases of inter- 
ference and rescue were the result of some organized movements 
on the part of the white people, though occasionally they came 
about through the unpremeditated action of a mob. 
' § 43. CSdokaiaw resoiie. — The first case which has been found 
€>ccorred in 1836. A writ of habeas corpus was served against 
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Captain Eldridge of the brig Chickasaw, for holding two colored 

women in his ship with the intention of carrying them South. 

. As both presented free papers at the hearing, the judge ordered 

/ them discharged ; but the agent of John B, Morris of Baltimore. 

• who demanded their return, declared that he would soon have 

sufficient evidence to prove them fugitives. Thereupon the col- 

ored people rushed in, took the women to a carriage, and carried 

them away to safety.^ 

§ 43. Philadelphia and Kennedy oases. — A similar but unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made in Philadelphia in 1838. A slave had been 
delivered to the man claiming to be his master. As the captois 
were about to take him away, a crowd of colored people gathered 
and attempted to rescue him. It was not so simple a matter In 
a large city as in a country town. A body of police soon appeared, 
protected the slaveholders, and finally arrested some of the leaders 
among the free blacks.' 

A few years later, in Cariisle, Pennsylvania, three negroes were 
arrested and their identity established as the slaves of Messrs. 
Kennedy and Hollingsworth of Maryland. The colored people of 
the neighborhood had caused a writ of habeas corpus to be issued 
and a second hearing was held. Judge Hepbumc decided that 
the magistrate first employed had no right to commit the alleged 
fugitives, but he himself remanded them. A riot ensued, and some 
thirty-six persons were tried for participating in it.' 

§ 44- Latimer case. — In the Latimer case, the first of that series 
of famous fugitive slave trials which took place in Boston, was 
strongly developed the feeling against kidnapping, or in fact 
against the rendition of a slave under any circumstances. 

In 1842, George Latimer was seized in Boston without a warrant, 
at the request of James B. Grey of Norfolk, Virginia. Latimer's 
counsel, Samuel E. Sewall and Amos B. Merrill, sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus, but after argument Chief Justice Shaw denied it 
Mr. Grey asked for time to procure evidence against Latimer from 
Virginia. The judge ruled that the request should be granted, and 
that Latimer should for the time being be kept in the custody of 
the city jailer, Nathaniel Cooledge. A writ of personal replevin, 
under the act of 1837 securing trial by jury,* was then sworn out^ 
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but Justice Shaw decided that, according to the decision by the 
Supreme Court in the Prigg case, the law was iUcgal.* 

The proceedings aroused great indignation throughout the city 
and State. Meetings to devise means of aiding Latimer were held 
. in Fancuil Hall and Belknap Street church. Stirring speeches 
were made by Wendell Phillips and others, and resolutions con- 
demning the #lbceedings of the authorities, and remonstrating 
against the return of LaUmer, were adopted. Bands of ruffians 
strove to break up the meetings, and succeeded in greatiy disturb- 
ing them. To rouse the people, to give expression to public sen- 
timent, and to spread the news from day to day, Dr. H. I. Bow- 
ditch and Dr. W. F. Channing edited a paper called " The Latimer 
Journal and North SUr.** This was published for a number of 
weeks by the friends of the fugitive. Petitions were sent to the 
sberiflf to remove the jailer, and to the Governor asking the re- 
moval of the sheriff" if he did not accede to their demand. There- 
upon Latimer's custodian agreed to give him up for a sufficient 
payment The sum of four hundred dollars was accordingly 
raised, the proceedings came to an abrupt termination, and 

Latimer was released. .. i 

The excitement produced, however, did not die out immediately, 
and some of the results were far-reaching. So intense was the 
public excitement, tiiat, soon after, a petition was prepared and 
sent to Congress, asking an amendment to the Constitution. This 
was signed by fifty thousand people in Massachusetts, and pre- 
sented in the House by Mr. Adams. Another, signed by sixty-five 
\ thousand people, was sent to the legislature. The effect was the 
act of 1843, forbidding all officers to aid in the recapture of a 
fugitive slave, or to permit the use of State jails for tfieir imprison- 
ment The petition to Congress was not received A resolution 
from the Latimer committee, which proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution so as to base representation on " free persons," 
brought about much discussion, and was not received in tiie House. 
In tiie Senate it excited even more violent opposition, and Uie 
resolutions were laid on the table and not printed.' 

{ 4$. Ottomaa ease. — Similar indignation was felt in Boston over 
Uie case of Captain Hannum of the brig Ottoman. He had found 
a runaway concealed on board, but had set sail to return, evidentiy 
with the Intention of toking the man back into captivity. A 
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steamer was sent out to rescue the slave, but the Ottoman man- 
aged to elude it, and the man was lost At a meeting held Sep- 
tember 24, 1846, a committee was appointed for the purpose of 
preventing similar outrages.' 

§ 46. Literitate rdations. — The spirit of opposition to the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law made itself felt, not^ly in popular 
demonstrations and in legislation, but in interstate Telations. We 
have already noticed the Prigg case,* and its effect in relieving the 
States from any responsibility in the enforcement of the law. 
Other States took advantage of this decision, and of the general 
principle of international law, that one nation or state is not bound 
to enforce the municipal law of another. 

§ 47. Boston and Isaao cases (1837-1839). — In 1837 a runaway 
was found on the ship Boston, then oi\ her homeward voyage from 
Georgia to Maine. After landing, the slave succeeded in getting 
to Canada. The Governor of Georgia charged the captain with 
slave-stealing, and demanded his return as a fugitive from justice. 
The Governor of Maine would not comply with the request, be- 
cause, as he said, the laws of that State recognized slaves not as 
property, but as persons. The indignant legislature of Georgia 
adopted resolutions calling upon Congress so to amend the laws 
that the Governor of Maine should be compelled to give up slave 
stealers as fugitives from justice. Resolutions were presented in 
the United States Senate, but no action was taken.* 

The refusal to use State machinery against fugitives extended 
to the process of extradition against persons connected with the 
rescue of slaves. Thus in the Isaac case, in 1839, Virginia asked 
New York for the arrest of three colored men who were accused 
of abetting a slave's escape. The Governor of New York returned 
answer, that no State could demand the surrender of a fugitive 
from justice for an act which was made criminal only by its own 
legislation.^ 

§48. Ohio and Xontiiokj ease. — Kentucky, in 1848, demanded 
from the Governor of Ohio the extradition of fifteen persons on' 
the charge of aiding the escape of a fugitive. Governor Bell 

refused, on the ground that Ohio laws did not recognize property 

§ 



in man.* 
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§ 49. PmeoQiioBi. — The effects of the aid and protection thus 
given fugitives by Northern people or governments awakened 
among the slaveholders a feeling of wrong and indignation. The 
Fugitive Slave Law was clear, and they determined to carry it out 
to the letter. They began, therefore, energetically to prosecute 
people for aiding and harboring escaping slaves. The case just 
mentioned shows how difficult it was to secure prosecutions be- 
yond Uic SUte boundaries. When the offence occurred witiiin the 
bounds of a slave Sute. tiie judgments were most severe, and the 
heaviest possible fines and longest terms of imprisonment were 
inflicted for simple acts of charity. 

§ 50. Van Zandi, Pearl, and Walker oasas. — Mr. Van Zandt, re- 
turning into the country from Cincinnati one day in 1840, took 
nine fugitive slaves from Kentucky into his farm wagon. He was 
stopped by three persons, and all but two of the slaves were recap- 
tured. Mr. Van Zandt was arrested, taken into court, and fined 
twelve thousand dollars, which exhausted his entire property.* 

A still more severe penalty was that imposed upon Captain 
Drayton, of the schooner Pearl, in 1848. He took on board sev- 
enty-fivc fugitive slaves, and sailed up the Potomac. An armed 
steamer, sent in pursuit, overtook them and brought them back. 
Captain Drayton and another officer of the schooner were placed 
in prison, where they remained for twenty years, and at last were 
relieved only through the efforts of Charles Sumner.' 

Another insUnce of the same sort is the case of Mr. Jonathan 
Walker, in 1844. With seven fugitives he embarked from Pensa- 
cola in an open boat for the Bahama Islands, but he received a 
sun-stroke and was obliged to leave the management of the craft in 
the hands of the negroes. On account of the accident, they were 
overUken by two sloops, and both fugitives and their protector 
captured. Mr. Walker was twice tried, imprisoned, sentenced to 
stand in the pillory, and branded on the hand with the letters S. S., 
slave stealer.* The crime and the punishment have alike been 
glorified in Whittier's verses : — 

*• Then lift that manly right hand, bold ploughman of the wave I 
lu branded hand ahall propheiy ' Salvation to the Slave 1 ' 
Hold up iu ftre-jronght language that whoao readt may feel 
Hit heart swell #ong within him, hit iinewt change to iteeL*** 
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§ 51. Unpopularity of the Fugitive Qitve Aetof 1860. — The passage 
of the new law probably increased the number of antislavery 
people more than anything else which had occurred during the 
whole agitation. Many of those formerly indifferent were roused to 
active opposition by a sense of the injustice of the Fugitive Slave 
Act as they saw it executed in Boston and elsewhere. Hence, r 
in the cases of the period from 1850 to the outbreak of the Civaj 
War, we shall find a new element The antislavery party, grown 
strong, resisted the regulations, and instead of the unquestioned 
return of a fugitive, as in colonial times, or of prosecutions 
carried on under the simple conditions of the act of 1793, the 
struggle became long and complex. In fact during tiiis time/ 
hardly an important case can be cited in which there was not/ 
some opposition to the natural course of the law. These exasper- 
ating effects were not at first apparent to the South, since before 
the famous rescues began several cases of rendition showed the 
power of the Executive. As the escapes grew more and more 
frequent yearly, increasing all the time in boldness, the slave- 
holders put forth greater efforts to punish the offenders, and 
prosecutions were numerous. But the " new law had no moral 
foundation," and against such an act public sentiment must sooner 
or later revolt, no matter how severe may be its provisions.^ As 
Mr. James Freeman Clarke has said, " It was impossible to con- 
vince the people that it was right to send back to slavery men 
who were so desirous of freedom as to run such risks. All edu- 
cation from boyhood up to manhood had taught us to believe that 
it was the duty of all men to struggle for freedom." ' 

§ 53. Frinoiplo of the leloetion of oases. — The large number of 
cases occurring between 1850 and i860 renders it impossible to 
present a detailed account of them all in a brief monograph. The 
selection, therefore, includes only such as are typical of the various 
phases of the agitation. 

§ S3. Hamlet ease (1850).— The first recorded action under the 
provisions of the law of 1850 took place on the a6th of Septem- 
ber of that year, just eight days after the passage of the act. 
James Hamlet, a free negro, who with his family had been living 
for several years in New York, was on that day arrested by a dep- 
uty United States Marshal as the fugitive slave of Mary Brown 
of Baltimore. After a hasty examination by Commissioner Gardt- 
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neff he was surrendered in accordance with the new law. These 
proceedings were not sufRciently well known at the time to excite 
a mob, but when discovered they roused so strong a feeling that 
the money necessary to redeem Hamlet was almost immediately 
raised, and on the 5 th of October he was brought back from 
slavery.' 

§ 54. fiiiiis ease (1851)i — Another instance in Boston, often men- 
tioned as the first under the law of 1850, but really six months later 
dian the Hamlet case, is that of Thomas M. Sims. A common 
method of seizure was followed. Marshal Tukey arrested Sims on 
a false charge of theft. Mr. Potter of Virginia then claimed him 
as his slave. Court Square was filled with people. The Marshal 
feared a popular outbreak while the matter was pending, and, to 
the indignation of the city, caused the court-house in which Sims 
was confined to be surrounded with chains. As these were but 
four feet from die ground, the judges as they went in and out from 
the sessions were forced, morning and night, to bow beneath them. 
The building was also strongly guarded by a company of armed 
men, ever afterward known as the " Sims Brigade.*' Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr. and Samuel E. Sewall conducted Sims*s case. Commis- 
sioner Curtis overruled the constitutional objections to the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and to the judicial functions of the Commissioners of 
the United States courts. Then, despite all efforts of the anti* 
slavery people in his behalf, the certificate which sent Sims back to 
Virginia was made out and signed by Commissioner Curtis.' The 
Liberator says of the popular sentiment: "One feeling was visi- 
ble on almost every countenance, commiseration, humiliation,-— 
commiseration for the victim, humiliation at the degradation of 
Massachusetts. No man talked, no man thought, of violence. 
Why? Because it is acquiesced in? No I no I Because it is 
approved? A thousand times, no I but because government is 
pleased to enforce the law, and resistance is hopeless."* Sims 
was taken from his cell in the early morning, observed only by 
a few faithful vigilants, and, amid platoons of armed men, con^ 
ducted to the United States ship Acorn, which was detailed to 
carry him back to the South.^ 

lie indignation of the antislavery people remained to be ex* 
pressed, and a mass meeting was held on the Common and in 
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lll^TZ^'^^\^''''^'^^ ^"^""P* ^"^ Theodore Parker ad- 
dressed the assemblage, and Phillips noticed the fact thlfV^ ^ 

troops had not been seen in the streets of Bosto^^^^^^ 
coats marched up from Long Wharf.' ^ "^' 

US^ Bmu oaia (1854). -The rendition of Anthony Bum. ;« 
^4^ was the last great fugitive slave case whth ic^^^ I 
Boston. Burns was the property of Charles F. Suttle of v7^ni^ 

upon a warrant issued by Judffe Lor!n» kl • . * "' 

fugitive .lave by Suttle. ^ ^ ^' ^* *" "'*""«» « * 

When the knowledge of the arrest began to circulate th^ ««.♦ 
Intense excitement prevailed. Handbill asking a^^^^Jr,^^^^^^ 
people to go to Boston were sent throughout the counfT t^K^ 
meetings held in Faneuil and Meionaon HalU wercr^di""'* 

took part in the attempted rescue which followed onVof th.^ 
meetings thus describes it:— "^ 

morame before «,, .,«„,, ^ ^„ ^ '^'^ 

" Mr. Phillips saw that It was useless to tiy to bo on so h« «» 

voT«er?he*l;;Je':r: f"*^" '^^*" '^^^'^^' At fi«t he^r 
vocated the same plan, but at last, as he found die crowd growine 

more and more eager and uproarious, he said. 'Well, If y^3 

ho„,r TK r **" """"^ *•>* fi«t ♦<>'««»» the court 

5f axe. p'""' ** f"""^ P'"'=P'"-«' <■«' « 'ong beams and b^x« 
6f axes. Five or six men seired one of these beams, and SoS 

^pressure the large door of the court-house crush^ h^e ri^ 

Mr. Higgmson first stepped In. but just then a pistol ,hof^ 

heard, and the mob fell back. Mr. HIgglnson Lked J^ul" 



* Liberator. April 17. 1851. 

• BottOQ JcNinuU, Mtr 29, 1854. 
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and entreated them not to desert him, but the favorable moment 
was gone. The people should have lost no time in filling the 
house, for the marines had been ordered from the Navy Yafd, 
and when they appeared nothing further could be done/'* In 
this riot James Batchelder, one of the Marshal's guards, was 

kiUed. m^ « u 

At the trial, though Burns was ably defended by Mr. R. H. 
Dana and others, it was of no avail. His identity was unfortu- 
nately estoblished from the first He had recognized and ad- 
dressed his master, and also a Mr. Brant, who had once hired him. 
The order for his rendition was therefore at once given • 

Guarded by a large military force he was conducted through 
the streets, filled with an indignant multitude, to the United States 
cutter Morris, which had been ordered by the President to take 
him back.' Many buildings on the route were hung with black, 
and so great was the popular excitement, that Rev. J. F. Clarke, an 
eyewitness of the affair, has said : " It was evident that a very 
Uifling incident might have brought on a collision, and flooded 
the streets with blood." 

The difficulty of enforcing the act was shown in the precaution- 
ary measures immediately adopted by the government The city 
police, the militia, the marines, and some regular troops, were 
ordered out to the task of guarding one poor fugitive. It cost 
the country one hundred thousand dollars to send this single 
slave back to his master.^ 

Not long after Burns's return, a sum of money, to which Charles 
Devens, United SUtes Marshal at his trial, contributed largely, 
was raised in Boston and the vicinity for his purchase ; but it was 
found impossible to effect it' 

Mr. Higginson. Wendell Phillips, and Theodore Parker, with 
others, were indicted for riot, but the indictment was quashed by 
Judge Curtis on technical grounds, and they were discharged.' 

§ 56. Gamer ease (1856). — Of all the cases of rendition, the sad- 
dest and next to the Bums case probably the best known at the 

1 Pmonal sUtement of Mr. Elbrldge Spragoe. made to iHe writer. Col. T. W. 
Higginioii taggetu a few minor correction! In Mr. Spmguc'i ntmtWe. The first 
person to step in was an unknown negro » the beam osed was found in Court Square; 
Done were prepared beforehand ; there was but one box of axes. ' ■ 

« Boston Dally Advertiser, 1854. Worcester Spy. May 31. 1854. Argument of Mr. 

IL H. Dana. 

• Liberator, Aug. fi, 1854. .. « Von Hoist. V. 64. 
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time, was that of Margaret Gamer. Jn accounts of the Under- 
ground Railroad we are told that winter was tlie favorite season 
for flight in the section of the country south of the Ohio, since ice 
then covered the river, and the difRculty of crossing by boat did 
not arise. It was at this season that Simeon Gamer, his son Rob- 
ert, and their families, fled from Kentucky and crossed the frozen 
stream to the house of a colored man in Cincinnati. They were 
soon traced tliither, and after a desperate hand to hand struggle 
the house was entered. There the pursuers found that Mar- 
garet Garner, preferring for her children death to slavery, had 
striven to take their lives, and one lay dead. The case was im- 
mediately brought into court, where, despite the efforts made to 
save them, rendition was decided upon. On the way back, Mar- 
garet, in despair, attempted to drown herself and her child in the 
river; but even the deliverance of death was denied her, for she 
A was recovered and sold, to be carried yet farther south.^ 
' § ^7. Shadrach ease (1861). — In the three typical cases just de- 
scribed, neither the law's delay, violent interference, nor the des- 
peration of the slave, availed to prevent the return of the fugitive 
to the oppressor. Let us turn from this group, and take up those 
more important cases wherein the law was not allowed to complete 
its course, but rescues were accomplished, either by free negroes 
or antislavery people. First in time and importance comes the 
case of Shadrach, which occurred in Boston in Febmary, 1851. 

In May, 1.850, a slave named Frederic Wilkins had run a\\*ay 
from Virginia and come to Boston, where he found employment as 
a waiter in the Cornhill Coflce House under the alias of Shadrach. 
He had been there not quite a year, however, when John De Bere, 
his master in Norfolk, sent some one in pursuit of him. A war- 
rant was served and he was arrested while at work. United States 
Commissioner Riley then took him to the court-house, where 
Mr. List, a young lawyer of antislavery sympathies, offered his 
aid as counsel, and Messrs. Charles G. Davis, Samuel E. Sewall, 
and Ellis Gray Loring also came to his assistance. Mr. List ob- 
tained some delay in the proceedings ; but since, by the act of 
1843,' the use of State jails had been denied for fugitives, the offi- 
cers were obliged to keep the prisoner in the court-room until an- 
other place of confinement could be found. By this time a large 
number of people had gathered about the building, and were trying 
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to Voice an entrance. For a long time they were anaWe to enter, 
but at last opportunity was given as Mr. Davis opened the door to 
leave the court-room. In spite of all efforts on the part of the 
officers to close the door, a body of colored people under the lead 
of Lewis Hayden rushed in and seized the prisoner. They carried 
him triumphanUy out of the court-room on their shoulders, and 
•o«n saw him safely sUrted for Canada. Mr. Davis and others 
were prosecuted for aiding in the rescue, but nothing was proved 
against them. Intense excitement prevailed in the city, and finally 
throughout tiie country, since Congress took up this infringement 

of the law.* 

Mr. Clay, February 17. 1851. introduced a resolution which 
requested the President to send to Congress " any information he 
may possess in regard to the alleged recent case of a forcible 
nsisunce to the execution of the laws of the United States m the 
city of Boston," and communicate to Congress " what means he 
has adopted to meet the occurrence," and "whether, in his opinion, 
any additional legislation is necessary to meet the exigencies of 
the case."* President Pierce then issued a proclamation announ- 
cing the facts to the country, and calling on all people to assist in 
quvlling this and other disturbances. The Senate's request was 
also answered in an Executive message to Congress, which an- 
nounced to them that the President would use all his constitutional 
powers to insure the execution of the laws. Such unusual national 
interference gave the case wide celebrity, and, as Von Hoist says, 
" The pretensions and assumptions of the South were encouraged 
in a very unwise way, by the fact that, by such a manner of 
treating the matter, people seemed to recognize that it was en- 
tiUed to hold the whole North responsible for every violation of 
the compromise, which could properly be laid at the door of only 
a few individuals. The proclamation and the message placed 
the compromise in a far more glaring light than the liberation of 

Shadrach."* ^ ^ 

§ 58. J«rry XeHenrj wswa (18«l). -- Later, a case occurred at 
Syracuse, New York, which was a significant illustration of the 
successful action of a vigilance committee. Jeny McHenry, a 
fctpecuble colored man who had Uved for several years in that 
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city, was arrested in October, 185 1, as a fugitive slave. At the 
examination, which took place at two o'clock in the afternoon, he 
found opportunity to break away from the officers and escape 
through the crowd, which opened to allow him to pass. He was, 
however, immediately pursued and recaptured. It so happened 
that an Agricultural Fair and a convention of the Liberty Party 
were going on at that time in Syracuse, and the city was unusually 
full of people. When the alarm bell gave notice to the vigilance 
committee that a negro had been seized, Mr. Gerrit Smith, who 
was attending the meetings, and Rev. Samuel J. May, with others* 
hastened to the scene. The Commissioner, after the capture, had 
again taken up the trial, but such a disturbance was made by the 
crowd which gathered outside that he was forced to adjourn. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Smith with the committee had planned a rescue, 
and at about half-past eight fully two thousand people had assem- 
bled, and an assault was begun upon the court-house. They broke 
doors and windows, overpowered the officers, and at last bore 
Jerry away in triumph. 

He remained in the home of a friend until he could be sent to 
Canada. Prosecutions were immediately instituted, and eighteen 
persons indicted for taking part in the rescue, but nothing came 
of the case. On the other side, Henry W. Allen, Marshal in the 
case, was tried for kidnapping. The judge declared the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act unconstitutional, but a verdict of not guilty was 
rendered.^ 

§ 59. Oberlin-Wellingtoa roiono (1858). — Sometimes, however, 
general sentiment was so strong that the rescue became, not an 
action instigated and carried through by three or four deter- 
mined men, but the indignant uprising of a whole town. Such 
was the Oberlin-Wellington case, celebrated for the great number 
of prosecutions and the high character of those engaged in it. 
Two kidnappers from Kentucky induced an Oberlin boy, by a 
bribe of twenty dollars, to entice away a negro named John Rice 
on pretence of giving him work. Having taken him to a lonely 
spot, he was seized and carried about eight miles across country 
to Wellington, there to await the south bound train. 

On the way the party was overtaken by an Oberlin College 
student, who at once gave the alarnL A crowd gathered and 
followed the kidnappers to the railway station. There, by placing 
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a ladder upon the balcony they succeeded in rescuing John from 
the upper story of the house in which he was confined. For this 
violation of the law thirty-seven citizens of Obcrlin and Wellington 
were indicted. This produced the greatest excitement all over the^ 
coontry» and the case grew more and more complicated, until the 
proceedings had lasted several months. Public meetings to ex- 
press sympathy with the prosecuted were held in many places. 
Some of them were imprisoned to await the trial, but no severe 
sentences were imposed.^ 

§ 60. ffliriitifiT^ft ease (1801). — Occasionally the rescue of fugi- 
tives was not accomplished by a sudden unorganized movement, 
but by a deliberate armed defence on the part of the slaves and 
their friends. In the Christiana case the affair was marked by 
violence and bloodshed, while the fact that the Quakers Castner 
Hanway and Elijah Lewis were afterward prosecuted made it no- 
torious ; and the further fact that the charge was not, as usual, that 
of aiding a fugitive, but of treason, gave it still greater interest 

In and about Christiana, Pennsylvania, there were many ne- 
groes who had formerly been slaves, descriptions of whom were 
frequently furnished to kidnappers by a band of men known, 
throughout the country as the " Gap Gang." A league for mutual 
protection -had therefore been formed by the colored people, and 
prominent among them for intelligence and boldness was William 
Parker. Soon after the passage of the law of 1850, Edward Gor- 
such and a party came from Maryland to Christiana for a fugitive 
slave. With United Stotes officers from Philadelphia they went 
immediately to the house of William Parker, where the man they 
were seeking was sheltered. When their demand was refused, they 
fired two shots at the house. This roused the people, and a riot 
ensued in which the fugitive escaped. Mr. Gorsuch was killed, 
his son desperately wounded, and the rest put to flight Castner 
Hanway at the b^inning of the struggle was notified of the kid- 
nappers' presence, and, though feeble in health, hastened to the 
scene. When ordered by Marshal Kline to aid him in accord- 
ance with the law, he refused ; yet, far from leading in the affair, 
he tried in every way to prevent bloodshed and bring about 

peace. 

After it was over, Parker, with two other colored men, knowing 
that arrest must follow, secreted themselves under piles of shav- 
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ings in an old carpenter's shop. At night they sent four wagons 
in different directions as decoys for the detectives, and were 
carried safely away by a fifth. Many negroes hid that night in 
the' corn shocks, and under the floors of houses, until escape 
could be made in safety.^ 

Castner Hanway was arrested, and arraigned before the United 
States court on the charge of treason; but no proof of a con- 
spiracy to make a general and public resistance to the law could 
be found, and he was acquitted. Afterward it was desired to try 
Hanway and Lewis for "riot and murder," but the grand jury 
ignored the bill, and all prisoners were released. With these 
prosecutions the end of the affair was apparently reached, though 
perhaps its influence may be traced in a succeeding case. 

§61. liiller oas6 (l85i). — A noted kidnapper from Maryland, 
in 1 85 1, seized a free negro girl living at the house of Mr. Miller, 
in Nottingham, Pennsylvania, and took her to Baltimore. Mr. 
Miller followed them, and succeeded in getting her freed. He 
then started back, but never reached home. Search was made* 
and his body found upon the way. It was thought that the 
murder was committed in revenge for the part he had taken in 
the Christiana riot' 

§ 62. John Brown in Ktnsai (1858). — It was during this period 
also that John Brown was endeavoring to put into execution hb 
famous plan for freeing the slaves. This is interesting, not only as 
typical of organized efforts to free the slaves on the plantations, but 
also because of its connection witli other phases of the slavery ques- 
tion, into which we shall not attempt to enter here. His idea ^'as 
first to gather as large a force as possible, then, when his men were 
properly drilled, to run off the slaves in large numbers ; to retain 
the brave and strong in the mountains, and to send the weak and 
timid to the Nortli by the " Underground Railroad.** * 

In December, 1858, BroMm divided his forces into tu'o divisions, 
and went into Missouri. Here he succeeded in freeing eleven 
slaves, and, though pursued by a far superior number of Missou- 
rians, took them safely into Kansas. The affair, by its boldness, 
created great excitement throughout the South. The Governor 
of Missouri offered three thousand dollars reward, and the Presi- 
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dent of the United Sutes two hundred and fifty dollars, for 
Brown's capture ; within a veiy short time he had succeeded in 
conveying himself and his eleven fugitives safely into Canada, and 
die horses which he had appropriated from the sUveholders in 
order to carry his proteges out of Kansas were afterward publicly 
sold by him in Ohio.^ 

1 Von HoH Jol» Broiro, 104* 
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§ 63. Methods of esoape. — The great increase in the number of 
fugitives after 1 850 was in part due to the uneasiness felt by 
Northern people under a law which made them co-workers with 
the South in a system of slave hunting, and in part to the greater 
ease of communication now aflforded between the two sections. 
The knowledge tl^at there was in the North a body of ^ aboli- 
tionists" eager to aid thefn from bondage to freedom was also 
spreading more widely each day among the slaves. 

Public interest in the subject was more and more aroused, not 
only by the cases of cruelty and injustice which were forcibly 
brought to the attention of Northern communities, but also by 
the romantic and thrilling episodes of the escapes. To under- 
stand the attitude of the North toward fugitives, it is necessary to 
examine some of the diflfercnt methods used by the fugitives in their 
flight. Perhaps a better point of view than that of the outside 
observer will be gained by placing ourselves in the position of the 
slave, and examining his motives for flight, the difficulties which 
he encountered at home, the manner in which he overcame them» 
and, Anally, the various paths of escape then open to him, and the 
agencies which befriended him and forwarded him on his way. 
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§ 64. Jbuooi for etoape. — First, why did the slave seek to 
escape? However unlike the attending circumstances, we find 
upon investigation that the negro's desire to run away may be 
traced to one of but three or four motives. Among the more 
intelligent slaves, who could comprehend the nature and injustice 
of their position, it often rose solely from tlie upspringing in their 
hearts of that love of freedom natural to all men. It is probable 
that in the greater number of cases this was the motive at the root 
of the matter. A fugitive, on being questioned at an Underground 
Railroad station as to his reasons for escape, replied that he had 
had a kind master, plenty to eat and to wear, but that notwith- 
standing this for many years he had been dissatisfied. He was 
thirsting for freedom.^ Another said that his owner had always 
been considerate, and even indulgent to him. He left for no 
other reason than simply to gain his liberty.' 

A second reason, and that which perhaps most frequently led 
them to take the decisive step in this often long premeditated act, 
was the cruel treatment received from their masters. An owner 
upon one of the Southern plantations said' his slaves usually ran 
away after they had been whipped, or something had occurred 
to make them angry.* 

A third and very effective cause was the fear of being sold 
South, where slave life, spent in toil under the merciless masters 
of the rice swamps and cotton fields, was seen on its darkest side. 
Such was the horror with which the slave regarded this change, 
that the threat of it was constantly use4 by owners as one of the 
surest means of reducing their rebellious slaves to submission. In 
the Virginia Slave Mother's Farewell to . her Daughters who have 
been sold into Southern bondage, Whittier has well expressed 
their feeli/igs.* 



1 Still, UndergnMnid Rtilroad, 41a 

* F. I* Olflwtod, Jonrney in the Back Coantry, 49. 
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* "Gone, gone, — sold tnd gone 

To the rice swamp dank and lone,— 
Where the slaTe*whip ceaaelesa iWinfib 
Where the noitome insect stings, 
Where the fever demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews, 
Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty air, — 
Oone, gone, "^ sold and gone 
To the rice swamp dank and lone 
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Many cases of this kind came to light through the examinations at 
the Underground Railroad stations. Three brothers once learned 
that the next day they were to be sent South with a slave trader then 
in the vicinity. Filled with terror at the prospect, they preferred 
the danger of death in the swamps to the certainty of life In the 
unknown country. That night tliey made their escape, but it was 
only after weeks of wandering in swamps and morasses that they 
reached a haven.' 

So long as a black family remained together upon one planta- 
tion, their love for one another operated as the strongest bond to 
prevent their departure ; but when, as constantly happj^ned, the 
sale and separation of the members scattered families far and wide, 
with no hope of reunion, the firmest and often the sole tie which 
bound them to the South was broken. There was no longer any- 
thing to hold them back.* 

§ 65. ConditioDi of slave life. — These are some of the motives 
which led the slave to plan an escape. It will now be well to 
glance at those surrounding conditions, incident to the time and 
country, which made successful flight particularly difficult' First , 
t he slave was a negro : and in t he South, where, the presumptioti 
was that eveiy Jt>Aaclcjman, must be ji, slave, the color of his skin 
gave not only a means of tracing" him, but also made him liable 9X 
any moment to questioning and arrest 

In both city and country patrols were appointed, whose duty 
It was to keep strict watch over the negroes ; and any slave found 
away from his plantation, unless in livery or. provided with a pass. 

From Virginia's hills and waters, — 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters I 

< 

"There no mother's eye is near them, 

There no mother's ear can hear them; 

Never, when the torturing lash 

Seams their bade with many a gash, 

Shall a mother's kindncM bless them, 

Or a mother's arms careu them. ... ^ 

• 

"Oh, when weary, sad, and slow 

From the fields at night they go, 

Faint with toil, and racked with pain, 

To their cheerless homes again,— 

There no brother's voice shall greet them 

There no fiither*s welcome meet thenL** 



Still, Underground Railroad, 443. 
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could be whipped and sent back to his master.* It was also law- 
ful for any white man to seize and carry a stray slave to the nearest 
jail.* The next morning, if not claimed, he was advertised in a 
manner of which the following is an example : — 

^Was taken up and committed to the jail of Halifax Ca, on the 36th 
day of May, a dark colored boy who says bis name is Jordan Artis ; said 
hfif says he was bom free, and bound out to Mr. Beale, near Murfreesboro^ 
Hartford Co., N. C, and is now twenty-one years of age. Owner is re- 
quested to come forward, prove property, pay charges, and take said boy 
away within time prescribed by law, otherwise he will be dealt with as the 
hw directs. 

"O. P. SHBLLy/tf//^. 

"Halifia Co.. N. C, June 8, 1855." • 

If not claimed within one year, such a prisoner could be sold 
by the jailer. Thus Olmsted remarks that " the security of the 
whites b not so much dependent upon patrols, as on the con- 
stant, habitual, and instinctive surveillance and authority of all 
white people over the blacks."* 

§ 66. Ssoapes to th« woods. — If an opportunity for escape should 
present Itself, the first question for the slave was, " In what direc- 
tion shall I turn?" Many slaves knew nothing of the Northern 
people, or had heard of Canada only as a cold, barren, uninviting 
xountry, where the negro must perish. To those who had neither 
the courage nor the knowledge requisite for a long journey, the 
woods and swamps near by oflfered the only refuge. There they 
built cabins, or lived in caves, and got food by hunting and fish- 
ing, and by raids upon the neighboring plantations. 

In one of the papers of the day an underground den is noticed, 
the opening of which, though in sight of two or three houses, and 
near roads and fields, where passing was constant, had been so 
concealed by a pile of straw, that for many months it had remained 
unnoticed. When discovered, on opening a trap-door, steps were 
seen leading down into a room about six feet square, comfortably 
ceiled with boards, and containing a fire-place. The den was well 
stocked with food by the occupants, who had been missing about 
a year.* 

1 WilliaiBf, History of th« Negro Race in America, w^y 

* Stin, Undergroand Railroad, 97. 

* F. L. Olinated, The Cotton Kingdom, 157. 

* F. Li Olmsted, Jcfomty in tlie Back Coontry, 444. 

* W. I. Bowditdh, Slavery and tlie Constitution 1 Macon (Ga.) Telegnun, Nor. s;, 
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In most cases slaves were not so bold, and preferred conceal- 
ment on an uninhabited island, or a bit of land surrounded by 
morasses. We often find advertisements of the time, mentioning 
such places as the probable refuge of runawa}*s. The Savannah 
Georgian of 1839 offers a reward for two men who have been out 
for eighteen months, and are supposed to be encamped in a swamp 
near Pine Grove Plantation. 

In the Great Dismal Swamp, which extends from near Norfolk, 
Virginia, into North Carolina, a large colony of these fugitive ne- 
groes was established, and so long was the custom continued that 
children were born, grew up, and lived their whole lives in its dark 
recesses. Besides their hunting and fishing, they sometimes ob- 
tained food and money, in return for work, from the poor whites 
and the negroes who had homes on the borders of the swamp. It 
was this practice of remaining out near home which, under easy 
masters, brou^t about the habitual runaways, — men who were 
constantly escaping, and after a little time returning, often of their 
own accord.^ One of his masters said of William Browne, afterward 
a well known ' speaker upon slavery, that he hesitated some time 
before he invested seven hundred dollars in William, for he was 
"a noted runaway."' Again, in a Southern paper advertising a 
sale of slaves, one description is thus given : " Number 47, Daniel, 
a runaway, but has not run away during the last two years, aged 
28 years." • 

§ 67. Etoapes to the Vorth. — Of those who, with heroic hearts 
and firm courage, determined to reach even Canada, many had 
seldom left the plantation on which they were born, and were so 
completely ignorant of geography and relative distances, that the 
best and quickest way northward could seldom be chosen. They 
knew nothing of the facilities for communication possessed by 
their masters through newspapers and telegraph, and would often 
fancy themselves safe when they had travelled but a short distance 
from home. In reality, the white people about were often fuller 
informed against them, and arrests were almost sure to follow.^ 

The journeys of the fugitives were necessarily long, since un- 

1 Ball, Mammoth Pictorial Tonr of United States, 54; F. L. Olmsted, Jowney 
In the Back Country, 155. 

* W. I. Bowditch, SlaTcry and the Conititvtion; Macon (Ga.) Telegram, Nor. 17, 
1838. 

* Liberator, April 12, 1859. 

* Wm. Parker, Freedman^ Story, in Atlantic Monthly, Febmary and Mmch, 
1866 ; Letter from Gei rit Smith, in Liberator, Dec 18, 183& 
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frequented ways were generally chosen, and but part of the day 
could be used. There is a record of a man who had " taken a 
whole year in coining from Alabama to Cincinnati, He had trav- 
elled only in the night, hiding in the woods during the day. He 
had notliing to eat but what he could get from the fields, some- 
times finding a chicken, green corn, or perhaps a small pig." ^ 

Although the methods pursued were innumerable, and varied 
from those of the man whose only guide was the north star, to 
those of the party aided onward by the most elaborate arrange- 
ments of the Underground Railroad, the fugitive was obliged to 
follow one of two great routes, by water or by land. From the 
earliest times the ship had been a favorite refuge. Once on board 
a craft bound to a Northern port, the fugitive was almost certain of 
reaching that destination, and, once arrived, could hope for pro- 
tection from the Northern friends of whom vague rumors had 
penetrated the South. New laws, therefore, bore piore and more 
heavily upon captains who should be found guilty of harboring 
a slave» and many cases were made public of cruel treatment 
experienced by slaves at the hands of captains who'scnt them di- 
rectly back. Nevertheless, escapes on shipboard still occurred fre- 
quently through the years of slavery. A method commonly used 
by women in getting on board was to disarm suspicion by appear- 
ing to be carrying some freshly laundered clothes to the sailors. 

§ 68. XTm of proteotum papers. — Another method called for less 
physical effort on the part of the fugitive, but for greater coohiess. 
It was simply to procure from some freeman his protection papers, 
and to show them whenever necessary to disarm suspicion. As 
the descriptions could seldom be made to agree, both giver and 
receiver were placed in situations of the greatest risk. It was thus» 
however, that Frederick Douglass travelled in the most open man- 
ner from Baltimore to New York, and escaped from a bondage to 
which he never aflcnvard returned.' 

§69. FugitiTai diaguiied as whites: Craft case. — Sometimes the 
boldest plans succeeded best if supported by sufficient firmness 
and presence of mind. Three negroes possessed of a considerable 
sum of money once determined upon a plan, startling in its sim- 
plicity and success. They hired a good travelling coach and 
horses. They then bribed a white beggar to dress as a Virginian 

• 1 J. F. Qarke, AntttHiTery Dayi, 9> 
* LUt and Timet of Frederick Doogltse, 19& 
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gentleman, while they mounted.the coach as his driver and footnien ; 
and in this guise they successfully made their way into Canada.^ 

Another example of unconcealed flight is found in the often told 
story of the escape of William and Ellen Craft, in 1848. They 
lived in Macon, Georgia, and were generally well treated. But 
Ellen had been compelled to go North with her mistress, and leave 
her little child at home; during this absence, the child died un- 
cared for. From that time she determined to escape.' 

William at last arranged a plan which was successfully carried 
out. Ellen was nearly white. She personated a young Southern 
planter, while William accompanied her as her servant She 
carried her right arm in a sling so that she might not be expected 
to write, bandaged her smooth face, and put on a pair of green gog- 
gles. Thus disguised, she succeeded in buying tickets for herself 
and servant without discovery. In the train she was terrified to 
see a gentleman who had known her from childhood. He even 
sat down by her, and spoke, but to her great relief, he saw in her 
only a young invalid going North for his health. From Savannah 
they took a steamer to Charleston. There they had some diffi- 
culty in passing inspection, but their most dangerous stopping 
place was Baltimore, where every white man with a slave was 
required to prove his right of property before he could be 
allowed to go on to Philadelphia. After some conversation Ellen 
told the officer that she knew no one in Baltimore, and had no 
proofs that William was her slave ; but that he was necessary to her 
on account of her illness, and she must take him on. The officer 
finally relented, as the train was about to start, and Baltimore was 
safely passed. 

At Philadelphia shelter was found among the Quakers, and 
thence they pushed on to Boston. Here they engaged the at- 
tention of Theodore Parker, and he protected them during their 
stay. William took up his trade of cabinet-making, while Ellen 
added to their income by sewing. They lived thus quietly until 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1850. From that time, to 
remain even in Boston was hazardous. Soon after, there appeared 
one day in William's shop a man who had worked with him in the 
South. He immediately suspected the presence of others, and took 
refuge among friends. For two weeks Ellen was with Mr. Parker, 

. . ^ Appendix D, No. 41 ; AntialaTery Alouuuic, 74. 
* J. F. Clarke, AndilaYery Dajrt, S3. 
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who wrote his sermons during her stay with his sword in a drawer 
under his inkstand, and a pistol in his desk. 

They were then taken to Mr. Ellis Gray Loring*s home. Here 
William showed a most honorable spirit When he found Mr. 
Loring was not at home he would not remain, saying, " I am sub* 
jetting him to a heavy fine and imprisonment, and I must go at 
once to look for some other shelter." 

His pursuers, who had come from Georgia, were staying at the 
United States Hotel. The knowledge of their object was soon 
spread abroad, and they dared not go into the streets for fear of a 
mob. Handbills, calling attention to them, were placed every- 
where, and cries of '' Slave hunters I there go the slave hunters I *' 
were heard on all sides. At last, they were absolutely compelled 
to leave the city. William and Ellen no longer felt 'safe, and 
tiierefore went to England, where the remainder of their life was 
spent in peace.* 

§ 7a Vodflrgnmnd Bailroad. — From the preceding sketch of the 
conditions of escape, it is plain that no such numbers as are known 
to have fled could possibly have escaped from their masters' 
power had they depended solely upon their own exertions. From 
the beginning of the antislavery agitation, about 1830, and espe- 
cially near 1850, a mysterious organization made it a business to 
receive, forward, conceal, and protect fugitives. To that organiza- 
tion the name of " Underground Railroad " was given, and the 
many methods used by those connected with it can best be given 
under a more elaborate description of the system. 

§ 71. Bise and growth of tho iyitem.— The first efforts toward 
any systematic organization for the aid and protection of fugitive 
slaves are found among the Quakers in Pennsylvania. The great 
number of cases of kidnapping which occurred in this State af^er 
the passage of the law of 1793, by their injustice roused people to 
action in behalf of the free blacks ; and, their sympathies once 
enlisted for the colored race, it was but a step to the aid of the. 
fugitive negroes.* From this time, as the number of runaways 
Increased, new agencies were constantly being established, until 
from the slave States to Canada a perfect chain of stations was 
arranged, not more than one day's journey apart* The system is 

> Appendix D, Na 41. 

* Smedley, The Underfnmnd Railrotd, sd 

> Lalor't Cydop»dia, L 51 WUliamt, History of tfM Negro Raoo fa Anerkit 
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said to have extended from Kentucky and Virginia across Ohio, 
and from Maryland, through Pennsylvania and New York, to 
New England and Canada.* 

As negroes began to disappear, and their masters found them- 
selves unable to trace them farther than certain towns in Pennsyl- 
vania, they said, in bewilderment, " There must be an Underground 
Railroad somewhere," and this expression, suiting the popular 
fancy, became the general name by which the whole system was 
known.' 

§ 72. Xothods puioed. — Although often varied by circumstances, 
the general method of work was always the same. In the South, 
money was usually the motive, and for its sake the managers of 
the Railroad could usually get some one to aid a slave in escaping 
and crossing tlie line. In the North it was an unselfish, and some- 
times dangerous, work of charity. 

Fugitives arrived at the first station, ignorant, half-clothed, and 
hungry. There they were fed, and, in order to elude the adver- 
tisements sent through the States, disguises were provided. For 
women, the large veiled bonnet and plain attire of the Quakeress 
proved one of the best costumes. The men received a slip of 
paper, with a word or two which would be recognized at the next 
place, and, unless special caution was needed, were sent forward on 
foot Women and children were often taken in close carriages, 
sometimes constructed for this special purpose.* 

Stations, that is, the houses of persons known to be interested, 
were reached between sunset and ten o'clock in the evening. A 
tap at the door would rouse some member of the family, and the 
fugitive would be taken to the barn, or some place of conceal- 
ment.^ Often, too, these houses were not merely places for a 
night's tarrying, but homes where the ill and fatigued might remain 
and be cared for until strong enough for the onward journey.* 

To conduct people over this long line, and to baffle all plans of 
•their pursuers, required quick wit, as well as great courage and cool- 
ness.*^ So successful were the conductors in this respect, however, 
that a discouraged slave hunter, after a fruitless search, once said it 
was " as easy to find a needle in a haymow as a negro among 
Quakers." ^ 



> Clarke, Antislarery Days, 81. 
* Smedley, The Underfnmiid Railroad, 35. 
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When fugitives were concealed, and persons desiring to search 
the house appeared, it was the custom to receive the searchers cour* 
. teously. One of the family immediately engaged them in conver- 
satioii« and offered them refreshments. The hunt was thus delayed 
as long as possible, so that the fugitive might be helped away. In 
one case, while the slave's master was thus entertained upon the 
front piazza, the mistress of the house quietly conveyed the hunted 
negro out at the back door, and placed him under an inverted hogs- 
head standing by. Then, with the most unconcerned manner, she 
allowed the man to search until he was satisfied that there could be 
no fugitive in that house.* 

§ 73. Colored agents of the Vndargroimd Baflroad. — An example 
of the most courageous and successful action may be found in the 
life of Harriet Tubman,* who when a young girl made her escape 
from slavery alone and unassisted. After several years of work in 
the North, she determined to go back for her family. This trip was 
safely accomplished, and followed by others, until during her life 
she had made nineteen journeys, never losing a person. The 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke gives the following account of her 
methods: — 

** She said she first obtained enough money, then went to Mary- 
land, where she privately collected a party of slaves and got them 
ready to start She satisfied herself that they had enough courage 
and firmness to run the risks. For if once a negro entered her 
party, there was no falling back. Fully determined herself, she 
would allow no one to return. 

''She next made arrangements so that they should set out 
Saturday night, as there would be no opportunity on Sunday for 
advertising them, so that they had that day's start on their way 
North. Then she had (Places prepared where she could be sure 
that they could be protected and taken care of, if she had the 
money to pay for that protection. When she was at the North, 
she tried to raise funds until she got a certain amount, and then 
went South to carry out this plan. She always paid some colored 
man to follow after the person who put up the posters advertising 
the runaway, and pull them down as fast as they were put-up."* 

When she feared the party were closely pursued, she would take 
fhem for a time on a train southward bound, as no one seeing a 
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company of negroes going in this direction would for an instant 
suppose them to be fugitives. As their leader out of bondage, 
her people gave her the name of " Moses," and thus she is gener- 
ally known. 

§ 74. Proseontions of agents. — Such acts as those daily performed 
by the conductors on the Underground Railroad could not .be 
carried on under the existing laws witliout leading to prosecutions. 
Large rewards were many times offered for Harriet's capture, but 
she eluded all efforts to stop her work. At one time the Mary- 
land legislature offered a reward to any person who should secure 
Thomas Garrett in any public jail in the State. He was a Dela- 
ware Q"^^r> ^l^^t 1^ IS s^id» helped twenty-nine hundred slaves 
in escaping. The Governor was required to employ the best legal 
skill to prosecute liim on the charge of aiding runaways.^ He 
was afterward tried and fined a sum which consumed his entire 
property. As this was paid, the officer who received it said that 
he hoped the remembrance of this punishment would pre\Tnt 
any further trouble. Mr. Garrett, undaunted, replied that they 
had taken all that he possessed, but added, " If thee knows any 
poor fugitive who wants a breakfast, send him to me."* In fact, he 
seemed absolutely fearless. Angry slaveholders often called upon 
him, and demanded their property. He never denied knowledge 
of their slaves, or of .having helped them on their way, but, in the 
most quiet manner, positively refused to give information con- 
cerning them.* 

§ 75. Formal organization. — In 1838 the first formal organiza- 
tion of the Underground Railroad was made, with Robert Purvis 
as President. It was said that two markctwomcn in Baltimore 
were their best helpers. They had come into possession of a 
number of passports, or '' freedoms," which were used by slaves 
for part of the distance, and then were returned to serve the same 
purpose again.^ 

In all transactions connected with this organization the greatest 
secrecy was necessarily observed, seldom more than tuo or three 
persons at a station being allowed any knowledge of it. In the 
Liberator of 1843, a notice is found cautioning people against 
exposing in any way the methods used by fugitives in escaping, as 

1 Liberator, March 3, i860. 

* Pamphlet proposing a DcfensiTe League of Freedom, 6. 
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it only helped the pursuers in the next case. The fugitives them* 
selves were usually careful in this respect. Frederick Douglass 
absolutely refused until after the abolition of slavery to reveal 
the method of his escape.^ 

Mrs. G. S. Hillard, of Boston, was in the habit of putting fugi- 
tives in an upper room of her house. A colored man was placed 
there, and when Mrs. Hillard went up to see him, she found he 
had carefully pulled down all the shades at the windows. She told 
him that there was no danger of his being seen from the street 
^Perhaps not, Missis," he replied, "but I do not want to spoil 
the place/* He was afraid lest some one might see a colored face 
there, and so excite suspicions injurious to the next man.' 

§ 7& General effoet of esoapas. — Although many fugitives were 
aided previous to 1850, it was after the new law went into effect 
that the great efforts of the Abolitionists were centred on this 
form of assistance. Of such importance did it become, that at 
the beginning of the Civil War one of the chief complaints of the 
Southern States was tlie injury received through the aid given 
their escaping slaves by the North.* 

It was, however, really the "safety valve to the institution of 
slavery. As soon as leaders arose among the slaves who refused 
to endure the yoke, they would go North. Had they remained, 
there must have been enacted at the South the direful scenes of 
San Domingo."* 

• DoiVlaM, My Bondagt and Wecdom, yiy 

• J. F. CUrkt, AatitUYery Dmyt, 83. 

• Lalor^ CydofMedit, 1. 5; CongreMional Globe, 56 Cong, t Sow., Appeodli^ 150. 
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1 77. Character of the personal liberty lawi. 

f 78. AcU pasted before the Prigg decision (1793-1842). 
f 79. Acts passed between the Prigg decision and the 
Law (1843-1850). 

f8a AcU occasioned by the law of 1850(1850-1860). 

f8i. Massachusetts acts. 

f 82. ReTiew of the acts by States. 

§83. Effect of the personalliberty laws. 

§ 77. Charaeter of the personal Uberty laws. — The personal lib- 
crty laws Were statutes passed in the Northern States whose ob- 
ject was to defeat in some measure the national Fugitive Slave 
Law. Often their ostensible purpose was to protect the free ne^ 
groes from kidnappers, and to Uiis end they secured for the alleged 
fugitive the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and the trial 
by jury. Sometimes, however, they frankly avowed their aim as 
a deliberate attempt to interfere with the execution of the United 
States statutes. In the following examination of these laws, they 
will be considered first chronologically, and afterward more mi- 
nutely according to their subject matter. In previous chapters 
we have noticed many instances wherein fugitives have been be- 
friended by individuals, or by organizations like the Antislaveiy 
Societies or the Underground Railroad. But the action of the 
State governments in the personal liberty bills, from the time the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 began to be executed to the outbreak 
of the Civil War, showed that the dissatisfaction of the North was 
fundamental, and was not confined merely to the few in the van of 
the Antislavery movement. 

§ 78. Acts paiMd before the Frigg dodiion aTB»-1848). — Although 
the so-called personal liberty laws were not passed until about 
1840, Indiana » and Connecticut* had before that time provided 
that on appeal fugitives might have a trial by jury. The Con- 
necticut law, in contrast to the hostile spirit of later legislation, was 

« Rerised Uwt of Indiana, 1814. p. sat. • Uwt of Connecticnt. 1838, p. ^It, 
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entitfed, •• An Act for the fulfilment of the obligation of this State 
imposed by the Constitution of the United Sutes in regard to 
persons held to service or labor in one State escaping into an- 
otheri and to secure the right of trial by jury in the cases herein 
mentioned." Notwithstanding this preamble, the law provided for 
fining Sute officials who might take part in fugitive slave cases. 

The first definite personal liberty laws were passed by Ver- 
mont* and New York* in 1840, and were entitled Acts "to ex- 
tend the right of trial by jury." They not only insured jury trial 
but also provided attorneys to defend fugitives. This was the 
only law of the kind New York ever passed, and proved of little 
value, since it soon fell into disuse, and was almost forgotten. 

§ 79. Aets passed bttween ths Prigg deeMon and ths second FngittTS 
BftfsUw (iatt-ia»). — After the Prigg decision in 1842. wherein 
h was declared that the law must be executed through national 
powers only, and that State authorities could not be forced into 
action,* a new pla% of statutes sprang up. Tlie State legislatures 
seized the opportunity afforded them by Judge Story's opinion, 
to forbid State officers from performing the duties required of 
them by the law of 1793. and prohibited the use of State jails 
in fugitive slave cases. Such laws were passed in Massachusetts,* 
Vermont,* Pennsylvania,* and Rhode Island.^ In 1844, Connecti- 
cut repealed her act of 1838. as being then unconstitutional, but 
reUined the portion forbidding State officers to participate in the 

execution of the law. 

§80. Aetseeeadonedhythelawof 1860(1800-1800). — The pro- 
visions of the law of 1850 roused yet more opposition in the 
North, and before 1856 many of the States had passed personal 
liberty bills. The new national law avoided the employment of 
State officers. This change in the statute brought about a cor- 
responding alteration in the State legislation, and we therefore 
find the acts of this period differing somewhat from those of 
cariier years. They almost invariably prohibited the use of State 
jails, they often forbade State judges and officers to issue writs or 
to give assistance to the claimant, and punished severely the seiz- 
ure of a free person with the intent to reduce him to slavery. 

I Adt md RcMlTet of Vennont. 1840^ p. 13- * ^awt of New York. 1840, p. 174* 

• Set Mi^. I 27. * ^^ ®^ MMMchtttetU. 1843, p* S^ 

• Adt and Resolves of Vennont. 1843. p. 11. 

• Uws of Peniisjhrtnia, 1847. P* S06. 

t Acts and ResdiTes ol Rhode Island. 1848. p. is. 



Should an alleged fugitive be arrested, the personal liberty acts 
were intended to secure him a trial surrounded by the usual legal 
safeguards. The identity of the person claimed was to be pro\xd 
by two witnesses ; or they gave him the right to a writ of habeas 
corpus ; or they enjoined upon the court to which the ^Tit was 
returnable a trial by jury. At the trial the prisoner must be 
defended by an attorney, frequently the State or county attorney, 
and a penalty was provided for false testimony. Any violation of 
these clauses by State officers was punished by penalties var}'ing 
from five hundred dollars and six months in jail, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, to the maximum punishment in Vermont, of two thousand 
dollars' fine and ten years in prison. 

Such acts were passed in Vermont,* Connecticut.* and Rhode 
Island,' in Massachusetts.* Michigan,* and Maine.^ Later. la\rs 
were also enacted in Wisconsin,' Kansas,^ Ohio.* and Pennsylva- 
nia.^ or the other Northern States, two only. New Jerse>- and 
California, gave any official sanction to the rendition of fugitives. 
In New Hampshire. New York, Indiana. Illinois, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota, however, no full personal liberty laws were passed.* 

§ 81. Ma ws ohusc tts acts.— Let us now examine the purport of 
these acts in the various States. The general tenor and effect are 
best seen in Massachusetts, which may be selected as a typical 

* Laws of Vermont, 1850, p. 9. 

* Public Acts of Connecticut, 1854. p. 8a 

* Laws of Rhode Island, 1854, p. 32. 

* Laws of Massachusetts, 1855, p. 934} 1858, p. 151. 

* Laws of Michigan, 1855. p. 415. 

* Laws of Maine, 1857. p. 38. ^ Lalor, IIL 168. 

* Laws of Ohio, 1857, p. 1701 1858, p. ta 

* The following tabulation shows the provisions of the personal libertf laws u 
distributed among the States : — 

J^itfCf* «n4lputi€tt/0rMden U tnke eegnimfitt, Massachusetts, 1843 , Vermont, 1843 ; 
Connecticut, 1838; Rhode Island, 1854; Maine, 1855; PennsylTsnia, 1847. 

Writ of kabtM eorfm. Massachusetts, 18551 Michigan, 1855; Maine, 1857 i Con- 
necticut, 1838 and 1844. 

Jkry iriMi, Indiana, 18S4 ; New York, 1840 ; Vermont, 1840^ 1850^ and 1858; Con* 
neeticut, 1838; Michigan, 18551 Massachusetts, 1855. 

(/ft rf Jails feriUilen, Massachusetts, 1843 and 1855; Vermont, 1843 and 1858; 
PainsylTania, 1847; Rhode Island, 1848; Maine, 1855; Michigan, 1855; Ohio, 1857. 

AUomeys emphytd f defend fngitivef. New York, 1840 1 Vermont, 1840 , Massachn- 
■etts, 1855; Maine, 1857. 

False testimony ptmisked, Connecticut, 1838 and 18441 Michigan, 1855. 

AdmtssioH of national ofieers, Connecticut, 1838 and 1844, Vermont, 1844$ Malnc^ 
1855; New Hampshire^ 1857. 
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Stotc. . In 1837, Massachusetts passed a law "to restore the trial 
by jury, on questions of personal freedom." This secured to the 
prisoner a writ of personal replevin, which was to be issued from 
and returnable to the Court of Common Pleas for the county in 
which the plaintiff was confined, and was to be issued fourteen 
days at least before the return day. If the prisoner were se- 
creted, the court might send out a capias to take the body of the 
defendant. This act allowed an appeal to the Supreme Judicial 

Court 

In 1843, the Latimer case' occurred. This so aroused public 
sentiment that a great petition, signed by sixty-five thousand peo- 
ple, was sent to the legislature, asking for a new personal liberty 
law. On the basis of the Prigg decision, a law was enacted which 
forbade State magistrates to issue certificates or teke cognizance 
of the law of 1793, and withheld the use of State jails for the mi- 
prisonment of fugitives.' 

In 1851, in the Shadrach case,* there was opportunity for testing 
the value of this law. The fugitive was not indeed confined in any 
jail, but there was little difficulty in providing a place of detention, 
and the court-house was secured. In this year, acting upon a 
clause in the Governor's message, which treated of th^j new Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850, a committee in the legislature made a 
report, accompanied by resolutions and a bill further to protect 
personal liberty; but no law was passed, and there the matter 

rested until 18$$.^ 

After the Sims* and Bums* cases, in which the court-houses 
were again used in the place of jails, the heat of public indigna- 
tion led to petitions to the legislature asking for a more stringent 
personal liberty law. A joint committee prepared a bill, which 
was passed, but was vetoed by Governor Gardner, who had been 
advised by the Attorney General that some of the clauses were 
unconstitutional. But so strong was the influence in Its favor 
that it was passed over the veto by a two-thirds votc.^ The 
feeling that it was probably unconstitutional, however, must have 
strengthened In the next three years: for in 1858* wc find another 

1 See •mte, | 44. * Lavs of MasMchatettt, 1843, p. yy 

• See ifw/f, I 57. • Pirker, Penonal liberty Laws, 17. 

• See ««//, I 54. . • See «ii^. I 55- . 

» rirkcf, Penonal Liberty Lawt. tyi Uwt of MaiaaGliiiietta, 1855. p. 9H\ Ap- 
pendii D, No. 60. caac of William Johtiaoii. 
i T«awii of Maiuachaaetli, 1858, p. 151. 



act which amended the act of 1855. ^^i^ limited some provisions, 
and repealed the following sections : the tenth, which required that 
any person who should give a certificate that a person claimed as 
a fugitive was a slave should forfeit any State office he might hold ; 
the eleventh, which forbade any person acting as attorney for a 
claimant to appear as counsel or attorney in the State courts ; the 
twelfth, wliich made a violation of the preceding section sufficient 
ground for the impeachment of any officer of the Commonwealth ; 
the thirteenth, which forbade any United States officer empowered 
to give certificate or issue warrants from holding a State office ; 
and the fourteenth, which made liable to removal any person 
holding a State judicial office who should also hold the office of 
Commissioner. 

§ 82. Review of the acts by States. — Of the other New England 
States, Maine had no personal liberty law until 1855.^ Two years 
after, however, in 1857,' a portion of an act declaring free all slaves 
brought by their masters into that State was devoted to a provbion 
'* to punish any attempt to exercise authority over them.'* 

In New Hampshire, one of the laws of 1857* enacted that every 
person holding any person as a slave for any length of time, under 
any pretence, should be deemed guilty of felony; but provided 
that this should not apply to United States officers executing any 
legal process. 

Vermont, by an act in 1840,* extended to fugitives the right of 
trial by jury, but after three years this was repealed,* only to be 
renewed in 1850.* 

Connecticut, as has been noticed, had no personal liberty law. 
Rhode Island first passed such an act in 1848.^ This forbade 
State officers to take cognizance of fugitive slave cases, and the 
use of State jails. Another statute, in 1854,* extended these pro- 
visions so as to apply to the national law of 1850. 

The act of 1840 was the only Personal Liberty Law of New 
York.* Pennsylvania, some seven years later, forbade the use of 
jails, and punished State officers for participating in fugitive slave 

• 

1 Acta and Resolvea of Majne, 185$, p. 107. * Ibid, 1857, p. JS. 

* Acta and Reaolvea of New Hampshire, |8S7* P* >87^ 
« Acts and ReaolTes of Vermont, 1840^ p. 13. 

* Laws of Vermont, 1843, p. it. * Ibid, i%^ p.9» 
V Acta and Resolves of Rhode Island, 1848, p. 12. 

* Laws of Rhode Island, 1854, p. aa« 

* I^ws of New York, 1840, p. 174. 
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* It also enacted a regulation of the same character as late 
i860. 

Ohio made but one provision on the subject, and that lasted but 
a year. Her jails were closed to suspected slaves in 1857,' but in 
1858 this law was repealed.* 

Michigan passed such an act in i8ss»^ with the usual clauses on 
the use of jails and jury trial, and imposed a fine on false testimony 
against the defendant 

In 1858 Wisconsin and Kansas also passed similar acts.' 

§83. Elfoet of tht personal liberty kwi. — Since the avowed 
purpose of these laws was to obstruct the execution of one of the 
United States statutes, national and State legislation were thus 
brought into direct conflict ; but the Fugitive Slave Law was held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, and any attempt to prevent 
its enforcement by positive means, however righteous from an 
ethical standpoint, nrust be considered an infraction of the Consti- 
tution, and of the common understanding between the States, on 
which the Union was founded.* The provisions denying the use of 
State institutions and officers, though distinctly unfriendly, were 
not unconstitutional. Many of the Abolitionists, however, held the 
national law to be unconstitutional, and at the same time morally 
so repugnant that it ought never to be executed.^ The State 
laws were brought up by South Carolina, in her declaration of 
the causes of secession, as one of the chief grievances against the 
North ; and President Buchanan, in his Message of i860,' said they 
were " the most palpable violations of constitutional duty which 
had yet been committed." They must certainly be classed in prin- 
ciple with the Nullification Ordinance of 1832. Indeed, the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, after the Supreme Court had overridden the 
decision of the State courts in the case of Ableman v. Booth that 
the national law was contrary to the national Constitution, passed 
some resolutions in which a " positive defiance is urged as the 
' rightful remedy ' " against such legislation.' 

> Liwt of PtnnsyWaiila, 1847, p. ao6. * Laws of Ohio, 1857, p. t7a 

• Liwt of Ohio, 1858, p. 10. * Laws of Michigan, 1855, p. 415. 
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* Hnrd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, II. 763; Von Holat, IV. 551 \ Parker, 
Flereonal Liberty Lawe. 

f Pbillipe, No Slave Hmting In the Old Bay Sute \ Phillipe, Argument agalnat 
repeal of PerMwal Liberty Law| Pierce, Peraonal Liberty Law, 41 Johnaon, Speech 
OB PMional Liberty Law, New York, 1861. 

* 56 Cofif . 2 Seta., Coogreiaiooal Globe, Appendii, s. * Lalor, III. i6i. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE END OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE QUESTION 

{1860-1805). 

I 

I 85. The FagitiTC Slave Law in the crisis of 1860-61. 

f 86. Propositions to enforce the FogiUve Slave Law. 

f 87. Propositions to repeal or amend the law. 
I 88. The question ofslaves of rebels. 

I 89. Slavery attacked in Congresa. 
I 90. Confiscation bills. 
f 91. Confiscation provisions extended. 

I 93. Effect of the Emancipation Proclamation (1863). 
I 93* Fugitives in loyal slave Sutes. 

I 94. Typical cases. 

f 95. Question discussed in Congress. 

I 96. Arrests by civil officers. 
I 97. Denial of the use of jails in the District of Columbia. 

I 98. Abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

f 99^ Regulations against kidnapping. 
f loa Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Acts. 

I 101. Early propositions to repeal the acts. 

1 103. Discussion of the repeal bill in the House. 

f 103. Repeal bills in the Senate. 
• 1 104. The repeal act and the thirteenth amendment 
f 105. Educating effect of the controversy. 

§ 85. The Fngitiye Skve Law in the oiisii of 1860-61.— If the 
niimber of interesting fugitive slave cases falls off in the latter part 
of the decade from 1850 to i860, it is not because the law was 
better enforced, but because it was little enforced. The continued 
interference of the friends of the slave had proved that a fugitive 
could not safely be recovered in Massachusetts, and that no pun- 
ishment could be secured for those who helped him to his free- 
dom. The personal liberty bills added serious legal obstacles. 
The Supreme Court of Wisconsin even went so far as to declare 
the national act of 1850 unconstitutional.* In 1859 John Brown, in 
his Harper's Ferry raid, attempted to establish a centre to which 

^ Ableman v. Booth, 3 Wia., i. 
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l>clligcr^nt position of the South seemed to preclude any right on 
the part of disloyal owners to ask for the benefit of the law. 

To meet the changed conditions no policy had as yet been 
developed by the government The first solution of the problem 
was made at Fortress Monroe by General Butler. He drew an 
analogy from international law, which makes material of war im- 
ported into the country of a belligerent lawful prize to the army 
or navy of the other belligerent Regarded as property, the slaves 
of rebels could be of great service to them, and of equal help to 
the government in suppressing rebellion. Regarded as persons, 
they had escaped from communities where rebellion was in progress, 
and they asked protection from the government to which they were 
aUll loyal. In May, 1861, General Butler therefore replied to all 
demands for fugitives that he should retain them as •• contraband 
of war." The answer was widely spread, and " contraband " became 
the name by which such negroes were known.* 

§ 89. Slavery attacked in Congrea. — A series of atUcks upon 
slavery now began in Congress. To many persons the fact that 
the institution was recognized in the Constitution seemed sufficient 
ground for protecting it No doubt was entertained of the power 
of Congress to confiscate the ordinary property of rebels ; but such 
persons deprecated all interference with slaves, who were supposed 
to possess a kind of constitutional immunity, wholly unknown to 
and above all other property.* * In the minds of antislavery men, 
" no greater fallacy was ever asserted than this attempt thus to 
link • the institution ' and the Constitution indissolubly together, 
to engraft the former upon the latter, to make slavery the corner 
stone of the nation, to be guarded and protected by the govern- 
ment"* Nevertheless, the existence of slavery in the Border States 
which had remained loyal made Congress very cautious as to 
general enactments. On the other hand, no form of property held 
by rebels was so vulnerable ; slaves could not only be seized as the 
lines of the Northern troops extended, they could, by actual law or 
by kindly reception, be invited across the lines. Both the pas- 
sions aroused by civil war and a humane pity for the slave urged 
the government to deprive the master engaged in secession of the 
services of his. slave. 

» Uberttor, Nov. 1, i86t ; Edw. L. Pierce, In Atlantic Monthly, Norember, 1861. 
t Cong. Globe, 36 Cong. 1 Sesf ., 1076. 
• Cong. Globe, |6 Cong, s Sen., 1077* 
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§ 90. ConfiBoation billf.-^July 18, 1861, Mr. Chandler and Mr. 
Trumbull introduced general confiscation bills in the Senate ; they 
were both referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. In the dis« 
cussion Mr. Trumbull oficrcd as an amendment " that whenever any 
person claiming to be entitled to the service or labor of any other 
person, under the laws of any State, shall employ such person in 
aiding or promoting any insurrection, or in resisting the laws of the 
United States, or shall permit or suficr him to be so employed, he 
shall forfeit all right to such service or labor, and the person whose 
service or labor is thus claimed shall be thenceforth discharged 
therefrom, any law to the contrary notwithstanding." ^ 

The proposition aroused considerable opposition, since it was a 
step far in advance of anything which had yet been done against 
the interests of slavery, and any proposition which advocated " an 
act of emancipation," however limited and qualified, was the signal 
for hot discussion. The opposing party announced that " nothing 
will come of it but more irritation," * and in each crisis statesmen 
should " observe all possible toleration, all conciliation, all liber- 
ality."* Mr. Wilson upheld the opposite opinion, and thought 
that* the time had come when this government, and the men 
who are in arms under the government, should cease to return 
their fugitive slaves to traitors. 

The bill passed the Senate July 33, 1861. In the House it was 
amended so as to limit the negroes to be freed more strictly to 
those employed in military service.^ The bill went back to the 
Senate, which concurred in the amendment,* and it received the 
signature of the President, August 6, i86i.* 

§ 91. Gonfiioation provisions exteniel — Propositions more far 
reaching were introduced into the Senate in tlie session of 1861* 
62? January 15, 1862, Mr. Trumbull, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom the various propositions had been referred, 
reported an original bill, and asked that the committee be dis- 
charged from tlie consideration of others** March 14, 18629 Mr. 

> Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, i Sesi., 218. Appendix C, Nos. jo, 31. 

* Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, i Sess., 219. 

* Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, t Sets., 412. 

* House Jounul, 37 Cong, i Sess., 197; Cong. Globe, 409, 410. Appendix C, 
No. 31. 

* Senate Journal, 37 Cong, i Sess., 178 ; Cong. Globe, 434. Appendix C, No. 31. 

* Cong. Globe. 37 Cong, i Sess., 454. Appendix C, No. 31. 

V Appendix C, Not. 37, 40^ 44. * Appendix C, No. 52. 
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Harris introduced into the Senate a bill to confiscate the property 
of rebeb and for other purposes.^ These propositions were con- 
sidered at lengthy but never came to a vote. It is not necessary 
to enter here into the discussion of confiscations and of the consti- 
tutional right of Congress to free the slaves ; in most of the bills 
there was a provision against the return of slaves to disloyal 
anasters. 

The Harris bill declared that, before any order for the surrender 
of fugitives should be given, the claimant must establish not only 
Ilia title to the slave, as was then provided by law, but also that he 
is and has been loyal to the United States during the Rebellion. 
yit. Pomeroy objected to this because it would make it " obliga- 
tory on the government of the United States to surrender a person 
claimed to be indebted to another for service or labor, if tlie claim- 
ant proves that he is loyal to the government. Would not this re- 
enact the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850?"* An amendment was 
therefore adopted which so changed thp law that any reference to 
the act of 1850 was avoided.' After several debates the proposi- 
tion was recommitted, May 6.^ Mr. Clark reported a bill, May 
14, which retained the provision in regard to fugitives as at first 
offered.* 

In the House, resolutions on confiscation and emancipation were 
offered on the first day of the session, but the final action was 
based upon one of several bills introduced by Mr. Eliot, May 14, 
1863.* His first bill, upon the confiscation of the property of the 
rebels, need not be followed out here; but the second bill pro- 
vided for the emancipation of the slaves of disloyal masters, and 
forbade their return as fugitives. After various recommitments^ 
a bill was brought in, according to which, in any suit brought 
by a claimant to recover the possession of slaves to enforce such 
service or labor, it was to be a sufficient bar to allege and prove that 
the master was disloyal to the government' .The bill then passed 
the House by a vote of 82 to 54.' 

1 Appendbi C, No. 59. Referred to the CoQinittee on the Jvdicitry, and reported 
bj them, April 16, 1862. Appendix C, No. 67. 

* Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, t Sess., 944. 

* Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, t Seii., 946. 

« Appendix C, No. 71. » Appendix C, No. 7a. 

* Appendix C, No. 73. Previous bills introduced by Mr. Eliot had been vnfa?orabl]r 
reported on by the Jodlcitry Conunitteo. Appendix C, No. 69. 

V Appendix C, Na 75. • Appendix C, No. 78L 
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When It came up in the Senate. June 23. 1862, Mr. Clark moved 
to strike out all after the enacting clause, and to insert a subsUtutc 
which would again unite the confiscation and emancipation bills 
This amendment was rejected by the House, and a conference com- 
mittee was appointed which reported July 1 1 and 12. The fugitive 
from a disloyal master was by this compromise to be deemed a 
captive of war, and forever freed from servitude." The report was 
adopted by both houses, and approved by the President. July 17. 
1862. From that date any slave of a disloyal master who could 
make his way into the territory occupied by the Northern troops 
WM if so facto free. The fugitive was to become a freeman. 

§92. BffeetafthaEmandpationFrwlaiiiaaon(18e8).--Thecomplctc 
emancipation of the negroes within the Confederate Unes was the 
next logical step, and was demanded as a war measure. It de- 
prived the Confederacy of the aid of these slaves, and at the same 
time made it possible to arm and employ the former slaves against 
their masters. September 22. 1862, President Lincoln issued his 
preliminary proclamation, by w|iich he warned the South that 
unless it should return to its allegiance, all persons held as slaves' 
in the States in rebellion on the ist of January. ^863. should be 
" thenceforth and forever free." 

At the end of one hundred days the final and absolute Proclama. 
tion was put forth. January i, 1863. It declared also that negroes 
might be received into the armed service of the United Sutes ; and 
henceforth throughout the war, the former slaves were enrolled as 
soldiers and did good service for the government 

The effect of this proclamation was to end slavery, and with it 
the return of fugitives, within the Confederate lines. But here 
the legal machinery of the government had no effect; the State 
I.aws relating to slavery might be considered suspended, but prac- 
tically the laws and practices of the Confederacy prevailed. On 
the other hand, the Fugitive Slave Uw yet exbted upon the stetute- 
book where the Union had power; the arrest and" imprisonment of 
fugitives was yet legal, and many desired to see the law repealed 
as another step toward the final crushing out of the system. 

§ 93. Fugitives in loyal ilave States. ~ From the beginning of the 
war one of the most embarrassing questions which had come before 
Congress was. How shall the slaves of loyal owners be treated ? The 
necessity of holding the Border Statesfirm for the Union disposed 

1 Appendix C, No. 79^ 
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many to support only the most conciliatory measures ; but these 
States were a part of the theatre of war. Northern armies now oc- 
cupied parts of the Confederacy as well, and among the great num- 
bers of blacks who flocked to the Union camp it was impossible to 
separate the slaves of the loyal from the disloyal. Moreover, it 
was necessary that there should be some uniformity of method. 
Without specific law, the reception given to fugitives from loyal 
masters must vary with the views of each commanding oflicer with 
whom they sought refuge. 

§ 94. Tjpioal eases. — Cases began to occur v^ry early in the 
struggle. In 1861 a slave called Wisdom ran away from George- 
town» and was taken in by some wagoners belonging to the North- 
em army^ He soon found work, but his master succeeded in 
tracing him, and came to camp to claim him. He demanded the 
slave of Captain Swan, oflicer of the day. Captain Swan hoped the 
man might be smuggled away, and so delayed the search as long 
as possible. The master then went to Colonel Cowden, who im- 
mediately ordered the slave to be surrendered, without the form of 
proceedings prescribed by the act of 1850, and in disregard of the 
fact that the master was not provided with the necessary certificate. 
When the facts became known in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
there was great indignation. The Colonel was hung in efligy in 
Boston, with the following inscription : " Colonel Cowden, of Burns 
rendition notoriety, is now practising his tricks at kidnapping in 
Washington." ^ 

Major Sherwood of the nth West Virginia Regiment had, in 
1861, employed a colored refugee as his servant The owner sent 
a United States marshal to Brigadier General Boyle, who gave an 
order for his rendition. Major Sherwood sent a message that he 
would give up his sword, but, while he was in command, no fugi- 
tive should be returned. He was placed under arrest for disobe- 
dience, to await court-martial; but General Staunton ordered 
General Boyle's order revoked, and Major Sherwood was never 
tried In the mean time the boy had been sent away concealed 
under the seat of an ambulance, and reached Canada in safety.' 

§ 95. Qiflitioa diioniiad in CongiMi. — As early in the war as 1861, 
a number of resolutions were brought into Congress, designed to 
meet this difliculty,' and Mr. Lovejoy introduced a bill making it a 

1 Liberator, July 19, 1861 1 Appendix D, No. 68. 

I WiilUmt, History of Negro Race in America, 145 » Appendix D, Na 69. 

• AppMdU C, Not. j6^ 43f 44. 46k 47» 48* 
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penal oflcnce " for any oflicer or private of the army or navy to 

capture or return, or aid in the capture or return" of fugitive 

slaves.^ The bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

which reported adversely upon it, April 16, 1862.' December 16, 

1861, Mr. Hale had oflcrcd A resolution, which was adopted, looking 

toward a uniform method of dealing with the slaves of rebels.' 

Mr. Sumner brought in another on December 17, which forbade the 

employment of the armies in the surrender of fugitives.* " I ask, 

sir," said the writer of a letter read by Mr. Sumner, " shall our sons, 

who arc oflcring their lives for the preservation of our institutions, 

be degraded to slave catchers for any persons loyal or disloyal? If 

such is the policy of the government, I shall urge my son to shed 

no more blood for its preservation." * Another protest came from 

two German companies in one of the Massachusetts regiments, who, 

when they enlisted, entered the service with the understanding that 

they should not be put to any such discreditable service. They 

complained, and ivith them the German population generally 

throughout the country."* 

Some proof that the owner of the slave was at least loyal to the 
government seemed necessary, if rendition were to be made at all ; 
though antislavery men were determined to admit no return of fugi- 
tives under any circumstances. December 20, i86r, a resolution 
of Mr. Wilson's was adopted, for an additional article of war for> 
bidding oflicers from returning fugitives under any consideration.^ 
A bill was introduced, discussed, and somewhat amended, but 
never passed.* 

Mr. Blair's bill, of Febniary 25, 1862, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in the House, was to the same purpose.* This, houxver, 
was successfully carried in both houses, and signed by the Presi- 
dent, May 14, 1862. In the discussion, Mr. Mailory opposed the 
bill, because it seemed to him that it would prevent the President of 
the United States from sending a military force into a State to aid 
the authorities in enforcing a national law which stands upon the 
statute-book.^* Mr. Bingham answered this objection by saying 
that it simply determkied that for the future, as in the past, the 

1 Appendix C, No. 35. > Appendix C, No. 6& 

' Appendix C, No. 41. 

* Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, s Sets., no; Appendix C, No. 41. 

» Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, i SeM , 130. • Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, i Sees., ijou 
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army and navy should not exercise functions which belong "olely 

to the civil magistrates.* 

§ q6 Aimts fcy eltfl oBoen. — The act of May 14. «8o2, apphed 
only to army officers. Notwithstanding the opportunities then 
offered for escape, wandering negroes *verc still liable to be seized 
by civil authorities and placed in jail. In this way numbers of 
negroes, many of them really free, were arrested, on the suppo- 
sition of being runaways, and were imprisoned without trial for an 
indefinite length of time. An advertisement in 1863 shows the 
method then in use. 

"There was committed to the jail o( Warren County. Kentucky, as a run- 
away lUve, on the 19th September, i86a, a negro man calling himself Jo Miner. 
He says he b free, but has nothing to show to esublbh the fact He is 
about thirtyfive yean of age, very dark copper cotor, about five feet eight 
inches high, and will weigh about one hundred and fifty pounds. The 
owner can come forward, prove property, and pay charges, or he will be dealt 
whh as the Uw require* « R. J. Rttter. J. W. C. 

« March 16, 1863. im.*« 

§ 97. Denid oftheitteaftlwjtiliinthe Diitriet of ColnmbU. — 
Several efforts were made to remedy this state of things, at least in 
the' territory over which Congress had exclusive control December 
4, 1861, Mr. Wilson, who had been investigating the condition of the 
District of Columbia jail in Washington, offered a joint resolution 
for the release of all fugitives from^ service or labor therein hcld.« 
It appeared that some sixty persons were imprisoned solely because 
they were suspected of being runaways, and had been allowed no 
opportunity to prove the contrary. A free boy from Pennsylvania 
came to Washington with the 5th Pennsylvania Regiment. He 
was found in the streets and sent to jail. Another boy, who was 
working for the soldiers on the railroad, was also Uken up and 

placed there.* 

Mr. Wilson struck at the root of the matter by a resolution, which 
was agreed to, looking to the revision of all the laws in the District 
of Columbia providing for the arrest of persons as fugitives from 
service or labor, and to consider the expediency of abolishing 
slavery in the District.* 

> Cong. 01obe» 37 Cong, t S«a., 956. 

• Liberator, May 1. 1863 Eatract from Frankfort Commonwealth. 

• Appendix C, Na 3> 

« Cong. Clobe,37 Cong. % Sett., la • Appendix C, Na 33. 



On December 9, 1861, Mr. Bingham introduced a resolution for 
the repeal of all acts in force in the District of Columbia which au- 
thorized the commitment of runaways and suspected runaways to 
the jail ; it was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.^ Mr. 
Fcssenden asked that the Committee on the District of Columbia 
investigate and report upon the condition of the jail; this was 
Agreed to.* 

A few weeks later, December 30, 1861, Mr. Grimes presented a 
bill in the Senate in regard to the administration of criminal justice 
in the District. This was read and referred to the committee, which 
reported it, January 6, 1862.' Efforts were immediately made to 
prevent fugitive slaves from being included in the general jail deliv- 
ery contemplated by the bill. Mr. Powell, in the debate upon his 
amendment to that purpose, urged that so long as the institution 
of slavery existed ifi the South, no such measure ought to prevail.^ 
Mr. Grimes supported his measure by giving some examples of 
exceedingly unjust cases which had occurred. " A young colored 
fellow, who came as a servant of an officer from the vicinity of 
Pittsburg, was thrown into this jail in August last. The regiment to 
which he was attached went forward toward the face of the enemy. 
There was nobody here to look after him. There is no doubt as 
to his being a free boy, yet he was there on the first day of this 
month." To such cases he desired to have the law apply. " They 
have here in this District and in Maryland what they call an appre- 
hension fee. They have a law which declares that if any slave 
wanders a certain distance from the residence of his master, he may 
be taken up as a fugitive. There arc persons in this vicinity, I am 
credibly informed, who are lying in wait all around your city and 
the surrounding country, in hope that they can find some poor 
colored man or woman who is out picking berries and visiting a 
friend, and who will wander a little further than the distance estab- 
lished by law from the residence of the master."* The opinion 
that such injustice ought to be corrected prevailed, and the amend- 
ment was rejected. After much discussion the bill passed the 
Senate, January 14, 1862,* and it was approved by the President on 
the same day. Thenceforward the Fugitive Slave Law was prac- 
tically a dead letter at the seat of government, since the necessary 

' Appendix C, No. 39. ' Appendix C, No. 38. 

* Cong. Globe, 37 Cong. % Sett., tSa ; Appendix C, No. 51. 
^ Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, a Sett., 313. 

* Cong. Globe, 37 Cong, a Sett., 164. ^ ^' 
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machinciy was lacking, and the spirit of the administration was 
opposed to it The new act was in effect a national personal 

liberty bill. ..-«_, 

698 Abolittaof dawyin thelHitrietof Wambla.— Thework 

contemplated by all the propositions was finally accomplished in 
one act On December 16, 1861. Mr. Wilson had offered a bill 
in the Senate for the total abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. It was reported with amendments a few weeks after 
the passage of the act denying the use of jails, and on February 
34, 1862, Mr. Wilson presented a supplementary bill.* 

The debates upon this proposition were long and interesting. 
The South regarded it as "an entering wedge of something 
more comprehensive and radical,"* as preparatory to the abolition 
of slavery in the whole country by Congress. The antislavcry 
party rejoiced that at last an opportunity had come for freeing 
!he national capital from the disgrace of slavery. Th<;^»>'» P^^<^^ 
both houses, and was approved April 16, i862.« By the final 
section of the act the black code of Maryland was wiped out, 
and the severe local provisions against fugitives, which had not 
been repealed by the previous act, were at last taken away. It 
remained only to attack the last stronghold of the system,— the 
twoactsof 1793 and 1850. . r a 1 ,/- 

S 99. Bffwi^tfftna against kidnapping. In the act of April lO, 
1862, were included regulations against kidnapping, — a practice 
made easy by the unsettled state of the country. It seems to 
have been largely carried on not only by Southerners, but also 
by unprincipled soldiers connected with the Union army. The 
Liberator of March 27. 1863. notices such a case. Some nicn 
from the 99th Regiment of New York Volunteers kidnapped a 
free colored man at Norfolk, Virginia. They took his horse, cart, 
and the provisions which he had just bought, and offered him 
for sale to be sent South. During the absence of his captors for 
a few moments, the man was able to work off his bonds and to 
escape In the darkness. He immediately went before a provost 
marshal, told his story, and recognized one of his captors who 
was just entering the door. What the consequences of this meet- 
ing were the "Liberator" does not tell us; but the impression is 
given that the negro was saved from his pursuers.* 

I Appendix C, No^ 4«. $4. S^« ... .,. . 
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§ loa Bapeal of the Fugitive Slave Acts.— By the successive acts of 
Congress and the President, the legal effect of the Fugitive Slave 
Laws was now confined practically to the limited area of the Border 
States. No officer, civil or military, could return a fugitive into 
the Confederate lines. Slavery was forbidden in the District of 
Columbia, and there could be no escapes thence; and Congress 
forbade the use of the jails of the District for the confinement 
of fugitives from slaveholding regions. In the free States the 
rendition of slaves, though still legally required, had long since 
ceased. The final step was delayed till 1864* 

§ 101. Early propoiitiims to rq^ tho acts. — Repeal, however, 
was preceded by many earlier propositions. The Committee on 
the Judiciary, to which was referred Mr. Howe's bill, presented 
December 26, 1861,' did not report until 1863, and then with the 
opinion that it ought not to pass. In introducuig his repeal 
measure, Mr. Howe spoke of the bill of 1850 as one "which has 
probably done as much mischief as any other one act that was 
ever passed by the national legislature. It has embittered against 
each other two great sections of the country." ' To take away 
the law of 1850 would leave in force the act of 1793, which 
was "good enough." 

June 9, 1 862, soon after the passage of the acts on the District 
of Columbia, Mr. Julian presented in the House another repeal 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.' As 
the war progressed, and the antislavery sentiment began to out- 
weigh all others, it became evident .that the old law could not 
much longer obtain. Nevertheless the question was set aside 
during the session of 1862-63, hut in 1863-64 five bills were 
introduced looking to the repeal of the acts.^ 

Mr. Morris, from the committee to whom all bills for repeal 
had been referred, reported a substitute for them, June 6, i864» 
and this was the basis of the final action of Congress.* 

I Appendix C, No. 49. < Cong. Globe, 37 Cong. 1 Scss., 1356. 

* Appendix C, No. 76. 

^ Three bills were introduced in the House on the same day, December 14, 1863, by 
Messrs. Stevens, Jalian, and Ashley. They were read twice and referred. Appendix 
C, Nos. 104, 106. Before the final consideration of the subject, on February 8, 1864, 
t«ro more bills were introduced in Congress, Mr. Sumner's in the Senate, and Mr. 
Spalding's in the House. The former went to the Committee on the Judiciary, i\m 
latter to the Select Committee 00 Slavery and Freedom. Appendix C, No. 8a 
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§ 102. SiwnHion of the repeal bill in the Home. — Had the country 
been divided simply into two parts, the slaveholdtng Southern Con- 
federacy and the free loyal North, little discussion could have arisen. 
The third element, the slaveholding States which remained firm 
for the Union, rendered the question far more complex. The 
bill therefore aroused much indignation. Mr. Mallory demanded, 
as an act of justice to his State, that " the Fugitive Slave Act be 
permitted to remain on the statute-book. If you say it will be a 
dead letter, so much less excuse have you for repealing it, and so 
much more certainly is the insult and wrong to Kentucky gra- 
tuitous. This act, by which you declare your intention not to 
obey the injunction of. the Constitution is wanton and useless, 
except for the purpose of bravely exhibiting your contempt for 
that instrument.** "The framcrs of the Constitution gave us the 
right to reclaim fugitive slaves. It was conceded not as a favor, 
but as a right" "Kentucky has remained true to her faith 
pledged to the government, and I warn you not to persevere in 
inflicting on her insult and outrage."^ 

Again, one of the reasons for the departure of the Southern States, 
was the " bad faith of the Northern States, — the fatal infringe- 
ment of this part of the Constitution. It was because of Personal 
Liberty bills, John Brown raids, and general denunciation and in- 
termeddling with slavery." • Many members urged that there could 
be no more reckless action than to show to the Border States an 
apparent disregard of the Constitution. Mr. Cox considered the 
law the only refuge left to a certain class of citizens to protect 
their " rights." It would be like saying to them, We place the 
penalty of the treason of the revolted slaveholders on your 
innocent heads. " We add to your calamities the ingratitude and 
treachery of the government to which you have adhered." • 

The final discussion, June 13, opened with a long speech by 
Mr. King. The old arguments from the Constitution, the far- 
seeing wisdom of the fathers, the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Prigg case, and the harm done the Border States, were 

again rehearsed.* 

In answer to Mr. King, Mr. Hubbard denied that the Constitu- 
tion provided for the enactment of a law by Congress, and in any 

1 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong. 1 Sest., S774t S775* 
t Cong. Globe, 38 Cong. 1 Sew., 2914. 
• Cong. Globe, 58 Cong. 1 Sett., 2914. 
« Cong. Globe, 38 Cong. 1 Sett., 2911. 



case, the .treason of slavery had already absolved the people from 
any such obligation. It surely must be competent for thb Congress 
to repeal any act which a previous Congress had enacted. For 
yet another reason the law should be repealed. Negro soldiers 
must be enlisted : " You cannot draft black men into the field, 
while your marshals are chasing women and children in the woods 
of Ohio with a view to render them back into bondage. The 
moral sense of the nation, ay, of the world, would revolt at it." ^ 
Again, this would make a conflict in our laws, said Mr. Morris. 
A colored man might enlist in our army, then, under the Fugitive 
Slave Law, ''he might be seized and remanded to slavery; and as 
a further consequence, dealt with as a deserter from his post of 
duty."' It was also urged that unless slavery was to survive the 
wafi the two acts were useless and obsolete statutes, which ought to 
be wiped out of existence. No one who believes that slavery is 
dead would desire to keep such a guaranty of the institution.' 
Mr. Hubbard then demanded the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. It was declared in the affirmative, yeas 82, nays 57, 
and thus the repeal was successfully carried in the House.* 

\ 103. Bepaal billiinthe Senate. — Mr. Sumner had already re- 
ported a repeal bill from the Committee on Slavery and Freedom 
in the Senate, February 29, 1864.* The progress of the bill was so 
delayed by the opposition, that Mr. Sumner at last gave notice that 
he should take ^yttxy proper occasion to call up the bill, and press 
its consideration.* 

In the debate several speeches were made against the measure, 
while Mr. Sumner defended it. To the antislavery party the act 
was constitutionally ^ and morally wrong, so against public senti- 
ment that it could seldom be enforced, and the question of its repeal 
was as plain as a "diagram," " the multiplication table," or "the 
ten commandments."* They desired to strike slavery where\'er 
they could hit it, and to " purify the statute-book, so that there 
should be nothing in it out of which this wrong can derive any 
support." It should be repealed for the sake of our cause in foreign 
lands.* " Since the outbreak of the Rebellion this statute has been 

' Cong. Globe; j8 Cong, t Sets., 3913. * Cong. Globe, 38 Cong, i Sett^ 2919. 
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constantly adduced by our enemies abroad as showing that we are 
little better than Jefferson Davis and his slave-monger crew ; for 
slavery never shows itself worse than in the slave-hunter. It is a 
burden for our cause which it ought not to be obliged to bear." 

To retain the law of I793» framed by the founders of the Re- 
public, and repeal the act of 1850 with its manifest injusticCi was 
suggested as a desirable compromise. Mr. Shermaui therefore, 
offered an amendment to this effect, and it was accepted.^ The 
friends of the measure then felt that the bill as it stood was of | 
little value to the antislavery cause. Mr. Brown maintained that it 
was really a proposition to reinstate slavery in its fastness in the 
Constitution. " The civilized world, when it beholds the spectacle 
of the American Senate going back for three quarters of a cen- 
tury to resurrect a statute of slave-catching, and pass it anew with 
their indorsement, will credit very little all your talk about free-, 
dom. The act will give the lie to all argument." ' 

Before further action was taken on Mr. Sherman's bill, the repeal 
bill from the House came before the Senate, and was reported from 
the committee, June 15, 1864. It was discussed for several days, 
but no new arguments were offered, and, June 23, 1864, the bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of 27 to 12.' On the 25th of June it 
received President Lincoln's signature, and the Fugitive Slave Laws 
were swept from the statute-book of the United States.^ 

§ 104. The repeal aet and tht thirteenth amendment. — The act was 
a simple one ; it runs as follows : — 

" Chap. CLXVI. An Act to repeal the Fugitive Slave Act of 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and all Acts and parts of Acts for the 
rendition of Fugitive Slaves. 

" Be it enacted by t/ie Smate and House of Representatives of tlu 
United States of America in Congress assembled^ That sections three 
and four of an act entitled ' An act respecting fugitives from justice, 
and persons escaping from the service of their masters,' passed 
February twelve, seventeen hundred and ninety-three, and an act 
entitled ' An act to amend, and supplementary to, the act entitled 
An act respecting fugitives from justice, and persons escaping 
from the service of their masters, passed February twelve, seven- 
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teen hundred and ninety-three,' passed September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

"Approved, June 28, 1864." 

The whole structure of sUtutes, decisions, and judicial machinery 
which had been erected to compel by national authority the people 
of free States to share in the responsibility for slavery, was at last 
overthrown. But the constitutional obligation remained ; so long 
as a slave anywhere existed, the neighboring Sutcs were bound to 
pursue him, if he ran away, and might by statute provide for his 
return. The final step was therefore to complete the work of legal 
emancipation by the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution. On 
January 31, 1865, Congress voted to submit the following article to 
the States for their approval and ratification : " Art XI IL Neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction." On 
December 18, 1865, the Secretary of State proclaimed that the 
amendment had been approved by twenty-seven of the thirty-six 
States, and was consequently adopted. 

§ 105. Eduoating effect <tf the oontroTenj.— The first act of 1793 
was imperfect. It did not provide a national machinery whereby 
its provisions could be executed, and many of the States by means 
of the personal liberty laws refused to lend their officers and jails 
for the work. All efforts to amend the law were unsuccessful until 
the great compromise of 1850 gave opportunity to pass a second 
act 

This new measure remedied certain defects in the first statute, 
and was therefore more satisfactory to the slave-owners. As soon 
as it began to be executed, however, its provisions were found to be 
so severe^ that the trials and rescues it occasioned served only to 
educate the people to the evils of slavery by bringing its effects 
close to them. Thus, far from compelling the North to acquiesce 
in the system, it greatly increased the number of Abolitionistt 
Tlie arraying of the North and South against each other in the 
Civil War intensified public sentiment upon th^ question, and led 
more and more to a loose execution of the law. It was found im- 
practicable to return slaves to disloyal masters, and a law to prevent 
any such retura was the next step toward the doing away of the 
whole system. Next came the question of the duty and power of 
the general government, within its exclusive jurisdiction : ia «.C^i. 
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all responsibility was disavowed. By this time the force of the law 
extended only to the loyal slave States, and the force of public 
opinion in 1864 withdrew the last statutory safeguard of slavery 
under the Constitution. A change in the text of the Constitution 
finally took away the force of the clause on which the return of 
fugitives was based. 

We can sec, at this distance, how clearly slavery was doomed to 
destruction, from the time the two Sections first made it an issue in 
1820; but there was no relation arising out of slavery except the 
territorial question which did so much as the fugitive slave contro- 
versy to hasten the downfall of the system. The contrast between 
the free principles of democratic government and human bondage 
was forced upon the attention of the North by the pursuit of fugi- 
tives in their midst. Yet without national machinery for the re- 
capture of runaways the institution could not have long been 
maintained. There is no evidence that the North was profoundly 
stirred by the horrors of slavery before 1850; it was only when the 
North was called upon, in the Territories, and through the Fugi- 
thre Slave Law, to give positive aid to the system that the anti- 
slavery movement grew strong. Fugitive slaves and fugitive slave 
laws helped to destroy slavery. 
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The precise text it quoted in eadi case. The figures in brackets [ ] refer to par»> 
graphs in the text. The sign O indicates that the fall text is to be fooiid ia the 
reference cited. 



1. New Netherlands : — Rmming away from Patroone. [f 2]. 

1629, June 7. Freedoms and exemptions. Granted by the West India Company to 
all Patroons, Masters or Private Persons who will plant Colonies in New Netherlands.— 
"XVIII. The Company promise the colonists of the Patroons. . . . XIX. — And anj 
Colonist who shall leave the service of his Patroon and enter into the service of another, 
or shall, contrary to his contract, leave his service, we promise to do everything ia our 
power to apprehend and deliver the same into the hands of his Patroon or attorney, 
that he may be proceeded against according to the customs of this coontry, as occasioa 
may require." — O Laws and Ordinances of New Netherlands^ 7. 

2. BSaafMohneetts t — Captnre and protection of aerranta. [} 4.] 
1630-1641. " Acts respecting Masters, Servants, and Labourers."— "Sec 3. It is 

also ordered, that when any servants shall run from their masters, or any other inhale 
itants shall privily go away with suspicion of evil intentions, it shall be lawful for the 
next magistrate, or the constable and two of the chief inhabitants where no magistrate 
is, to press men and boats or pinnaces at the poblick charge, to pursue such persons by 
sea and land, and bring them back by force of arms. . . . Sec d It is ordered, and by 
thb court declared ; that if any servant shall flee from the tyranny and cruelty of his or 
her master to the house of any freeman of the same town, they shall be there protected 
and sustained till due order be taken for their relief ; provided due notice thereof be 
speedily given to their master from whom they fled, and to the next magistrate or con- 
stable where the party so fled is harboured." — O Charters eimd Centred Laws 0/ thg 
Colony and Province of Massac hnsetts Bay^ 155. 

3. New Netherlanda : — Runaway aerranta. [f 6.] 

1640, Aug. 7. '* Ordinance of the Director and Council of New Netherland, against 
Fugitives from Service, and providing for the proper drawing up of Legal Instruments.** 
Passed 9 August, 164a " Whereas many Servants daily run away from their master*, 
whereby the latter are put to great inconvenience and expcnue ; the Com and Tobacco 
rot in the field and the whole Harvest is at a stand still, which tends to the serious in* 
jury of thb country, to their Masters' ruin, and to bring the magistracy into contempL 
We, therefore, command all farm and house Servants faithfully to serve out their 
time with their Masters according to their contracts and in no manner to run away, 
and if they have any thing against their masters, to come to Us and make application 
to be heard in doe form of T^w. on pain of being pnnished and of making good all 
loMct and damages of their Masters and serving double the time they maj lose^ • 
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We do, also, Ibrbid all inhabitant! of New Netlierland to harbor or feed any of tbcae 
Fngftive Senranti ander the penalty of Fifty guilders, for the benefit of the Informer ; >j 
for the new Chorch and |j for the Fiscal." Dated as above. — O Lmmt mtul Ordinmnett 
ff Nem NdktrUndi, 33. 

4. lfai7laiid:—RiiiuiWA7apprmitl0M felons. 

164a, March 10. Act against Fugitives. — ** It shall be felony in any apprentice Ser- 
vant to depart away secretly from his or her Master or dame then being with intent to 
convey him or her Selfe away out of the Province. And on any other person that shall 
wittingly accompany such Servant in such unlawfull departure as aforesaid. And the 
oflendors therein shall suffer paines of death, and after his due debto paid shall forfeit 
all his Lands, goods, & Chattels within the Province. Provided, that in Case his Lord- 
ship or his Leivt*t-Generall shall at the request of the partie so condemned exchange 
•uch pains of death into Servitude, that then such exchange shall not exceed the term 
of Seaven years, and that the Master or dame of the parties so pardoned of death shall 
irst be satisfied for the terme of such parties Service unexpired from the day of such 
mlawfuU departure, and for double the Ume of his absence dureing his said departure." 
— O Archives 0/ MaryUttJ^ Assembly Proceedings^ 124. 

5. New Netherlands : — Against harboriiif fugitiTe eerranto. (i(S). 

ifl^Sf AprO 13. ** We have interdicted and forbidden, as we do hereby most, ex- 
pressly interdict and forbid, all our good InhabitanU here, from this time henceforward, 
lodging any strangers in their houses, or furnishing them more than one meal and har- 
boring them more than one night without first notifying the Director," etc. — O Laws 
msid Ordimatues of New NetherUnds, 32. 

C Virginia:— Bntertainment off ogitiTes. [fj] 

1648-3. March. Act XXI. " Whereas complaints are at every quarter court exhibited 
against divers persons who entertain and enter into covenants with runaway servants 
and freemen who have formerly hired themselves to others, to the great prejudice if not 
the utter undoeing of divers poor men, thereby also encouraging servants to runn from 
their masters and obscure themselves in some remote plantation. Upon consideration 
had for the future preventing of the like injurious and unjust dealings. Be iieHoeiedeind 
eonjlrwsed that what person or persons soever shall entertain any person as hireling, or 
sharer, or upon any other conditions for one whole yeare, without certificate from the 
eommander or any one commissioner of the place, that he or she is free from any Ingage- 
ment of service. The person so hireing without such certificate as aforesaid, shall for 
every night that he or she entertaineth any servant, either as hireling or otherwise, flbr- 
felt to the master or mistris of the said servant twenty pounds of tobacco. And for 
evrie freeman which he or she entertaineth (formerly hired by another) for a year as 
aforesaid, he or she shall forfeit to the party who had first hired him twenty pound of 
tobacco for every night deteyned. And for every freeman which he or she entertaineth 
(though he hath not formerly hired himselfe to another), without certificate as aforesaid. 
And in all these cases the party hired shall receive such censure and punishment as 
shall be thought fitt by the Governor and Counsell : Allways provided that if any such 
nmnaway servants or hired freemen shall produce such a certificate, wherein it appears 
that they are freed from their former masters service, or from any such ingagement 
respectively, if afterwards it shall be proved that the said certificates are counterfeit 
then the retayner not to suffer according to the penalty of this act. But such punish- 
ment shall be inflicted upon the forger and procurer thereof as the Governor and 
Council shall think fitt" — O Staiuies ed Large, Hening, Lams of Vtrgim'm, I. 253. 

7. Virginia:— Runaway senranto. [{3.] 

1641-3, March. Act XXII. ^Be ii ikerefmn etmeted mnd confirmed that all mna- 
ways that shall absent themselves from their said roaster'b service shall be lyable to 
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make satisfaction by service at the end of their tymes by indenture (vixt.) doable the 
tyme of service soe neglected, and in some cases more if the commbsioners for the 
place appointed shall find it requisite and convenient. And if such runaways shall be 
found to transgresse the second time or oftcner (if it shall be duely proved against them), 
that then they shall be branded in the cheek with the letter K. and pas«e under the 
statute of incorrigible rogues." — O Statutes at Large. Hening, Laws of Virginia^ L 254. 
a New England Confederation:— Articles of Confederation. n&] 

1643, Aug. S9. VIII. ** It is also agreed that if any servant runn away f^om his 
master into any other of these confederated Jurisdiccons, That in such Case, vpon the 
Certyficate of one Magistrate in the Jurisdiccon out of which the said servant fled, 
or upon other due proofe, the said servant shalbe deliuered either to his Master or 
any other that pursues and brings such Certificate or proufe."— O /^trMMM Catomy 
Records^ IX. 5. 

9. Connectioat : — Senrants and apprentices. 

1644, June 3. *' Whereas many stubborn, refrectary and discontented searuanu and 
app'ntices w'** drawe themselves frS their masters searuices, to improue their tyme to 
their owne aduantage ; for the p^euenting whereof, It is Ordered, that whatsoeuer 
searuant or apprentice shall heareafter offend in that kynd, before their couenants or 
terme of searuin are cxpicred, shall searue their said Masters, as they shall be appre- - 
bended or retayned the treble terme, or threefold tyme of their absense in such kynd.* 
— O ContueticMt Records, I. 105. 

10. New Netherlands : — Entertainment of mnaways. 

1648, Oct. 6. Ordinance of the Director and Council of New Netherland against 
Fugitives from Service. Passed 6 October, 1648. — " The Director General and Coundl 
hereby notify and warn all persons against harboring or entertaining any one bound 
to service either to the Company or to any private individual here or elsewhere, and 
against lodging or boarding them at most longer than twenty-four hours, and If any 
one shall be found to have acted contrary hereto, he shall forfeit a fine of fl. 150^ to be 
paid to whomsoever will make the complaint and it may appertain.''— O Laws and 
Ordinances of New Netkertands, 104. 

11. Maryland: — Against fogltiTes. 

1649. Archives of Maryland^ Assembly Proceedings^ 249. 

12. Maryland : — Against fugitlTes. 

1654. Oct. Archives ofAfaryland, Assembly Proceedings, 348. 

13. Virginia : —Penalty for seoond offence. 

1655-6, March. <« Act X I. Be it enacted by this Grand Assembly that if any nmn- 
away servant offend the second time against the act in March, 1642, concerning runn- 
away servants, that he shall not onely be branded with the letter R., and passe under 
the suiute for an incorrigible rogue, but also double his time of service so neglected, 
and soe likewise double the time that any time afterward he shall neglect, and in some 
cases more if the Commissioners think fitt : And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that he or she that shall lodge or harbour any such runnaway shall not only 
pajr 20 lb. of tobacco per night, but also 40 lb. of tobacco per day so long as they shallbe 
proved to entertaine them, contrary to an act of assembly in March, 164a."— O Statmiet 
at Large. Hening, Laws of Virginia, I. 401. 

14. New Netherlands :— Treaty with United Colonies, [f ti.] 

1656. Resolution of the States General ratifying the treaty of Hartford, passed Febrs- 
ary 22, 1656. — «• Respecting Fugitives. It is agreed that the same method shall be ob- 
served between the United English Colonies and the Dutch nation in this country of 
New Netheriand, agreeably to the eighth Article of the confederation between the 
United English Colonies in that case provided."— O Laws and Ordinaneet ofNem 
Netherlandt, ai6. 
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"^A. Ottjef Anstordaa; — Roiiaway ooloiiisttlMuilflli«d. 

t^S^ Dtcember. Ankles ind Ordinances revised and enacted by the Right Honor 
^^ the Lords Burgomasters of the City of Amsterdam, according to wisicli shall be 
^i^piged and sworn all those who shall hereafter enter the service of the Lord's Burgo- 
Hiastcra.of the City of Amsterdam, for the purpose of going wfth their own, or chartered 
ihipe to New Netherlands and the limits of the West India Company's Grant, etc. 
Passed December, 1856. — " Whoever runs off to the French, English, or any other 
Christian or Indian neighbors by whatsoever name they may be called, shall, in addition 
to the forfeiture of all his monthly pay to the City, be banished forever from New Nether- 
land as a perjured villain, and if he afterward come to fall into the hands of the City, he 
shall, without any consideration, be punished by death or otherwise, according to the 
eiigency of the qwe."— O Laws and OrdinaMte^ tf Nfm NHkeriamtt^ rfy 

16L Vlrglnta'.—Biitortaliiment of runaways. 

I05y-t, March. Act XV. Concerning Hireing Servants. Thirty pounds of to- 
bacco shall be paid for every night a servant or person without a certificate is enter- 
tained. —■S9te/«A'# Bi Largf, HtniHgt Laws tf VirginM^ I. 459. ■ 

17. Virginia:— Pvniahmeiit of runaways. 

1057-t, March. Act XVI. Against Runnaway Servants. Runnaways shall doable 
the time of service absent at the end of their time of indenture. For the second offence 
they shall be branded with the letter R. and double the time lost — A/Sm/w/; Lams 9f 
Virginia^ L 44a 

10. Virginia:— Hnie and orieaf tar runaways. 

i6s7-t> March. " Act CXIII. Concerning Hule and cries. Whereas buy and cries 
after runnaway servants hath been much neglected to the greate damage and loss of the , 
inhabitants of this colloney, Bte U Ihtrefore enaeted and confirmed fy ike autkcrile 0/ 
ikis^te$ti Grmttd Assembly, that all such huy and cries shall be signed either by the 
Governor or some of the Councill, or under tlie hand of some com'r, nameing the 
county where the said com'r lives, and the same shall be convejred from house to 
house with all convenient speed according as the direction thereof expresseth : And 
t:^itrf com'r of each county unto whose house by this meanes the said huy and crie 
ahall come shall then date and subscribe the same. And the master of every house that 
•hall make defiiult in the speedy conveyance of any such huies and cries shall for every 
•ach default forfeit and pay unto the owners of any such runnawaie as the said hues and 
cries shall mention, one hundred pounds of tobacco, and where the said runnawaie ser- 
vant is found he shall be apprehended and sent from constable to constable untill such 
runnawaie or runnawayes shall be delivered to his or theire master or mistresse, and if 
any neglect can be proved against the constable hee to be fined three hundred and 
fiftie pounds of tobacco." — O Siahttes ai Large, l/ening, Laws 0/ Virginia^ I. 483. 

19. Now Netherlands : — Runaway serrants. 

ifiSt, April 9. Ordinance of the Director General and Council of New Netherland 
renewing sundery Ordinances therein mentioned. Passed 9 April, 1658. — " tjthly, not 
to debauch or incite any person's servants, male or female, or to harbor them, or fugi- 
tives and strangers, longer than 34 hours without notifying the Fiscal, Magistrates, or 
Schonts, and all servant men and women remaine bound to fulfill and complete their 
contracts, on pain of arbitrary correction, according to the Ordinance of the 6 October, 
1648."— O Lams of New NeikerUmds^ 544. 

20. Virginia : — How to know a runnaway serrant [§3.] 

165!-^ March. Act IIL ** // is enaeted and ordained that the master ofeverie such 
runaway sliall cutt, or cause to be cutt, the hair of all such runnawayes close above their 
cars, whereby they may be with more ease discovered and apprehended.**- O SimhUa 
ei Largi, AetUng^ Lams of Virginiat I. S'Z* 



21. Vlrgiinla:— Payment of Dutohahiimiaatera. 

1659-60, March. Act XV. An Act for the Pay of Dutch Masters bringing in Runn- 
away Servants. Whenever a master shall refuse to pay the cost of returning a runn- 
away from the Dutch, the payment shall be made by the secretary at his office.— 
Staiutes ai Large, Ifeningt Laws of Virginia, I. 539. 

22. Virginia : — Apprehension of runaways. 

1660-tfi, March. Act X. Apprehending of Runnawayes. — " Whereas the pursuit 
and takeing of runnaways is hindered chiefly by the neglect of consUUes in making 
search according to their warrants. Bee Hi ettaeted that every constable shall make 
diligent search and inquiry through his precincts, and what constable soever shall upon 
search apprehend such runaways shall receive from the master of the servant for iiis 
encouragement two hundred pounds of tobaccoe, and if any constable shall neglect he 
shall be fined three hundred and fifty pounds of tobaccoe and caske acooidii^ to 
former act." — O S/ain/es ai Large, Hening^ Laws of Virginia^ II. ai. 

23. Virginia : — XUiglish runnaway with negroes. [} 3.] 

1660-1, Mareh. Act XHI. ** Bee Hi enacied that in case any English servant shall 
runaway in company with any negroes who are incapable of making satisfaction by 
addition of time. Bee itt en.ieted that the English so running away in company with then 
shall serve for the time of the said negroes absence as they are to do for their owne 
by a former act" ^ O Ifenifig, Laws of Virginia, II. 26. 

24. Virginia : — Olooester to hare jurisdiotion erer runaways. 

1660-1, March. It was ordered that the county of Glooester have the power to 
make such laws for the recovering of runaways as shall be found necessary and coo* 
ytmtvii.^^ Staiutes ai Large. Hening, Laws of Virginiet, II. 35. 

25. Virginia:— Runaway serrants. 

1661-S, March. Act CI I. Runaways. — Penalties for running away are the same 
as in former acts. English servants if running away with negroes, and the negroes die 
or be lost, shall pay either four thousand five hundred pounds of tobacco and caske, 
or four years service for every negro so lost or dead. — //ening. Lams of yngitua, II. 117. 

26. BSaryland:— Against runaways. 

1669. Maryland Archives, Assembiy Proceedings, 45f . 

27. Virginia : —Pursuit of runaways to the Dutoh. 

1663, September. Act VIII. "An Act concerning the pursuit of runawayes." It 
is enacted that runaways are to be pursued at the public expense, and, if they have 
escaped to the Dutch, letters are to be written to the Governors of those PlantatioaB 
to return the runaways. Expenses are to be paid according to the provlsioBS oC a 
former act. •^Statutes ai Large, ffening. Laws of Virginia, II. 187. 

28w Maryland r — Against Bngllsh serranta. 

16^, October. Maryland Archives, Assemkly Procetdings, 489. 

29. New Netherlands : — Quakers, eto. refused admission to oolony. 
1663. May 17. Ordinance of the Director General and Council of New Netherland 

prohibiting the bringing of Quakers and other Strollers into New Netherland. Passed 
17 May 1663. — "The Director General and Council, therefore, do hereby Order and 
command all Skippers, Sloop captains and others, whomsoever they may be, not to 
convey or bring, much less to land within this government, any such Vagabonds, Quak- 
ers and other Fugitives, whether Men or Women, until they have first addressed them- 
selves to the government, etc. ... on the pain of the Importers foHeiting a fine of 
Twenty pounds Flemish for every person," et& — O Lams and Ordinanea ef Aem 
Netherlands, 439. 

30. Virginia:— Xfaitertainment of runaways. 

1666^ October. Act IX. " An act against entertayners of runaways." Penalty for 
entertaining runaways increased to sixty pounds of tobacco for every day and night 
hs or they shall be harbored — Statntes ai Large, Hening, Lams of Virginia, II. 239. . 
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31. BSaryland: — Rimawmys and tbttir entertainers. 

1600^ Majr. " An Act providing iig* Runaways, and all such as shall Entertayn them. 
Whereas there was an act providing against Kunnawaies made in the jrcar 1650^ and 
another act made in the year 166a, both which acts being adjudged insufficient Sattsfaccdn 
for the reparacOn of their respective Masters, mrssrse, Dame, or overseers damages 
sustained by their servt running from them, Be it enacted by the right honorble, the 
Lord Prop^.by and with the consent of the upper and Lower House of this present 
general assembly, that from and after the publicac6n hereof any Servant or Servants 
whatsoever unlawfully absenting themselves from their said Master, Mistress, Dame, or 
overseer, shall serve for every day la And be it further enacted by the Authority 
aforesaid that any Master, Mistress, dame, or Overseer that shall entertain any servant 
unlawfully absenting himaelve as aforesaid, having been forewarned by the Master^ mis* 
tress. Dame, or Overseer of the said servant, shall be fined for the first night five hun- 
dred pounds of Cashed tobacco, for the second one thousand pounds ofcaiiked tolMcco, 
lor every other night fifteen hundred pounds of cashed tolMcco, the one half to the Lord 
Proprietor, the other to the informer, or them that shall sue for the same within any 
Court of Record within this province, to be Recovered by action of debt, plaint or In- 
formacOn wherein no Essoyne. protection or wager of Lawe to be allowed. Provided 
that this Act nor anything therein conteynd shall not be adjudged to the predudioe of 
any person or persons that shall apprehend any Runaway servants who are hcreliy 
required to use the best endeavors to Convey them to their owners or next justice of 
the peace to be conveyed from constable to constable until they be delivered to their 
said owners, if then living within this province. This act to continue for 3 years, or to 
the end of the next general assembly which shall first come." — O Maryiamd ArtAivett 
AtstmUy iyveenHttgs^ 147. 

32. New Jersey. -^X*iiSitlTeeenranta. 

166S, May 3a Acts passed and assented unto by the Governor, Council, and 
Burgess of the General Assembly of the Province of New-Caesarea, or New Jersey, 
the jDth Day of May, Anno Domini 166S. " Concerning Fugitives, It is Enacted by the 
same Authority, that every Apprentice and Servant that shall depart and absent them- 
selves from their Master and Dames, without leave first oU ain^l, shall be judged by 
the Court to double the Time of such their Absence, by future Service over and above 
other Damages and costs which Master and Dame shall sustain by such unlawful 
Departure. 

** And it is also enacted, that whosoever shall be proved to have transported, or to have 
contrived the Transportation of any such Apprentice or Servant shall be fined Five 
PmtMfst and all snch Damages as the Court shall Judge, and that the Master or Dame 
can make appear, and if not able, to be left to the Judgement of the Court"— O New 
Jersey Laws, 8a. 

33. VirginU:— Rnnawajs. 

1668, September. Act IV. About Runawayes. Moderate corporal punishment in- 
flicted by the master or magistrate shall not deprive the master of the satisfaction 
allowed by the law. — SMmUs eii Lnrge, ffemngt Laws ef Virgiaiot II. 266^ 

34. VirgiinlAt— Runaways. 

1M9. October. Act VIII. Against Runawayes. "Be it tkerejare enaeted that 
whosoever apprehends any runaways, whether servant by indenture, custome or cove- 
nant, not haveing a legall passe, by those in every county that shall be appointed to give 
p aseet , or a note from his master, shall have-a thousand pounds of tobacco allowed him 
by the poMique, which tolMcco shall be repaid by the service of the servant to the 
eoentry when free from his master, and by the hired (freeman immediately after ex- 
piration of Ma covenant to the man that apprehends.*' 

^Astd h U/mrtkir emaeied that he that takes up snch runaway It hereby enjoyned 
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ftrst to carry him before the next justice who is to take cogniaance of his good service, 
and to certify it in the next assembly, and then to deliver him to the constable of the 
parish where that justice dwells, who is to convey him to the next constable, tUl he be 
retomed to his master, and that each constable upon receipt of such runaway give hb 
receipt, and if escape be made from any consUble, the delinquent constable to pay one 
thousand pounds of tobacco; anil for the reimburseing the puUique with the tobacco 
disbursed to the taker up." — O Siaiutes ai Urge, Hemag, Lams ef Virgimla^ IL rjy 

35. Virginia : — Apprehension of Runaways. 

1870, October. Act I. An Act concerning runaways. Reward for apprehending 
runaways is reduced to two hundred pounds of tobacco. Servants are to serve four 
months for every two hundred pounds of tobacca Masters who faU to cut their 
servants' hair after twice running away shall be fined two hundred pounds of tobscoa 
Every oonsUble through whose hands a runaway passes b to whip the servant severely. 
ConsUbles allowing runaways to escape shall pay four hundred pounds of tobacok 
Masters must not allow their servanU to go free until the time of service has beta 
worked out. — SU^Mcs ai Large, tiening. Laws </ Virginia, II. 277. 

36. Virginia : — Reward to the first taker np of runaways. 

1070, October. Act XI I L Runawayes. Only the first taker up of a rsaaway ihsU 
be rewarded. — Statutes at Large, ffeuing. Laws 0/ Virginia, II. aSj. 

37. Virginia : — Apprehension of Runaways. [f&] 

iftya, October. Act VIII. An Act for the apprehension and suppression of nma- 
wayes, negroes and slaves. Runaways resisting may be killed or wounded, and if they 
die from the effects of a wound the public shall pay the owner, but the person inflicting 
the injury is not to be questioned. Indians shall be rewarded by twenty armes length 
of Roanoake or the value thereof in goods for the apprehension of a runaway. Act ia 
to continue in force only until the next assembly. ^.StelirAr/ ai Large. Henimg, Lams 
.0/ Virginia, II. 299. 

38. Maryland: — Apprehension of runaways. 

1671, April. The three acts of 1650, 1663, and 1666 have not proved suflident en- 
couragement to people to apprehend runaways, therefore a statute against runaways 
and such persons thai shall give them entertainment and others that shall travel without 
passes is enacted. — Afarylautl Archives, Assembly Proceedings, 998. 

39. New Jersey:— FugitiTeserTants and apprentioes. 

1075, November. " XXXIII. Concerning Fugitives, It is enacted by the same Au- 
thority, that every Apprentice and Servant that shall depart and absent themselves 
from their Masters or Dames, without leave first obtaind, shall be judged by the court 
to double the Time of such their Absence, by future Service, over and above other 
Damages and Costs which the Master and D.ime shall sustain by such unlawful De- 
parture. XXXIV. And it is furtlker enacted, that whosoever shall be proved to have 
transported or contrived the Transportation of any such Apprentice, Servant, or 
Slave, shall be fined Five Pmnds, and all such Damages as the Court shall judge, 
and that the Master or Dame can make appear, and if not able to be left to the Judge- 
ment of the Court. // is/nrtJker enacted, that every Inhabitant that shall harbour or 
entertain any such Apprentice, Servant, or Slave, and knowing that he hath absented 
himself from his Service upon Proof thereof, shall forfeit to their Master or Dame 
Ten Shillings (or every days Entertainment or Concealment, and if not able to satisfy, 
to be liable to the Judgement of the Court"— AVw/rrirf Laws, 109. 

40. Maryland : — Runaways. 

1676, June. An Act against runawavs. -^Lawt 0/Afatyland, Paean, Index. 

41. BastNewJersey: — rugltiTeserTants. 

iMi, March. Laws passed by General Assembly in East New Jersey. Chap. IX 
A Bill against fugitive Servants, and entertainers of them. Be it enacted by the Ger> 
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emor, CooncU, ind Depudet in General AMembly met, ind by the Authority of the 
Muae, that every Apprentice, or Servant, that shall depart or abaent themielves from 
their Maater or Miatreas, without leave firat obtained, ahall be adjudged by the Court to 
double the Thne of aoch their absence by future Service, besides all Costs and Damagea, 
which .the maater or mistress shall have susuined by such unlawful Departure. Bi ti 
fmrtker inatinl by the Authority aforesaid, that whosoever shall knowhigly transport or 
contrive the TransporUtion of any Apprentice, Servant, or Slave, or be any aiding or 
aaaiating thereto, and be thereof lawfully convicted, ahall be fined Five PcynJs, and 
make full Satiafactioa to the ouster or mistress of such Apprentice, Servant, or Slave, 
for all Costs or Damagea which the aaid master or mistress can make appear to have 
thereby auaCained. Be itfuriktr eMotied By the Authority aforeaaid, that every Inhab- 
iurtt, who shall enteruin, or afford any manner of Relief to such Apprentice, Servant, 
or Slave, knowing that he hath absented himself aa aforeaaid, except of real Charity, 
and thereof be lawfully convicted, shall pay to the maater or mbtress of such Servant 
Ten Skiiiii^s for every Daya Entertainment and concealment, and be fined accord- 
ing to the Diacrelioii of the Court"— ^r/i 0f ike Prc^Uuy Gevenmuni ef Nem 
Jeney, ajS. 
43. Hew J«n«yi-. Prevention of nmaways. 

1683. No title given. General Assembly. VI. " And Cor the preventing Servants 
running vnf from their Masters, and other Vagabonds, Be ii hereby emtted by the au- 
thority aforeaaid, that all Magistratea, Ofliciers, Ordinary Keepers, and other InhabiUnta 
within this Province, take special notice of all suspicious Travellers, and require their 
pass or certificates, under the Hand and Seal of the Magistrate or Magistrates, or Publick 
Notary of the Place of their last Abode, to satisfy the clearness of his, her, or their 
coming away, and for want of such Paas or Certificate, to secure such Person or Per- 
sons into the Custody of the next constable ; which Person and Persons so to be se- 
cured, or their Masters, shall pay such Charge and Trouble aa the Person or Persons 
shall be put to, in the aecuring them as aforesaid, before they shall be discharged, at 
the Discretion of two or more of the Magistrates of the said Province."— -O AeU efike' 
Pr9^rietary Geitfernmentt efNew/ersey^ 477. 

43. Booth CeroUne : — PreTention of ninaways. 

Ids, Not. 7. An Act to prevent Runaways. Title only preserved. Table of con- 
\itn\M.'-^Siahttet at Lnr/y tf S0tiiA Carolina^ If. 

44. VIrginUi— Repeal of Uw of 1663, Beptember. 

10I4, Aprfl. Act III. An act repealing the act concerning the persuit of mnawayea. 
The law of September, 1663, haa been found inconvenient in practice, it is therefore 
repealed. — Statutes at Large. Hening^ Laws etf Virginia, IIL 12. 

45. Bast New Jeney : — Rnnaway eenranta. [f 2.] 

1686^ AprU. Chap. XI. An Act concerning Runaway Servants. Whereaa the secur- 
ing of Servants that Runaway, or otherwise absent themselves from their Masters lawful 
Oocasfcms, is found a material encouragement to such Persons as come into this country 
to settle Plantationa and Populate the Province ; for the better encouragement of such 
Persons, Be it therefore enacted by the Governor and Council and Deputlea now met in 
CSeneral Assembly, and by the authority of the aame, that if any Servant or Servanta, 
Prentices or Covenant Servants, Run away or absent him or herself unlawfully /rom 
their Masters or Mistress* Service, being taken up or secured, so that the maater or 
mistress hath him or her again, for the better Encouragement of auch Peraon or Per- 
sons so securing him or them, they shall have TWintfy SkUUngi paid him or them,** 
etc.— New Jersey Umt^ 299. 

40. Virginia : Law of 1070 amended. 

tMOl October. Act I. Slight change in making out the certificate for apprehensloa 
ofinaaway.— JMMfsr«r^«iyft Hening^ Urns ef Virginia^Wl, t^ 



47. Bontli Carolina : —Inhibition of trade with ninawaya. 

1691. An act inhibiting the tradeing with Servanta and Slaves. ^Atid it is eJsat 
tHoeled by tlie authority aforesaid, that if any servant or servanta ahall at any tyme or 
tymea hereafter absent or withdraw him or themselves from his, her, or their maater or 
mistresses service, 'such servant or servants soe offending shall for every naturall daj 
they shall soe absent themselves serve one whole weeke, and for every wceke, if they 
shall att any one tyme soe long absent themselves, one whole yeare to theire master or 
mbtresse, over and above their contracted tyme of servitude." — O Statutes at Large 
afScutk Carolina, II. 53. 

40L PenneylTanla : — Regulation of aerranta. 

1700. An Act for the better Regulation of Servants in this Province and Territories. 
" And for the Prevention of Servanta quitting their masters Service, Be it enacted by the 
Authority aforesaid, that if any Servant ahall absent him or herself from the Service of 
their Master or Owner for the Space of one Day, or more, without Leave first obtained 
for the same, every such Servant shall, for every such Days absence, be obliged to 
serve Five Daya after the Expiration of hia or her Time, and shall further make such 
Satisfaction to his or her Master or Owner for the Damages and Chargea sustained by 
such Absence aa the respective County Courta ahall see meet, who shall order aa well 
the Time to be served, as other Recompence for Damages sustained. And whosoever 
shall apprehend or take up any Runaway Servant, and ahall bring him or her to the 
Sheriff of the County, such Person shall for every auch Servant, if taken up vithia 
Ten miles of the Servanta abode, receive Ten SkiUings ; and if Ten miles or upwarda, 
7tar»(r Skillini!^ Reward of the said Sheriff, who ia hereby required to pay the same, 
and forthwith to send Notice to the master or Owner, of whom he shall receive Five 
SkUlings Prison Fees upon the Delivery of the said Servant, together with all other 
Disbursements and reasonable Chargea for and upon the same." — O Prenissee Lams rf 
Pennsylvania, I. ^ 

49. New Tork : — Regulation of alaTea. 

170a. An Act for regulating Slaves. " And be It further enacted, etc.. That no Pei^ 
son or Persons whatsoever do hereafter Employ, Harbour, Conceal or Entertain other 
Men's Slaves at their House, Out-house, or Plantation, without the consent of their 
master or mistress, either signified to them verbally, or by Certificate in writing, under 
the said Master or Mistress' Hand upon Forfeiture of Five Pounds for every Night or 
Day, to the Master or Mistress of such Slave or Slaves, so that the Penalty of such 
Slave do not exceed the value of the said Slave. And if any Person or Persons what- 
soever shall be found guilty of Harbouring, Entertaining, or Concealing of any Slavey 
or assisting to the Conveying them away, if such Slave ahall happen to be lost, dead, or 
otherwise dtstroyed, such Person or Persons, so Harbouring, Entertaining, Concealing, 
Assisting or Conveying of them away, ahall be also liable to pay the Value of such Slave 
to the master or mistress, to be recovered by Action of Debt, in manner aforeaaid.**— 
O Acts 0/Previnee of New Ycrkjrmn 1691 te 1718, p. 58. 

00. NewYork: — Pnnl«hment of ninawaya to Canada. [|8.] 

1703. An act to prevent the Running away of Negro Slaves out of the City and 
County of Albany, to the French at Canada. '* Whereaa the City and County of 
Albany are the Frontiers of this Province toward the Frenek ot Canada; and that it ia 
of great concern to this Colony, during this time of War with the French, that no Intel- 
ligence be carried from the said City and County to the French at Canada: . . . Be it 
enacted, and it is hereby enacted by his Excellency the Governor, Council and Assembly, 
etc., that all and every Negro Slave or Slavea, belonging to any of the Inhabitants of the 
dty and county of Albany, who shall from and after the First Day of August of this 
present year of our Lord, One thousand seven hundred and five, be found traveling 
Forty milea above the City of AllNmy, at or alxMre a certain place called Sarmektege 
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(milen to Company of hb, her, or their Matter, Mittreta, or auch employed by them, 
or either of them), and be thereof convicted by the Oatha of Two or more credible 
Witneaaea, before the Court of Seasiona of the Peace of the aaid City and County 
(which Court of Seaaiona are hereby Authoriied and Impowered to hear and determine 
the aame, in manner aforeaaid, and thereupon to award execution), he, ahe, or they ao 
Convicted, ahaU anffer the Paina of Death, aa hi caaea of Felony."— >^</r if Prmrina 
ffl/tw yifrJt, 77. 

51. How York : — Aot of 1702 rarlTed. 

lyo). An a/ct for Reviving and continuing an Act, Intituled, An Act for Regulating 
Sfaivea, 1702 (expired in 1713). — ^r// cftAe Prmrince of New York, 79^ 

Ml Virgiiiia : — Rnnawaj ■enranto and sUTta. 

lyoSiOctobor. Chap. XLIX. An Act concerning Servanta and Slavea. XXI. Pen- 
alty for entertaining runaway aervanta without a oerfiikate ahall be for every day aixty 
poonda of tobacco. XXIII. Peraona rewarded for taking up runaway acjcording to 
the diatance. — AT/w/iv^, Laws of Virginia^ II. 447. 

A3. Ma— a o huaatta Baj : — Ragnlatlon of fraa nagroaa. [| 4.] 

1707. Aa Act for the regulating of free negroea. '* Sec 3. And be it further enacted, 
that every free negro or mulatto who ahall harbour or entertain any negro or mulatto 
aervaat in hia or her houae, without the leave or conaent of their reapectivc maatera or 
miatreaaea, ahall forfeit and pay the aum of five ahillinga to the uae of the poor of the 
town, for each offence." — CharUrt mnd Gtneral Lams of tke CoUnf mnd Prmrinn of 
MoMtoikmsetU Boy, j86. 

M. Boafh Carolina : — For Iha battar ordarlng of alavaa. 

lyta. StotMles oi Lorgt ofSomtk Cofolino, 11. 381. 

55. Naw JmM9j : — Ragnlatlon of alavaa ■ 

1713. An Act for Regulating of Slavea- Sec. a. '* Negroea. etc., not having a paaa 
nuy be taken up if 5 miles from Home whipped, and Peraona ao taking up have y.** 
Sec > "Negro belonging to another Province not having license, to be whipped, 
and the Taker of them to have lor." — Acis of Ike Astembty 0/ New Jersey, 18. 

55. New Jammj : ^ RagnUtion of wblta aatTanta. 

1713. An Act for regulating of White Servants, and taking op Soldiera and Seamen 
deserting Her Majeatya Service, and coming into thia Colony. Sec a. " Servanta 
abaenting without leave to be adjudged by any one Juatice to serve double the time, 
and pay or aerve for coats." Sec 3. " Those who counsel, aid, etc auch Servanta to 
ranaway, to forfeit to/,** etc Sec. 4. "Those who knowingly conceal them, to pay 
lor. per Day." Sec 5. "Those who take up Runawaya and carry them iMck to have 
ly. and 6d, per mile for ao doing." Sec. 8. "Any Boatman, etc., who shall carry them 
into or out of thia Province, etc, not having Paaaea, aa aforesaid, and Publlck-Houae- 
keepera entertaining them to forfeit 40s.,** etc. — Acts efthe Assembly of Aew Jersey, 24. 

57. RhodaZalandt — Ferrlaga of runawaya. [§4.] 

1714, Oct. ty. " Whereaa, aeveral negroes and mulatto alavea that have run away 
lirom their maatera or miatresses, under pretence of being sent or employed by their 
maatera or miatreaaea upon aome aervice, and have been carried over the ferriea, out 
and into the colony, and auflered to paaa through the aeveral towna under the afore- 
aaid pretence, to the conaiderable damage and charge of their owners, and many tlmea 
to the loss ol their alavea | — Be it therefore enacted by thia Aaaembly, and by the 
authority thereof it Is enacted, that no ferryman or boatman whataoever, within thia 
colony, ahall carry or bring any alave aa aforesaid over their ferriea, without a certifi* 
cate under the handa of their maatera or miatreaaea, or aome peraon in authority, upon 
the penalty of paying all coata and damagea their aaid maatera or mbtreaaea ahall aua- 
tain thereby I and to pay a fine of twenty ahillinga for the uae of the colony, for each 
aieaoab aa afofaaaUL The aaki fine to be rec o vere d by any two Juatloea of the peace, 



upon confesaion or conviction of the aaid fact ; and all persona in authority, and 
other Hia Majeaty'a SubjecU in this colony knowing of any auch alavea traveling 
through their township, wherein they dwell, without a certificate, aa aforesaid, they 
are hereby required to cause such slave to be examined and accured ao as the owner 
may be notified thereof, and have his slave again, paying the costs and charges that 
shall accrue Xhtiton.** -^Froceedimgs of General Assembly, Colony ef Rhode Islmmd mmi 
Providenee Plantations, Promienee, 177 ; Records of Colony of Rhode Isteutd^ I77. 
5a Bottfh Carolina : — Additional Aot to Aot of 1712. 

1714. Statutes at Large of South Carolina, II. 620. 

59. NawYork:— Aotofl705raTiTad. If 8.] 

1715. An Act for Reviving and Continuing an Act, Intituled an act to prevent the 
Running away of Negro Slavea out of the dty and county of Albany to the French at 
Albany. 1705. — Zom Province of New York, a 18. 

60. North Carolina : — Sanranta and alaraa. 

1715. An Act concemhtg aervanta and Slavea. Title only gvttn,'-' Lmih of North 
Carolina^ 31, 37. 

61. New Hampahlre : — Rnnaway minora and aarranta. 

1715. An Act for preventing Men's Sons or Servants absenting themselves from their 
Parents or Masters Service without Leave. — '* That no comnunder of any private man 
of war, or master of any merchant ahip or vessel coming into, tarrying or abiding in, or 
going forth of any port, harbour, or place within this province, shall receive, harbour, 
entertain, conceal or aecure on board auch ship or other vessel, or suffer to be there 
harboor'd or detain'd any man's son, being under age or apprentice or covenant aer- 
vant (knowing him to be such, or after notice thereof given) without license or consent 
of his parent or maater in writing under his hand first had and obtain'd, on pain of for- 
feiting the sum of /tv pounds per week, and so proportlonably for a longer or ahorter 
time, that any aon, apprentice, or aervant shall be held, harboor'd, conceal'd, or de- 
tain'd on board any auch ship or other vessel, as aforesaid, without licenae and consent 
as aforeaaid ; the one moiety thereof to her Majesty, to be employed toward the sup- 
port of the government of the province, and the other moiety onto the parent or master 
of such son, apprentice or servant that shall inform, or sue for the same, in any of her 
majesty's courts of record, within this province, by bill, plaint, or information, wherein 
no essoign, protection or wager of law shall be allowed. | 3. And U ii further 
tnaeted by the atUhority aforesaid, that every apprentice or covenant aervant who 
shall unlawfully absent himself from his maater, and enter himaclf on board any ahip 
or vessel, aa aforesaid, with intent to leave hia maater'a aervice, or incline there more 
than the space of twenty-four hours, and be thereof convicted before any two of her 
majesty's justices of the peace, or in general sessions, within this province, shall forfeit 
unto his master such further service, from and after the expiration of the term 
which his said maater had in him at the time of his departure as the said court shall 
order, not exceeding one year." — O Acts and Laws of His Majesty s PrevineeofNew 
Hampshire, 4a 

62. South Carolina t •— Additional Aot againat ninawaya. 

1717. Statutes at Large of South Carolina, HI. 39^ 

63. Maaaaohnaatta Bay : — Tranaportation of apprantioaa and aarranta. 

1718, October. An Act for the preventing of persons under age, apprentioea or aer- 
vanta, being tranaported out of the province without the conaent of their masters, parenta, 
or guardiana. " Every master of any outward bound ahip or vessel that shall hereafter 
carry or transport out of this province any person under age, or bought or hired aer- 
vant or apprentice, to any parta beyond the seas, without the consent of auch maater, 
parent or guardian, aignified in writing, ahall forfeit the aum of fifty pouoda^" etc— > 
Charters and Laws of the Colony and Province of Aiassaehi^s Bay, 75a 
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M. South CaroUiM : — lUgolation of BIatm. 

1711. An Act for the better ordering and governing of tlavet. — JMslMfi «r Ltrgt §f 
Stmth Car0iimi^ 193. 

•5. PommylTaiiia: — RognlatiOBOf nogroos. 

1745. An Act for the better Regalating of negroes in this province. "And be it 
farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, that no Person or Persons whatsoever shall 
imploy, or knowingly harbour, conceal, or entertain other Peoples slaves at their Houses, 
Out Houses, or Plantations, without the Masters or Owners consent, excepting in 
stress of weather or other Extraordinary Occasion, under the Penalty of^ Tkiriy SAii- 
Umgt iot every Twenty four Hours he or they shall entertain or harbour him or them 
as aforesaid."— .^rvw'iMV Lmot 0/ PtHtuyhMmia^ PkiJ^delpkia, 1725. 

66. Virgmia : — Barller act amondoA. 

lyabb May. Chap. HI. The clause in regard to imprisonment when slave would not 
give name of master has proved very inconvenient Chap. IV. An Act for amending 
the Act concerning Servants and Slaves; and for the further preventing the clandestine 
transportation of Persons out of thb colony. IV. The sheri£t or under slieriff to whom 
the slave is committed shall cause a notice containing a full description of the runaway 
to be posted on the door of the court-house, and shall send a copy to each church or 
chapel within the county which shall be set up " in some open and convenient place " 
on every Lord's day for two months. Neglect on part of the sheriff shall be fined five 
hundred pounds of tobacco ; on the part of the clerk, two hundred pounds. VI. Pro- 
visions in regard to transportation. VHI. Runaways may be let out to hire by the 
keeper of the gaol. IX. When demamled by the owner, the person hireing shall de- 
liver up the servant X. " Provided also, that where the keeper of the said public gaol 
shall, by the direction of such court or courts, as aforesaid, let out any such negro or run- 
away to hire to any person or persons whatsoever, the said keeper shall, at the time of 
his delivery, cause a strong iron collar to be put on the neck of such negro or runaway, 
with the letters (P. G.) stamped thereon ; and that thereafter the said keeper shall not 
be answerable for any escape of the said negro or runaway." XII. Fees of the 
goalers given. XIII. Runaways from Maryland or Carolina shall be conmiitted to 
any public gaol, and the fees shall be according to the laws of the province wherein 
the master dwells. XIV. The keeper of the gaol shall send descriptions of the run- 
away to such places of this dominion bordering on Maryland or Carolina as shall be 
agreed upon. XV^ XVI. Fees described. XVIII. Masters of vessels shall Uke the 
folhming oath: " I, A. D., master of the ship (or vessel), do swear that I will make difi- 
gent enquiry and search in my said ship (or vessel), and will not knowingly or willingly 
carry, or suffer to be carried, in my said ship, out of this dominion, without such psM 
as is directed by law, any person or persons whatsoever, that I shall know to be running 
hence in order to deceive their creditors ; nor any servant or slave that is not attending 
his or her master or owner, or sent by such master or owner. XX. For forging a pau 
persons offending shall stand two hours in the pillory, and receive thirty lashes at the 
whipping-post. XXI. A white servant who shall run away, change his name, or dis- 
guise himself with intent to escape, shall serve six months longer than hit term for 
running away. — SUtuUt ti Large, NimmXt L«wi •f Virginia, IV. 168. 

67. Connootiout I— Ranaway sorTants and slaroa. 

1730 (probably). An Act concerning Indian, Mtlatia^ and Nigr9 ServinU and 
Slaves. "That whatsoever Uegra, MchUa^ or Indian Servant, or Servants shall be 
found wandering out of the Bounds of the Town, or Place to which they belong, with- 
out a Ticket or Pus in writing, under the Hand of some Assistant or Justice, of tlie 
Peace, or under the Hand of the Master, or Ou^er of such negra^ w^aita, or Indian 
Servants shall be deemed and Accounted to be Run-aways, and may be Treated as such ; 
and every PMson Inhabiting this eohmy. Finding or Meeting with any such Ktgra, 



mdatta, or Indian Servant or Servants, not having a Mcket as aforesaid, is hereby 
impowered to Seise and Secure him, or them, and Bring him or them before the next 
Authority to be Examined, and Returned to his, or their roaster or Owner, who shall 
•atisfy the Charge Accruing thereby. And all Ferry-Men within this colony, are hereby 
Required not to suffer any Indian, m^taiU or negra servant without certificate, as afore- 
said, to pass over their Respective Ferries, by Assbting them therein Directly or Indi- 
rectly, on Penally of paying a Fine of Twenty Shillings forevery such Offence." —O A€i» 
utd Laws 0/ ilis Majestic t Cohnj^ of Cannetticut, 229. 

6a New York: — Blare ii»iirrootioiia,oto. 

179a An Act for the more effectual preventing and punishing the conspiracy and 
Insurrection of negroes and other Slaves; for the better regulating them, and for 
repealing the acU therein mentioned, relating thereto. Passed the 29th of Oaober, 
173a No fugitive slave provision. Penalty for entertaining Slaves as in 1702. Also 
Persons who do not discover those that entertain slaves shall pay Forty Shillings.— 
Act* 0/Pra»in€* of New York, 193. 

69. Bouth Carolina : — Regnlatioii of bUtm. 
1735. StednUt at Large 0/ South Carolina, 1 1 1. 405- 

70. Delaware:— Regulation of ••nranto and uUtm. 

174a An Act for the better reguLiiion of ServanU and Slaves within this govern- 
ment (a). Sec s- " Be It enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from such time as 
any servant shall absent him or herself from his or her masters or roisuess' serrice, 
without leave first obuined for the same, every such servant, for such absence, and the 
expenses of taking up, shall at the expiration of the time of his or her servitude, make 
satisfaction by servitude, according to the judgement of any court of Quarter Sessions 
within this government." Sec. 6. - And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that if any person shall apprehend or take up any runaway servant and carry him or 
her before the next Justice of the Peace of the county where such servant shall be so 
taken up, In order -to be sent to and secured in the gaol of the said county, for his or 
her master's or mistress* service." The sheriff or gaoler shall then send notice to the 
servant's owner, if known ; if not, the servant shall be advertised in some newspaper m 
the city of Philadelphia. The reward for taking up runaways shall be, * if ten miles dis- 
tant from the place of the said servanU last abode, or under, the sum of Ten Shillings, 
if upwards of ten miles, the sum of Twenty Shillings." " And if the master or owner pf 
such servant so imprisoned shall, for the space of six weeks next after notice had of hb 
or her servanU imprisonment, neglect or refuse to release such servant, it shall and 
may be lawful for the said Sheriff, and he is hereby required and commanded, upon affi- 
davit made of the due service of such notice, to expose every such servant to sale at 
public vendue, and him or her to sell to the highest bidder, for such term and sum as 
shall be sufficient for the defraying the 'costs and charges arising upon the apprehend- 
ing and imprisoning the said servant." Sec. 7. " Suspicious persons travelling without 
a pass shall be deemed runaway servants and treated as such." — Lawt of Delaware, 

an, 212. 

71. Delaware : — Regulation of eerranta and alawea. 

174a An Act for the belter regulatfon of Servants and Slaves within this Govern- 
ment. " Sec 14. And U it further enaeted by the anthoriiy aforesaid, that who so ever 
shall take up any negro or mulatto slave at above ten miles distance from his or her 
masters or mistress' dwelling or habitation, and not having leave in writing from his 
or her master or mistress, or not being known by the takerup to be about his or her 
master's or mistress' business or service, and shall convey him or her to the habitation 
of his or her said master or mistress, if known, such taker-up shall receive of the saki 
master or mistress, for his reward, the sum of Five Shillings, with reasonable charges. 
Sec 15. And he it further enaeted hy the antharity aferemd, that no person shaU 
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employ or knowingly harbour, conceal or entertain another*! tenrant or slave at hit or 
her hottte or plantation without the master or owner's leave and consent, except in 
distress of weather or other extraordinary occasion or accident, under the penalty of 
Forty Shillings for every twenty four hours he or she shall entertain any such servant 
or slave, as afore said, and so in proportion for any lesser time." — - O Lams tftkt Siate 
9fDeUnm»ret 215, 3 16. 

72. South Carolina ! -■- Regalatloii oi aUTas. 
174a StaiHtet Mi Itrgtt S^mik CttroiiMa^ III. 568. 

73. North Carolina : — Bntartalnmant of ninawa ja, ato. Q 3.] 

174X. XXVII. Any person harbouring a runaway shall be prosecuted and com- 
pelled to pay the sum of twenty-five pounds or serve, the owner of the slave or his 
assigns five ^years. If he actually carry away the slave, he shall be convicted of felony 
and suffer accordingly. XXVIII. Seven shillings and sixpence, Proclamation money, 
reward /or taking up runaways. For every mile over ten, threepence. XXXIV. Run- 
aways when taken up shall be whipped. XXXV. Constables must give a receipt for 
runaway. Any failure shall be fined twenty shillings. Proclamation money, to be paid 
the church warden. XXXVI. Sheriff who shall hold a runaway longer than the act 
directs shall forfeit five pounds. Sheriff who allows a runaway to escape is liable 
to actfc>n from the party grieved. XXXVIIL This article takes up the fees of the 
Jailor, etc. — Lnu tf Ntik CaroHna^ 89. 

74. Vlrginlai^Farriagaof ninawaya. 

1748, Oct An Act for the Settlement and Regulation of Ferries, and for the Despatch 
of Public Expresses. VI. All constables and their assistants charged with conducting 
any runaway servant shall be passed ferry free. The ferriage shall then be paid by the 
owners of the runaways.— 5SAt/)»/(ri at Utrs** HtmMg^ VI. 22. 

75. Bonth Carolina : Aot additional to Aot of 174a 
1731. Stmhttes mi Largt rfSaitiA Carttmrn^ III. 758. 

76. RhodaXUand:— Aaaiatanoaof ninawaja. 

174^x7^ An Act relative to Slaves, and to their Manumission and support.— 
Sec 3. And be it further enacted, that if any person shall conceal any negro or 
mulatto slave, or shall in any manner assist aoch alave fai escaping from the lawful 
authority of his or her master^ the person so offending shall forfeit and pay the sum 
of three hundred dollars, to be recovered by action of debt, one moiety thereof to 
and for the use of the State, and the other moiety thereof to and for the iise of the 
person who shall sue for the same. — - Ltms tf Ukadt tUand mmd Frmriiemtt PlmMia* 
H^ms, 607. 

77. North Carolina I— SlaTaataaling. 

1779. An Act to prevent the stealing of Slaves, or by Violence, Sednction, or any 
other Means, taking or conveying away any Slave or Slaves the Property of another, 
and for other Purposes therein mentioned. IV. And whereas many evil disposed Per- 
sons frequently entice or persuade Slaves (without any Intention to steal them) and 
Servants, to absent themselves from their Master or Mistress, and often times harbour 
and maintain runaway Servants and Slaves ; Bt ii ihtrefnt Jmriher tmtuitd by the 
authority aforesaid, that any Person or Persons who shall hereafter entice or persuade 
* any Servant or Slave to absent hhn or herself from his or her Master or Mistress, or 
who shall harbour or maintain any runaway Servant or Slave, shall for every such 
Offence forfeit or pay to the Master or Mistress of such Servant or Slave, the sum of 
one hundred Pounds current money, to be recovered by Action of Debt, in any Juris- 
diction having Cognizance thereof ; and Im further liable to the said master or mistress 
hi aa action for Damages, where hi no Essoign, Ii\|unction, Protection, or Wager of 
Law shall be allowed or admitted, notwithatanding any Law, Usage, or Custom to the 



78. Connaotiont : — Baoapa ol nagroaa and aanranta. 

No date given. An Act to prevent the Running away of Indian and Negro Servants. 
** Be it enacted by the Govemoor, Council, and Representatives, in General Court assem- 
bled, and by the Authority of the same, that whatsoever Negro or Indian Servant or Ser- 
vants shall at any time after the publication hereof be found wandering out of the Town 
Bounds, or Place to which they belong, without a Ticket or Pass in writing under the Hand 
of some Assistant or Justice of the Peace, or under the Hand of the Master or Owner of 
such Negro or Indian Servant or Servants,.shall be deemed and accounted to be Run-a- 
ways ; andevery person Inhabiting in this Colony, finding or meeting with any such Negro 
or Indian Servant or Servants, not having a Ticket as aforesaid, b herel^ impowered 
to seise and secure him or them, and bring him or them before the next authority, to be 
examined and returned to his or their Master or Owner, who shall satisfy the charge 
accruing thereby; and all Ferrymen within this Colony are hereby required not to 
suffer any Indian or Negro Servant, without Certificate as aforesaid, to pass over their 
respective Fcrrys, by assbting of them therein directly or indirectly, on penalty of paying 
a fine of Twenty Shillings for every such Oflence to the County Treasury, to be levied 
on their estates upon non-payment, by warrant from any one Assistant or Justice of the 
Peace : And the like methods shall or nuy be used and observed as to Vagrant or 
Suspected Persons, found wandring from Town to Town, having no Certificate as afore- 
said, who shall be seised and conveyed before the next Authority to be Examined and 
Disposed of according to Law : And if any Free Negroes shall travel without audi 
Certificate or Pass, and be stopped, seised, or taken up, they shall pay all Charges 
arising thereby.'* — O Aeis mnd Laws tf Hit Uajtitft Prmntue tf Cammettiitii, 87. 

79. Connaotiont : — - Puranit of runawaya. 

No date giTun. " It is also ordered, that when any servants shall runa from theire 
Masters, or any other inhabitants shall privately goe away withsupiUon of ill intentions, 
It shall bee lawfull for the next Magistrate, or the constable and two of the chielest in- 
habitants where no magistrate is, to press men and boates or pinnaces, at the publiqoe 
charge, to persue such persons by sea or land, and bring then back by force of ansea." 
-^O C0l9HitU Rtcmrdt if Cmtm€ii€ui^\* ^S^ 

80. PannaylTania: — Harboring fngitiTaa. 

Anno Regni Duodecimo Oeorgii Regia. [xyaO ?] An Act for the better regulating 
of Negroes in this Province. " And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, 
that no Person or Persona whatsoever shall Employ, or knowingly harbour, conceal, or 
entertain other Peoples Slaves at their Housesi Out-houses, or Plantations, without tha 
Master or Owner's consent ; excepting in Distress of weather or other Extraordinary 
Occasion, under the Penalty of Thirty Shillings for every twenty^our Hours he or they 
shall entertain or harbour Idn or them aa aforesaid.''— O Praimtt Uam ^ Fnuujfhm' 
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APPENDIX B. 

NATIONAL ACTS AND PROPOSITIONS RELATIVE TO 

FUGITIVE SLAVES. 1776-1854. 



THIS Appendix containt all Um fanportant billt, acts, and treatkt from tlie foiind«- 
tioa of tbc Constitution to i860. Many minor propositions may be feand through 
the foot-notes to the text ol Chapter IL The figures in brackets [J refer back to the 
text of the monograph. 



1. FugltlT* olavM In treaty with the Dolawmres. 

lyyt, Aug. 7. Art. IV. *And it b further agrced.hetween the parties aforesaid, 
that neitlier slull entertain or give countenance to the enemies of tlie other, or protect 
in tlieir respective Sutes, criminal fugitives, servants, or slaves, but the sanae to appre- 
hend, and secure and deliver to the State or Sutes to which such enea aies, criminals, 
servants, or slaves respectively belong.**— .Ste/aifty mi Lmrgt^ VII. 14. 

a. FogltlTe oUuM in the treaty ol peeoei [|| 13, ti\ 

17H-I3. 1781, Nov. 13. Provisional articles. 1783, Sept. 3. Definitive treaty. 
" His Britannic Majesty shall, with all convenient speed, and without causbig any de- 
struction, or carrying away any negroes or other property of the American Uihabitants, 
withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and fleets from the said United States." — TirfOtt 
tuui CMvemiiMs, ed. of 1889, pp. 37s, 378. 

5. FngitiTe oleimee in Indian treaties. [| 13.] 
1784-86. 1784. Oct. la. Treaty with the Six Nations, Art. I. 

1785. Jan. 11. Treaty with the Wyandots, etc. Art I. " All the prisoners white and 
black** Uken by the Indians **shall be delivered up** or ** restored."— 5;tete*i «/ 
Lmrgf, VII. 15, 16. 

4. PagitiTe olaoae in King^a ordinanoe. [| 14.] 

1715, April 8. Report of the Conmiittee on Government of the Western Territory. 
" Provided that always, upon the escape of any person into any of the States described 
ia the resolve of Congress of the twenty-third day of April, 1784, from whom labor or ser^ 
Tke is lawfully claimed ia anyone of the thirteen original States, such fiigitive might be 
lawfully redahncd and carried back to the person claiming hb labor or service^ this re- 
solve notwithstandbig.**— /Vri t/OiJ Ctmpru, XXI. 331, cited fai Smmer^ Hidmry 
tftke UniUdSUiUt {Uui Rinthm), VI. 133. 

6. FogitiTe olanaea in Indian treatiea. [| 13.] 

1785, Not. a8. Treaty with the Cherokees, Art L 

1786, Jan. 9. Treaty with the Choctaws, Art. I. 
1788, Jan. la Treaty with the Chickasaws, Art L 

Identical cUuses. The Indhms " to restore all the Negroes and all other p ro p er ty 
takea daring the late war.*' 

[■04] 
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I7ifl^ Jane 31. Treaty with the Shawanees. Art I. " All prisoaers white and black 
taken in the Ute war from among the ctHtens of the United States by the Shawaaee 
nation shall be restored.*'— Statetfri «/ Urgt, VII. 18, at, as. s6^ 

6. PagitiTe olaoae in Northweet Ordinanoe of ITSy. [§14] 

1787, July 13. Art VI. •* There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
In the said Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted ; frm/idti, always, that any person escaping into the same» 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed hi any one of the original States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person dahntog hb or her 
labor or service aforesaid.** Read first tUae. July 1 1, 1787. Passed July 13, 1787. ~ 
O /Mtrtmis «f Cmgreu^ XII. 84, 9s. 

7. Pagittre olanae in the Conatitntion. Q !$.] 

1787, Sept 13. Art. IV. I a. •• No person held to service or tobor ia one State, under 
tbe laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or rqEulatioa 
therein, be discharged from such service or Ubor, but shall be delivered up oa daim of 
the party to whom such serrice or labor may be due.** — ^mMf J)MMkr^lAr UmUti 

Sta/et, I. 18. 

a Claiiaee for returning fagitiTee in Indian treatiea* 

1789, Jan. 7. Treaty with the Wiandots, etc. Art I. ** The said nationa agree to 
deliver up all the prisoners now in their hands (by what BMans soever they amy have 
come into their possession)." — SkUmUt mt Ltrgt, VII. a8. 

1790-9X. 1790^ Apr. 7. Treaty with the Creeks. Art. III. *Jhe Cre^ Jf^thm 
shall deliver ... all dtiaens of the United States, white inhabiUnU or negroes, who are 
now prisoners in any part of the said nation. And if any such prisoners or negroes 
shouM not be delivered on or before the first day of June next ensuingf the governor of 
Georgia may empower three persons to repair to the said nation, in order to daim and 
receive such prisoners and negroes.**- .Steteiifff a/ Large^ VIL 3$. 

1791, July a. Treaty with the Cherokees. Art. IIL All prisoaers to be yiekled up 
on both sides. — Stutmtes nt Largt, VII. 36. 

9. First FngitiTe SlaTO Aot 

«7«3i Feb. It. Ah Ad rtsptdiMg fngitivet/rmH JmHci trndpert^m etnpingfrm ike 

tervice ^ ikdr mmsters. 

" SKCTlOir I. Be a enatOdfyike Semiie nmd Hmut tf Refretenimlhet tftht Umiitd 
Simtet tfAmeritn itt Cwgrea ttemhled^ That whenever the executive authority of any 
stale in the Union, or of either of the territories northwest or south of the river Ohio^ 
shall demand any person as a fugitive from justice, of the executive authority of any 
such state or territory to which such person shall have fled, and shall moreover pro* 
duce the copy of an indictment found, or an aflidavit made before a magistrate of any 
state or territory as aforesaid, charging the person so demanded, with having committed 
treason, felony or other CTime, certified as authentic by the governor or chief magistrate 
of the state or territory from whence the person so charged fled, it shall be the duty of 
the executive authority of the state or territory to which such person shall have fled, 
to cause him or her to be arrested and secured, and notice of the arrest to be given to 
the executive authority makfng such demand, or to the sgent of such authority appointed 
to receive the fugitive, and to cause the fugitive to be delivered to such agent when 
he shall appear : But if no such agent shall appear within six months from the thne of 
the arrest, the prisoner may be discharged. And all cosU or expenses hicurred in the 
apprehending, securing, and transmitting such fagitive to the sute or territory maUeg 
such demand, ahall be paid by such state or territory. « 

** Sec. a. And kt U further emuted. That any agent, appointed as aforesaid, who •lnl|| 
receive the furtive into his custody, shall be empowered to transport hha or her to tM 
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•Ute or territory from which be or the shall hsTe fled. And if any penon or penoni 
•hall by force eet at liberty, or rescue the fugitive from such agent while transporting, 
as aforesaid, the person or persons so offending shall, on conviction, be fined not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and be imprisoned not exceeding one year. 

•• Sic. 3. And k U alf tmacted, Tbat when a person held to labour in any of the 
United States, or in either of the territori^ on the northwest of south of the river 
Ohin. ■iidm Ihe liwe thsrinfj nhill escape into any other of the said sUtes or territory, 

(the person to whom such labour or service may be due, his agent or attorney, is hereby 
empowered to seixe or arrest such fugitive from labou^.and to Uke him or her before 
any judge of the circuit or district courte of the United Sutes, residing or being within 
the stale, or before any magistrate of a county, dty or town corporate, wherein such 
•eisure or arrest shall be nude, and upon proof to the satisfacUon of such judge or 
magbtrate, either by oral testimony or affidavit Uken before and certified by a magis- 
trate of any such sUte or territory, that the person so scixed or arrested, doth, under 
the laws ol the sUte or territory from which he or she fled, owe service or labour to 
\ the person claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of such Judge or magistrate to give 
a certificate thereof to such claimant, his agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient 
warrant for removing the said fugitive from labour, to the sUte or territory from which 

/ he or she fled. 

•• Sk. 4. AndbeitfHrthertnactttl, That any person who shall knowingly and willingly 
obstruct or hinder such claimant, his agent or attorney, in so seixing or arresting such 
fugitive from labour, or shall rescue such fugitive from such claimant, his agent or at- 
torney when so arrested pursuant to the authority herein given or declared ; or shall 
harbor or conceal such person after notice that he or she was a fugitive from labour, 
as aforesaid, shall, for either of the said offences, forfeit and pay the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars. Which penalty may be recovered by and for the benefit of such claimant, 
by action of debt, in any court proper to try the same ; saving moreover to the person 
claiming such labour or service, his right of action for or on account ol the said injuries 
or either of them." — O StaMei »t Itrgt, I. 302-30$. 

la Abntraot of Amendatory bill on fngitlTM. [| 19.] 

iSoi, Dec. xB. " The bill contemplates inflicting a penalty of five hundred dollars on 
any person harboring, concealing, or employing runaway slaves. Every person employ- 
ing a black person, unless he had a certificate with a county seal to it, or signed by a 
Justice of the peace, would be liable to the penalty." 

tioi, Jan. 15. A motion wis made to strike out the second section of the bill, 
which would create therein and inflict the penalty for employing a person of color who 
has not a certificate of his freedom. Motion not carried.— -7 C^ng, I Siu,, Amtals tf 
Cmtjp^ttt H. rfR; 413. 

U. Rontonitlon of eUTM by Indian treattoa. [| sa.] 

1814, Aug. 9. Treaty with the Creeks. Art III. " The United States demand that 
a surrender be immediately made of all the persons and property taken firmi the dtixens 
of the United States ... to the respective owners." — Tyeaiiet mnd C^nveniitm, 

12. Fagttf TO alaro olavae In tbo !tjraaty of Ohent If ax]. 

ili4a Dee. 94. Art. I. " All territory, etc shall be restored without delay, and with- 
out causing any destruction or carrying away any artillery, ... or any slaves or other 
private property.** — TWaiies and C^nveniions. 

13. Amendmenta propoaed to Plndall'a bill. Q 20.] 
itxt, Jan. 19. " Restived, That the said bill be referred to the committee to whom 

was referred the memorial of the annual meeting of the Society of Friends, of Balti- 
more, with bistmctions to im)uire Into the expediency of so amending the saki bill as 
to guard more eflectoally against infringement of the righte of free negroes and other 
persons of color." Intro d uced by Mr. Rich. Resolution not accepted. — iSfiMrxr/MrriM/ 
Mi Cmg, 1 Sm^ 1931 Ammtis tf Cft^prst, IS C99ig, 1 Seu,, 83a 
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To change the hill materially ** by making judges of the State in which the appren- 
tices, slaves, etc. are seiied, the tribunal to decide the fact of slavery, instead of the 
judges of the States whence the fugitives have escaped." Introduced by Mr. Sergeant. 
Amendment not accepted. ^WiUMf/i ifCM^ress^ 16 C^ng* I Seu^ 830. 

*'Mr. Rich made several successive attempU to procure amendments to the bill, 
relaxing some of its provisions, which were succnsively negatived.''— if ivjwi^ ^ 
C^tigrtsst tS Comg. I Sess^ 83a 

14. ProTiaion for deliTory on exeontiTe requiaition. [| aa] 

i8t8, March 11. Mr. Daggett moved to strike nut the following section of the bill : 
" Sec. 6. And kg ii/nrtker enoited^ that whenever the Executive authority of any Stato 
in the Union, or of either of the Territories thereof, shall, for or in behalf of any dtiKu 
or inhabitant of such State or Territory, demand any fugitive slave of the Executive 
authority of any State or Territory, to which such slave shall have fled, and shall more- 
over produce a certificate, issued pursuant to the first section of this act, it shall be the 
duty of the Executive authority of the State or Territory to which such fugitive shall 
have fled to cause him or her to be arrested and secured, and notice of the arrest to^be 
given to the Executive authority making such demand, or to the agent of auch authority 
appointed to receive the fugitive, and to cause such fugitive to be delivered to the said 
agent, on the confine or boundary of the State or Territory in which said arrest shall be, 
and in the most usual and direct route to the place from whence the said fugitive shall 
have escaped ; and the reasonable expense of such arrest, detention, and delivery of 
such fugitive shall be paid by the said agent" Amendment determined in the negative. 
'■^SinateJoHmatt 15 C^ng. 1 Seu.^ 127, 228 ; Annals •fCmgrett^ 15 Cntg, 1 Seu^ 259. 

15. Propoaed limitation to four yeara. [| la] 

1818, May la Mr. Lacock moved to amend by adding the following : ** Sec -v And 
he it further enaeted that this law shall be and remain in force for the term of four years, 
and no longer." The Senate being equally divided, the President determined the ques- 
tion in the afiirmative. ^^ Senate JmtrntU, 15 Cang, 1 Sett^ 228; Annals tfCangrttt^ IB 
Cang. 1 Sess., 259. 

16. FngitiTe SUto olanae in the Mlaaonri Compromiae. [| 21.] 

i8ao, March 19. The Missouri Compromise provkled " that any persons escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any State or Territory 
of the United SUtes, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming his or her labor, or service, as aforesaid." — AnnaU of Cangrttt^ 10 Cong. 
ISeis,, 1469, 1587. 

17. Investigation into the PennaylTania Aot [} 21.] 

xSao, April 3. Mr. Pindall introduced the following resolution: ** Ketaleed, That 
the Secretary of Sute be instructed to procure and transmit to this House, as soon as 
practicable, a copy of such late act or acte of the Pennsylvania Legislature as prohibit 
or restrain the justices, aldermen, or other magistrates or officers of that State from 
interposing in the apprehension or surrender of fugidve slaves."— //Spwxr^MmiNi/, 10 
Cang, 1 Sesi^t 371 ; Annals ef Congress^ 10 Cang, 1 Sess^ 1717. 

Mr. Tarr moved to amend as follows : ** Provided, any auch act or acte shall have 
been passed." Resolution and amendment agreed to. — //Smmt Jammal, 10 CM|f. 1 
^''•'•t 371 ; Annals af Cangress, 10 Cang, 1 Sess,, 1717. 

i8so. April x8. Ordered, That the letter from the Secretary of State with the Act of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature accompanying it, '* be committed to the coiiimittee appointed 
i8th of March to inquire into the expediency of providing by law for reclaiming per^ 
sona held to service or labor ia one Sute, and escaping therefrom imo another."— 
Hansejmtmal, 10 Cong, 1 Sess^ 427 ; Annals tf Cangress^ 10 Cong, 1 Sess^ 1863. 
. la Bfaryland reaolntiona proteating againat PennaylTaniana. |f 21.] 

1821, Dec 17. " Mr. Wright laid before the House an attested copy of a reeolotion 
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9%. Bri^tftbiUescpluuitoryoflBWoriSSO. 

1851, Feb. xa Mr. Bright olMaincd leave to bring in a Mil (458) explanatory of 
the act approved 18th September in the year 1850, entitled, ** An Act to amend, and 
anpplemental to, the act entitled, ' An Act respecting fugitives from Justice and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters,* " approved Feb. is, 1793, which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. — Senate Jturmal, Si C^n^. 
J Sees., 163. 

The bill is In the following terms: "Be ii tnaeted^ WSr., that all action and causes 
of action, and all proceedings instituted and to be instituted, for any violation of the 
provisions of said act respecting fugitives from justice and persons escaping from the 
service of their masters, approved the isth February, 1793, may be instituted and 
prosecuted to final judgment and execution as if the said act of Sept. 18, 1850^ had 
■ot been passed."— Cm^. Clebe^ SI C^ng, i Sest,, 492. 

35. ntoh'a rMoIation afBrming the Compromiao. 

1853, March i. Mr. Fitch offered the following resolution: " RetMved^ That we rec^ 
ognize the binding efficacy of the compromises of the Constitution, and believe it to 
be the intention of the people generally, as we hereby declare it to be ours individually, 
to abide such compromises, and to sustain the laws necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions for the delivery of fugitive slaves ordered, and that we deprecate all further 
agitation of questions growing out of that provision of the Constitution embraced in 
the acts of the last Congress known as the Compromise.*' — Hotue fettmal. Si Cmg, 
1 SetJ^ 408 ; CVm^. Gie^, Si Cwg. I Sess., 659* 

36. Jaokaon'a retolatlon afflmiiiig tho Compromisa. 

1851, March la. " Renhfedt That we recognise the binding efficacy of the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, and believe it to be the intention of the people generally, as 
we hereby declare it to be ours individually, to abide such compromises, and to sustain . 
the laws necessary to carry them out,— the provision for the delivery of fugitive slaves, 
and the act of the last Congress for that purpose included,— > and that we deprecate all- 
further agitation of questions growing out of that provision, of the questions-embraced 
in the acu of the last Congress known as the Compromise, and of questions ^nerally 
connected with the institution of slavery as unnecessary, useless, aAd dangerous.** 
Resolution, as amended by Mr. Hillyer below, agreed ta — ASwm /pwr/M/, M CM|f • 
1 Sett^ 550 ; C0ttg, Glebe, Si Ceng, i Sett., 835. 

37. HiUyer'8 finality reaolatlon. 

i8sSf Aprils. Mr. Hillyer moved the following resolutkm: **Retehfeit That the 
series of acts passed during the first session of the Thirty-first Congress, known as 
the compromise, are recorded as a final adjustment, and a permanent settlement of the 
questions there embraced, and should be maintained and executed as such.'* Resolu- 
tfc>a agreed to, April % 1858. — Hmte Jmrtml, Si Ceng, 1 Sett,, 548 ; Cettg. CteU, Si 
Ceng. I Sett., 979. ' 

3a CImm'8 rMolatlon of Inquiry into paymenta nndar mot oi IBSO. 

1853, June 5. Mr. Chase submitted the following resolution : " Retehed, That the 
Secretary of the Interior be directed to communicate to the Senate atatements, showing 
ia detail the expenses incurred and claims made under the Act to amend and supple- 
mental to the ' Act respecthtg fugitives from justica and persona escaping from the 
service of their masters,' distinguishing the expenses incurred and claimed by reason 
of prosecatioat for treasons, alleged to have been committed In reaistance of said act 
from expenses incurred and claimed by reason of other prosecutions for offending 
against said acl» and for proceedings before and under orders made by committee.** 
No action taken.— ^Ma^/Mrrmi/f 9i Cmtg, t Sesty 450; Cpntf. GMit Si Cmig, t Sett^ 
1519^ 



APPENDIX C 

NATIONAL ACTS AND PROPOSITIONS RELATING TO 

FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

(1860-1864.) 

Tuts Appendix to intended to contain references to all the resolutions, bills, and acta 
of Congress, relative to fugitives, from the beginning of the critical session of 1860-61 
to the repeal of the acts in 1864. The resolutions for amendments to the Constita- 
tion have been collected by Mr. Herman V. Ames of the Harvard Graduate School, 
who has kindly selected out of the numeroos amendments proposed ia the last session 
of the Thirty^ix^h Congress those bearing upon thto subject. 

The single sUr (*) indicates a measure which passed one House : a doable atar (^) 
a measure which passed both Houses. 

1. Proaident Bnohanan'to meaaagn. [ 1 86.] 

186a, Dec. 4. Paragraph on the return of fugitive slavea : Semede ymrmeJ^ SS Cet^. 
iSest., 18. 

2. Coohrana'a Joint Reaolntion. [ 1 86] 

x86a, Dec. la. To amend the Constitution, for the return ol fagitives t ilmui Jemt' 
Ml, S6 Cemg. i Sest., 61 ; Cettg. Glebe, 77. 

a Morria*a Reaolntion. (§86.] 

i860, Dec. I a. To amend the Fugitive Slave Law ! Hemtt y§timai. Si Cemg, i Seu* 
63; Oy. Glebe, y7. 

4. Laake'a Joint Reaolntion. [|86.] 

i860, Dec. IS. Amendment to the Constitution: Netui ymrtmi,SS Cmg.iSett.^ 
65; Ceng. Glebe,7T. 

5. Cox'a Reaolntion. [§86.] 

X860, Dec. la. To amend the Fugitive Slave Law : Senate ymmai, S6 Cet^, i Sat., 
66 ; Ceng. Glebe, 77. 

6. SteTenaon'a Reaolntion. [ § 86 ] 

i860, Dec. la. To amend the Fugitive Slave Law : ifemte Je nmal t S6 Cerg. i Sett.^ 
67 i Ceng. Glebe, 77. 

7. Niblaok*a Reaolntion. [|86.] 

i860, Dec. la. To amend the Fugitive SUve Law : Ekue Jammed, X Omg. i Seu.^ 
69 ; Ceng. Glebe, 77. 

8. Bogliah'a Joint Reaolntion. [|86.| 

1860, Dec. ta. Amendment to the Constitution on the return ol Iqgitifet t Hemta 
yenrnal, SO Ceng. i Sett., 68 ; Ceng. Glebe, 78. 

9. MoClernand'a Joint Reaolntion. [ 1 86.| 

1880, Dec. la. Amendment to the Constitution, on fugitive slaves : Hemtt Jauntal^ 
SO Ceng. i Sett., €S I Ceng, Glebe, 7S, 

10. Hindman'a Joint Reaolntion. [|86.] 

i860, Dee. la. Amendment to the Constitution for the enforcement ci the Fugitive 
Slave Law t ITetue yenrnal, S6 Ceng. i Sett., 70; Ceng. Globe, 79. 
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U. JCUcora'to Resolution. [S86.] 

iM^ Dm. ti. To mmend the Fugitive Slmre Law : Nphm y^msi, 9$ Cmr, i Stu 

12. Johnson's Joint RMolatton. [{86.] 

186^ Dec. 13. Amendment to the ConstitutioB for the retsn of lugiti?e tUvesi 
SetuUt J^nta/, SO Cwg. SSess,, 41 ; CPMf. GIpU, 83. 

13. Crlttsndsn's Joint Rosolation. [{86.] 

i860, Dec. 18. Amendment to the Constitution lor pejnenC lor fugitive tUves : 
C$tif, Gt06e, S6 CoHg.S St*s., 1 14. 

14. Douglas's Joint Resolotion. [S86.] 

i860, Dec. 14. Amendment to the Constitution for peymenC for fogitiTO tlaves : 
StMaii y^urnal, S6 C^nj^. t Sess., 61 ; Cm^, CMe, 183. 

15. norsnos's Joint Rssolution. 

1861, Jan. 15. Amendment to the Constitation for psymenC for fagitiTO tlsTes: 
CwTf C^^t M Cm^. i Stu., 378. 
1& Morris's Joint Rssolntion. 

1881, Jan. S3- Amendment to the Constitution on the return of fugittve slafcst 
Omj^, Cl0bt, S6 C0mg, f Sttj., 527. 

17. Douglas's BiU to amend ths FngitiTS SUts Laws. [S101.| 
1881, Jan. 18. Introduced : C^t^, C/o^, S6 C&nf- » Sis*^ 5861 
la Plorsnos's Joint Resolution. 

1861, Jan. a8. Amendment to the Constitution against the obstruction of the Fugi. 
tl?e SUve Uw by States : Cw/. CtoU, S6 C^/y. f Sess., 598. 

19. KsUogg's Joint Resolution. 

1861, Feb. I. Amendment to the Constitution on the power of Congren over fngi- 
tive slaves : CVirf . G/^Se, S6 Cong. » Sttt., 69a 

20. Kellogg's Joint Reeolution. 

• 1861, Feb. sO. Same as above : Cong. G/Ot, 9S Cong. » Skss, 1243. 

21. Kellogg's Joint Reeolution. 

1861, Feb. S7. Similar to above : /r<ww ytmrmU, 9$ Cpi^. » Stu., 410 1 Oaf. GI0U, 

22. Peaoe Conrention Amendment to the ConstitutioiL [S85.] 

1881, Feb. 17. Reported by select commiUee ; Sttiait y^rmai, 36 Ctmg. i Seu.^ 33J. 
^37. C0Mg. CI0U, it^ 

23. Clarenoe's Joint Resolution. 

1861. Feb. 17. Amendment to the Constitation for payment for fqgitive alaves : 
C0Mg. GioU, 96 Cong 8 Seu., 1 ida 

24. Crittenden's Joint Resolution. 

1861, Feb. 18. Amendment to the Constitutton on the power of the Sutes over 
fugitive slaves, etc ; Cong. Globe, 96 Cottg. 9 Sets., 117a 
•25. Compromise BiU to amend the PugitiTe SUve Aot [{87.] 
1881, Mar. I. Bill reported by the select committee of thirty-three for the amend- 
ment of the act for the rendition of fugitives from labor : Comg. GMe, 96 Cong. 9 Stu., 

>3«7» Mar. i. Vallandigham's amendment to the above : Cong. GioU, 96 Cong. 

9 Sett., 1338. Mar. i. Bill passed the House : Cot^. Giobo, 96 Coi^. 8 Seu., 13J7. 

1328 Mar. s. Bill read in the Senate. Cwy. Giohe, 96 Cong.MSest., Mca 

26. Pugh'to Joint Reeolution. 

1881, Mar. 1. Amendment to the Constitation on the return of fugitive slaves: 
SentUe Jonnml, 96 Cong. 8 Sett., 378; Cong Globe, 1368. 

27. Johnson's Joint Reeolution on the return of fugitiTes. 

1881, Mar. s. Anendaeat to the Constitvlion : Semdt yottrmU, 96 Cotig. 9 Sm^ 
i^t\ Cottg. GUbi,\^. 
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28. Powell's Joint Resolution on the return of fugitlTe slai 
1861, Mar. 1. Amendment to the Coostitutioa * Senaie JomrmU, S6 Cong. 9 Sett.. 

384 , Cong. Globe, 1404. 

29. XflOTSjoyls Resolution againat the return of fugitives bj the Army. 

[§95.1 
1861, July 9. Introduced ; ffonu Jonrml, 97 Cong. 1 Seu., 653 ; Cotig. Globe, 3a. 

30. Trumbull's oonfisoation BilL [1.90.] 

1861, July 15. Introduced : Senate yonmal, St Cong I Seu.^ 42 ; Cong. Globe, IJO. 

• • 31. Chandler's oonfiaoation Aot [ 1 90.] 

1861, Jttlj 15. Introduced - SentUe Journal, 97 Cong. 1 Sett., ^41 Cong. GloSt, 12a 
— • July as. Trttmbttli*s amendment : Senjfe yonmal, 97 Cong* I Sett^ 70 ; Cong. 

Globe, )i8. July 2a. Passed the Senate (yeas and nays not given) : Senate Jommai, 

97 Cong. 1 Sett., 71 ; Cong. Globe, 219. July 23. Senate bill introduced into the 

House and referred* Honu Journal, 97 Cong. 1 Sett., 136; Cong. Globe, 231.— » 
Aug. 2. Reported with amendment in the House : I/omu Journal, 97 Cong. 1 Sett., 
197 ; Cong. Glebe, 409. — - Aug. 3. Committee amendments : Hotut Journal, 97 Co^g. 
1 Sett., 232; Cong. Globe, 431. — - Aug 3. Passed the House (yeas 60^ nays 48) 1 
ffontt Journal, 97 Cong. I Sett., 235 ; Cong..Globe, 431. — — Aug 5. Passed the Senate 
as amended in ^he House ; Senate Journal, 97 Cong. 1 Sett., 178 ; Cot^. Globe, 434. — » 
Aug. 6. Bill signed by the President r Senate Jbmmal, S7 Cong.. I Sou., 195; Cong* 
Globe, 454. 

32. ^^ilsonls Joint Resolution for dlsoharge of fugltlTse from the 
Waahington Jail. [{97.] 

1861, Dec. 4. Introduced and referred : Senati Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sett., 24; Cong. 
Globe, 12. 

• 33. 'Wilson's Resolution on repeal of the blaok oode in the DIstiiot 
of Columbia. [{97.] 

1861, Dec. 4. Introduced and agreed to : Senate ytttmal, 97 Cong. 9 Sen., 28 1 Cong. 
Globe, It. 

* 34. Clarke'a Resolution on persons In ^^aahington JalL 

1861, Dec. 4. Introduced and agreed to : Senate Journal, 97 Cong 9 Sett.^ S2 ; C^f. 
CMe, 12. 
35. LoTsJoy's Bill to prerent return by the Army. [ 1 95.] 
1861, Dec. 4. Introduced: ffonte Journal, 97 Cong. 8 Sett., 16, Cong. Globe, 34. 

* 36. Sumner's Resolution on Army orders relating to fugitlTe slaTsa. 
i86i» Dec. 4. Introduced and agreed to : SenaU Jmmat, 97 Cotig. 9 Sat., 19; C$ng. 

Globe, 9. 
37. Trumbull's Confisoation BilL 
;86i, Dec 5. Introduced and read twice: Senak Jommai, 97 Cong. 8 Sett.^ sy; 

Cong. Globe, la 
^ 38. Feaaenden'a Resolution on the Waahington JalL [ 1 97.] 
1861, Dec. 9. Introduced : Ifonte Journal, 97 Cong 8 Sett., 54 ; Coi^. GMe. 3& -^ 

Dec 9. Aldrich's amendment : Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 8 Sett., 3& Dec 9. LoTe> 

joy's amendment t Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 8 Seu., 36^ — Dec 9. Ruaed as amended s 

Cong Globe, 97 Cong., 8 Seu., 36. 
39. Bingham'a Resolution on the Waahington JalL [ 1 97.] 
1861. Dec 9. Introduced and referred : Houte Jommai, 97 Cong. 8 Seu.^ 5s ; Cmig. 

Globe, 35. 

40 Mofrill% oonllsoation Joint Reeolution. [S9L| 
1861. Dec. II. Introduced and referred: SenaU Jommai, 97 Cm^. 8 Sm^ 
Cong. Globe, 49. 
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•41. Bia«Pk RMolatkm on tli« iUtm of rebels. [fM.] 

iWi, Dtc. i6b Introdiioed and afraed to : Smati ymmai, Sf Cmig, $ Sist^ 45 ; 

Ov. CUU, 88. 
4a. WIlMii^BUlforonuuioipotio&iBtlioDiotriotofColiimbio. [S9a| 
s8Si» Dec. i6b Introduced and read twice < SefuUe Jmrnal^ Sf C^f^. i Sess., 47 ; 

Cm^ GMe, 89 — Dec 19. Referred : *CM|f. CM*, 37 Cmf, 9 Sets,, 153. [See 

No. 54.J. 
•43. Somiior's RooolotUm ocainat tho awrondor of IngltiTaa bj Uio 

▲rmj. [S95.] 
1861, Dec. 18. Introduced and agreed tot Semaii yimrtuU, S7 C^mg, 9 Sess., 1301 

Cmt^. CMe, 13a 
44. LoT^oj'a oonfiaootioii and omonolpatioa Roaoluttoa. [ ff 91, 99.| 
1881, Dae. ao. Introduced and laid on the uUe : Setmie ytmrfuit S7 Cpng, 9 Stit., 

106; Guv O^^t 158* 
•45. Jolian'a Raaolotion to amoad tha FogitiTa SUto Law. [{99.] 
i88ia Dec. 10. Introduced and adopted : //Skkm ypurmti, Sf C^ng* 9 Sest^ 103 { C^ng* 

CMe, 158. 
46. 81iaiik% Roaolutton on tlio*retnni of fogitlTaa by tha Army. 

i88if Dae ao. Introduced and referred : JfMue ymrma/, 37 Cmtg, 9 Sen., lot, 114 1 
C0ng. CMe, 158, 172. 

•47. WUaon'aRaaolutionforartioloaofwar. (S99.] 

1881, Dae. ao. Introduced : ffmu Jmrnat, 97 CeMg. 9 Sees., 103 ; C#M(f. ^/«lr, 158. 
^— Dae aj. Adopted t SemUe Jwmal, 97 C^ng. 9 Sess,, 109, 114; Cmtg, Glebe, \j^ 
168. 

4a llV'llaon'ft Bill on tho arroat of f ogitiTaa b j tho ofioora of tho Anty 
ondNaTT. [{95.] 

1881, Dec. as- Introduced : Senate Jmtrmal, 97 C^ng, 9 Sess., 167 ; Coftg. Clehe, 161 » 
109. •^— i88it Jan. 7. Committee Amendments : Senaie ymrnai, 97 C»Hg. 9 Sess., 88 ; 
C0itg, Ciebe, 107. [ See Na 53.] 

4a Howo'aBlUforropoalofthaFngltiTaSUToAotoflSSO. [flOl.] 

1861, Dec a6. Introduced : SesuUe JomrHol, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 74 ; Cong. Ciehe, 177. 

90. DoTla'a oonllaoation Bill. 

t80i, Dec* 5a Introduced and referred : Semite yimmai, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 75 ; Cong. 
CMe, 178. 

••91. Orimca'a Aot on oilminal Jnotloo in tho Diatriot of Columbia 

i86t, Dec. 30. Introduced : Senaie Jonrmti, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 75 ; Cong. Clohe, 18a. 
— »i88i, Jan. 6. Reported: Cong. Globe, 97 Cong* 9 Seu., 199. ^» Jan. la Com* 
mittee amendments t Senate Jonrnal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 98 ; Cong. Globe, 364. — — Jan. 10 
POweirs amendment: Senate yonrnal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 98, 109; Cong. Globe, 264. 319. 
——Jan. 14. Ptarce*s two amendments : Senate yonmal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess,, 109 ; Cong 
Globe, 319. ^— Jan. 14. Ten Eyck's amendment 1 Senate Jonmai, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 109 , 
Cong. CMe, 32a— » Jan. 14. Harlan's amendment. Cong* Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 
320. — » Jan. 14. Clark'a amendment : Cong. Globe, 97 Cong, 9 Sess,, 320. •^— Jan 14. 
SauislMry's amendment t Senate Jonrnal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 109 ; Cong, Globe, 320. — 
Jan. 14. Clark's amendments Cong, Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 321.— -Jan. 14. Passed 
the Senate (yeas 31, nays 4) : Senate Jonmal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 109 ; Cong, Globe, 321. 

92. Tmmbnll'a Bill for tho o onl laoa t ion of i i i o p o i ty of robola and to froo 
tho aloToa of robolo. [{91.] 

i88a, Jan. 15. Reported from tke Senate Committee on Judiciary t SemUo Jonrmal^ 
97 Cong* 9 Sttf^ 1131 Cong, Globt, 334. (See Na 57.] 
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93 AmondoMnta to Wilaon'a Bill on Army and Navy ofltoon. [ 1 99.] 
188a, Jan- 16. [See No. 48.] Collamer's amendment : SenaU Jonmal, 97 Cong- 9 

Sessn 116; Cong. Globe, 358. Jan. i«. Saulslniry's amendment : Senate Jdmmal, 97 

Cong. 9 Sess, 116; Cong. Globe, 358. Jan. la Rioe*» amendment to SauUbory's 

amendment : Cong Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 359. 
94. "Wilaon'a Diatriot of Ck>lnmbU BUI. [S98.| 
i80a, Feb. la. [See No. 41] Reported r Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 78$. 

• 99. "Wilaon'a Raaolntion on tho managemont of tho Waahington JaiL 
i88a, Feb. la Introduced and agreed to: Senate Jommai, 97 Cong. 9 Sess.^ at/ ; 

Con^. Globe, 861. 

96. Wilaon'a Bill to ropoal tho blaok oodo in tho Diatriot of Golnmbin. 

(S9a] 
i86a. FeK a4. Introduced and referred t Senate Jmrma/, 97 Cong 9 Sess., 263 ; Cong, 

Glebe, 917. 

97. Amondmanta to tho oonllaoation Bill. ( 1 91.] 

1882, FeK 25. [See No. 52.] Trumbull's amendment : Senate yoamal, 97 Cong. 9 

Sess., 239; Cong. Globe, 941. Feb. 25. Sumner's amendment: Senate Jonmal, 97 

Cong 9 Sess., 239 ; Cong. Globe, 946. Feb. a7. Davis's substitute : Cong. Globe, 97 

Cong. 9 Sess, 986. [See No. 59.J 

••98. Blair'a Aot prohibiting rotum by tho Army. [S9a] 

186a, Feb. as. Introduced : Senate Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 358 ; Cong. Globe, 955. 

Feb. as. liingham's amendment : House Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 358 ; Cong. 

Clobe, 955. Feb. as. Passed the House (yeas 95, nays 51): House Joumai, 97 

Con^. 9 Sess., 265 j Cong. Globe, 958. Mar. la In the Senate; Davis's amend- 
ment. Senate Joumai, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 285 j Cong. Globe, 1 142. Mar. la Sauls- 

bury's amendment* Senate Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 284; Cong. Globe, 1142.— 
Mar. 10. MacDougall's amendment : Senate Joumai, 97 Cong. 9 Sets., 2S4 -, Cong* 

Clobe, 1 142. Mar. 10. Saulsbury's amendment : Senate Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess^ 

284 : Cong, Globe yi Cong. 9 Sess., 1 142. Mar 10. Passed the Senate (yeas 29. naya 

91 . Senate Journal, 97 Cong 9 Sess., 28$ j Cong. Globe, 1 142. — Mar. 14. Appiovad 
by the President : Cot^. Globe, 97 Cong, 9 Sess., 1243. 

99. Harrla'a oonfiaoation BilL [191] 

id8s, Mar. 14. Introduced and referred : Senate Jommai, 97 Cong. 9 Sets., 304 ; 
Con^ Clobe, 1228. [See No. 63.] 

60. Report of Houao Judioiary Committoo on oonllaoation. 

i86a, Mar. 30 Adverse to ail bills referred by the House : Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 9 
Sess., 1303. [See No. 64 ] 

61. "Wilaon'a Raaolution on tho rotnrn of liigitiToa by tho Army nad 

Navy. 
i86a, Apr. j. Introduced : Senate Jmmal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 361 ; Cbng. Globe, 1546. 

[See No. 70. | 

• 62. BiU for tho abolition of aUTory in tho Diatriot of Golnmbin. 

1862, Apr. 3. Passed the Senate j Cong Clobe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess. 1648. [See Na 65 J 

63. Bhorman'a Amondmont to Harria'a oonllaoation BilL 

1882, Apr. la (See No. 59] Introduced : Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 1652. 

[See No. 67.] 

64. "Wilaon'a BiU to amond tho FngitiTO BUto Aot. [flOl.] 

1862, Apr. II. Introduced : Senate Jonmal, 97 Cong 9 Sess., 385; Cong. Globe, 

1624. Apr. 14. Harris's amendment » Cong Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 1652. 

Apr. 14. ^Grimes's amendment . SenaU JoumrJ, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 393, 439 i ^^T* <^*^» 
1692. 
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•#9. Blllfortb«aboUUonofsUTMirlntlioDtotriotof ColttnibU. |S98.] 
i860, Apr. iC [See No. 6a.] PaMed the House: C^ng, Cltht, 97 Cmg- 9 Sets., 
l686^ Approved by the President 

66. LoT^oy's BiU on rainm of fncltiTM by th« Amy. [S^l 

i860, Apr. i6b Reported adversely from the Committee on Judiciary in the UoMe : 
Cmg. Clche^ Sr C0Hg» 9 Sess,, 1682. 

67. Burrto'0 oonllnoation BiU. |f91.1 

i860, Apr. 16. [See No. 63) Reported from the Senate Committee on Judiciary : 

Senate Jmntal, ST C^ng. 9 Sess., 400 ; CVw/. C/^, 37 C0Mg 9 Sest^ 1678. Apr. la. 

Walton'b amendment: C^ng. Globe, S7 Cph^ 9 Sess., 1771. Apr. la. Porter's 

amendment: Senate Journal, 97 Cong, i Sess., 703; Cof^. Globe, 1767, I77«- 

Apr. 10. Bingham's amendment : Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 1767. Apr. aa. Col. 

Umer's amendment 1 Cong. Globe, 97 Cot^. 9 Sess., 178a, 1895. Apr. 84. Motion 

to recommit: Senate Jonmai, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 434; Co/^. Globe, 185^ i88d. [See 

No. 71.] 

68. HO1100 oonlUoation BUL ( 1 91.] 

186a, Apr. 03. A Select Committee raiaed in the Hoose ^ Nattu yimtrmai, 97 Cong. 
iSess., 602; Cong. Globe, 1788, 183a 

69. Bliot'0 oonfUoatton and emanolpatioii BiU. [ f 91.] 

i860, Apr. 30. Introduced: //onu Jonrnal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 6051 Co^g. Globe, 
1886. ISeeNo.73.] 

70. daulabiury'o amendment of Wll0<m*0 Reaolutioii. 

i860. May I. [See No. 61] Introduced : Senate Jommai, St Cong. 9 Sess., 439; 
Cong. Globe, 1894. 

71. Barris*0 oonllaoatioii Bill raoommitted. [ 1 91.] 

i860, May 6. (See No. 67.] Wilson's amendment of Collamer's amendment : Senate 

yonrnal, 97 Cot^. 9 Sess., 4S0 ; Cong. Globe, 1954. May 6. Final ?ote : Senate 

y0nrnal,97 Cong. 9 Sess., 450; Cong Globe, 1954. 1965- 

72. CUrk'0 oonflaoation BUL |§91.| 

i86fl, May 14. Reported; Senate Journal,97 Cong. 9 Sess., 4761 Cong. Globe, an J. 
— May 14. Discussed but not acted upon t Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., u6y, ai88, 

sai9, 3842. 

73. ConflaomtioD and •mmiioipatioii Bill. [{91.] 

186a, May 14. [See Na 69] Reported in the House. ^o$sse ymrmat, 97 Cong. 9 
Sess., 683 ; Cong. Globe, 2128. [See No. 75 J 

74. Bomner'a Raaolatlon on fviitlTe alaToa. 

I86a. May 00. Introduced : Sefutte Joitrnal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 300 j Cong. Globe, aays- 
— — M0y 03. Grimes's amendment t Senate Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 503 ; Cong. Globe, 
13061 — May 0O. Walton's emancipation bill amendment : Cong Globe, 97 Cong. 9 

Sest., tj/Si, 3363. 

79. Bmanoipatlon BUL 

i80a, Janf 4. [See No. 73 1 Recommitted : Mmse Jonmai, 97 Cong. 9 Sets., 799 ; 
Cong. Globe, i^u [See No. 76.] 

76. JoUan'a BiU to repeal tha FogitiTa BUT* Aot. [flOl.] 

i860, June 9- Introduced with resolution 1 //omu Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sett^9iA\ 
Cong Globe, 2633. 

77. Colfas'a RaaolutioD demandiiig trial by Jury for ftifitiTea. 

186a. June 9. Introduced : Home Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 8a8 ; Cong. Globe, 3624. 

• 7a BiU for amanoipation of fbfitiTea from dialoyal maatara. [ § 91.] 

186a, Jiine 17. [See No. 75 ] Reported In the House t House Journal, 97 Cong 9 

Sett., 874; Cong. Clobi, 2764. — June 18. Eliot*s substitute! House Journal, 97 

CoHg* 9 Settn 280; Cwy. Globe, 279> June 18. EmandpaUon bill paased the 
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House ( yeas 82, nays 54) : Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sess., 2793. June 03. Clark's 

Senate amendment to Eliot^ aubstitute : Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sets., 2879^ 09961 — ^ 
June a8. Trumbull's Amendment t Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 9 Sett., 2999, 3006^ 

• • 79. Progreaa of the oonflaoation BiU. [ 1 91.) 

1 86a. June 28. Passed the Senate ( yeas 28. nays 13) : Senate Journal, 97 Cong. 9 
Sest., 726.— -July ti. Report of Conference Committee adopted by the House: 
Houte Journal, 97 Cong. 9 Sett., 1045; Cong. Globe, 3267.^— July ta. Report of 
Conference Committee adopted by the Senate : Senate Journal, 97 Cong. 8 Sett., 814; 
Cong. Globe, 3275.— —> July 17. Approved by the President : Cot^. Globe, 97 Coug- 9 
Sett., 3403. 

80. BUla for the repeal of the FngitiTeBUTe Act. [If 101-103.] 

1863. Feb. 8. Ten Eyck's report on Wilson's repeal bill : Cong. Globe, 97 Cong. 3 
Sets, ~— Dec. 14. Stevens's repeal bill : Houte Journal, 93 Cong. 1 Sett., 43 ; Cong. 
Globe, 19. — - Dec. 14. Julian's repeal bill : Houte Journal, 93 Cong. 1 Sett^ 43 ; 
Cong. Globe, ao. — i— Dec. 14. Ashley's repeal bill : House Journal, S3 Cong 1 Sett.^ 
43 » Cong. Globe, 29. — 1864, Feb 8. Sumner's repeal bill : Senate Journal, 33 Cong. 

I Sett., 133 ; Cong. Globe, 521. Feb. 8. Spalding's repeal bill : House Jourmal, 33 

Cong. 1 Sett., 335; Co9^. Globe, 526. Feb. 89. Sumner's bill reported: Sematt 

Journal, 33 Cong. I Sat., 196 ; Cong. Globe, 864. [.See No. 84 ] 

81. Baulabiiry'a autxititote on the TaUdity of peraonal Uberty lawa in 
the SUtea, eto. 

1864, Apr. 8. Joint resolution for an amendment to the Constitution: Seitate 
Jfurnal, 33 Cong. I Sett., 31 1 ( Cong. Globe, 1489. 

82. Diaouaaion of the repeal of the PngitiTe BUto X*aw. [ 1 101.] 

1864, Apr. 19. [See No. 8a| Sherman's amendment : Senate Journal, 33 Cong, t 
Sett., 348; Cong. Globe, 1710, 1 714.— Apr. 19. Ilendenon'a amendment to Sher- 
man's amendment: Cong. Globe, 33 Cong. 1 Sett., 171a— -Apr. 19. Saulsbury's 
amendment : Senate Journal, 33 Cong. I Sett., 348, 621 ; Cong. Globe, 1715, 3191. — — > 
Apr. 19. Hale's amendment to Saulsbury's amendment : Senate Journal, 33 Cong 1 
Sett., 358; Cong. Globe, 1782. —^ Apr. 01. Howard's amendment: Senate Journal, 
33 Cong. 1 Sett., 358; Con^. Globe, 1782. [See No. 81.] 
••83. Aot repeaUng the FugitiTe Slave Aota. [fi§ 101-104.] 
1864, June 6. [See Na 82.] Hubbard's repeal reaolution : Houte Journal, 33 
Cong. 1 Sett., 749. — — June 6. House substitute for repeal bill, reported by the 
Committee on Judiciary: Houte Journal, 33 Cong. 1 Sett., 755; Cong. Globe, 2774. 
— » June 13. Passed House (yeas 82, nays 57) : Houte Journal, 33 Cong. 1 Sett., 503; 
Cong. Globe, 2920. ^— June 15. Referred in the Senate : Senate Journal, 33 Cot^. 
1 Sett., 561 ; Cong. Globe, 2963. —June 03. Saulsbury's amendment t Senate Jmr^ 
nal, 33 Cong. 1 Sett,, 621; Cong. Globe, 1864.— -June 03. Johnson's amendment: 
Senate Journal, 33 Cong. 1 Sett., 601 ; CMSf. Globe, 3191. ^» June* 03. Fkased the 
Senate : Senate Journal, 33 Cong. 1 Sett., 601 \ Cong Globe, 3191. — Jvne 08. 
Signed by the Prealdent : Hont^ Journal, 33 Cong I Sett., 931 ; Coug Globe, 336& 
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APPENDIX D. 

JJST OF IMPORTANT FUGITIVE SLA VE CASES. 



No attempt bat been made to preaent a foil list o£ cases, bat only such as had 
especial Influence on the public mind, or such as Ulustrate some special phase of the 
qnestion. 

1. New NetherUndn and Hartford oontroT«ny. IfU.] 

1846. Escapes from both colonies: Wiuthr^p, ffisiary tf ASrtv BmglamJ, 3831 
Mfiort, NcUt em /futory 9f Sltnftry in Mtut€huuUi,A\ DoyU, Emglitk in AmiHtm, 

* 391. 

2. Xtooape to Manhattan. [|7.] 

1659. Four men escaped from New Amsterdam 1 Ntw YMt Colcniai Mmmuripu^ 
Xni. 238; DecumtHtary ffistary tf N, K CUcny^ II. 556 (Ch. I. p. 4)* 
a Bioape of wblta senranta to Capo May. l§ 9.] 
i66t. Virginian white colonists escape s Ntm Yfk Cthnial MantueHpts, XIIL 34^ 

4. Xkoapa to tha Indiana; [S&] 

The negro servants of the Governor of Virginia: Ntm Ytrk Cclemial MamtKripit^ 

II. 637. 

5. Baoapa from Bngliah to ZVanoh. [fH.] 

174I. Negro servant escapes from English to Canada: Nem Yerh (Menwl Mtum' 
itripu, X. 309. 

6. Grlapna Attnoka. [f 9.] 

175D, Oct Escaped from Framingham, Mass.: Btttom GoMttie, Oct, i, I7S0; Uh- 
ermier, Mt. 26,1960; NineUtnik Annivtriary 0/ Betim Mattturtt IV. C. Ntii, AJdrtu; 
mUitms, History o/the Ntgre Rati in Awttriea, I. 33a 

7. Olaagow. [f 12.] 

Slave freed in Glasgow: Biasi, liisiontat S$titty CtUtttians, Third Stria, IX. a. 

a Slianlex T. Banay. [|ia] 

176a. Slave freed in England : Qminey, Rtp^rtt 9f Cattt, 96. 

a Somaraatt oaaa. Ifia] 

1771. England will not return a fugitive slave t Mtort, Sltoftry im Mtut^ 117 1 M^ 
ffitinitai Sktttk tfSlmwy, 163 ; GoodtU, Slmftry and Antisiaotry, 44-5«; ^•^t ^^^ 
^B^admn ami Bondagt, 1. 189-193 \ Brmn, CenstiluHanai Uw, 6-1 19 ; HtmtlU^ Siati 
THati, XX. I ; 71»sswtli'Lanigmtad, Bnglisk CanHUnHmal History, y», n. 

10. Ship Fklandahlpb oaaa ot [fa] ^ 

177a Harbored a alave t Mtart, SUntry in Mats^ 117* 

U. John. 1117.]^ 

177a Free negro Moliapped In Pennsylvania : Am. Siati Pa^in, 1. 39 { Cat^. GtOe, 

$lCn^.iSeu.,A^^ffix,ifii, 
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12. Qoinoy'a oaaa. [{34.] 

1793. First case in Boston after 1793: £dw. C. Ltamtd, Sptttk an The Ntm Fmj^ 
Otft Siavt Law, Ckicago, Oct, tS, 1860\ WhitUtr, Fratt Warki, \\, 129, A Ckapkt ^ 
History; Gaodtil, Slavery and Antislavery, 132; Boston AtUu, Oct. U, ISSO. 

la Waahington'a aUTO. [$39.] 

1796, Oct. President Washington demanded a slave from Portsmouth, N. H. : M^ 
OMine of American History, Dec, 1S77, p. 759; Okmrkt Sumntr^ Works, III. 177. 
X la North Carolina f ugjItiTaa. [f la] 

179a Annals of Congress, 1796-7, p. 1015, 1801-3, p. 343. 
,\ \ 15. Colombia oaaa. 

1804. Genera] Boude defends a runaway 1 SmtdUy, Underground RaHroad, aa 
•- la Solomon Nortfaap. [|3a] 

1808. Kidnapping at Saratoga, N. Y. : Solomon Northmpi AulM^rapky, 

17. Williama oaaa. 
1815. Claimed aa a fugitive in Philadelphia : Greeley, Ameriean ConJUet, I. 21a 

18. Priggoaae. [§2V.] )> 
1 *11- I83«- i^ Peters, 539 j Rtport of Case of Edward PHgg, Supreme Court, Pennsyl- 
vania; Cobb, Historical Skttck of Slavery; Bledsoe, Liberty and Slavery, 355; Clarke, 
Antislavery Days, 69; Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, 11. 456-492 ; Wilson, Bise 
and FaU of the Slave Power, 1. 473-473 \ Von Hoist, Constitutional History, III. 310-312. 
*^ 19. Kidnapping of Jonas. [{37.] 

183a Kidnapping in New ]^f^j : Liberator, Aug, $, 1896. 
j 20. Chiokaaaw raaoua. [fi4a| 

' 183a Rescue of two colored women on brig Chickasaw t Liberator, Aug, 6, 2S$6. 
21. Bohoonar Boaton oaaa. (| 47.] 

1837. Georgia and Maine controversy: WHson, Rise and Fedt ef the Sluve Pooxr, 
I- 47> NiMs Kegister, LIII. 71, 72, LV. 356; Senate Journal, 1839^^0^ pp. 235-237; 
Senate Doc., 66 Cong, 1 Sess,, Vol. V. Doc. 273. 
I 22. Philadalphia. {f 43.] 
I 1838. Attempted rescue : Liberator, March 16, 18S8. 
23. Xkoapa of Douglaaa. [§§68»7a] 

183a Escape of Frederick Douglass : Life and Times of Douglass; Williams, Negrv 
Rate in America, II. 59, 422 ; Wilson, Rise and FtU oftke Slave Power, I. 501. 502. 
\^ 24. Xaaao CNmaay oaaa. [§47.] (mn^^js^ IAiwC^^A 

1839. Virginia and New York controversy : IL S, GaMette,x!SuojQsaae, Judge Hop^ SiMeuJL 
kintonU speech; Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, 1. 474; &ard. Works, U.**' 
449-518; Von Hoist, Constitutional History, II. 538-540; Senate Doeuments, J7 Coo^. 

f Sess,, Vol. II. Doc 96. "^ 

2a Van Zandt oaaa. [fSO.] 

1840. Prosecution for aiding escape : Wilson, Rise uud FaU of the Sluvi Powar, 
L 475 ; T, B, Cobb, Historical Sketch ^Slavery, 207. 

26. Obarlin'oaaa. [f^.] 

1841 (about). Liberator, May 61, 1841. 

27. Thompaon oaaa. 

1841. July. Prosecution for aiding escapes : Thompson, Prison Life and RefUc Ho sss; 
Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, II. 69 ; Goodett, Slavery aud AntistoKferj, 44a 

28. Latimar oaaa. [| 44.] 

184s. Famous fugitive slave case, Boaton : Liberator, Oct. 65, Nou. 11, Nov. 66, 1848^ 
Feb. 8, 7, 17, 1648, and Aug, 16, 1644 ; Law Reporter, Latimer ease; Bltviutk 
Report of Mass, Antislavirf Society ; Mass, House Journal, 1648, pp. 7a^ 1 58 ; 
Journal, 1648, p. 232 } Wilson, Rite amd Fall if the Sluut Pmert 1. 477. 
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1144. Attempced teisara of f ogitlv* : Lihtnitmr^ A^ 19. IBH. 

ao. ThonuMOttM. 

it44. Seixora in Marietta, Pmui. t LUnmi&r. Jmm 14, 1844* 

9L WalkvottM. [S50.] 

1144. Proacciition for aiding cocapeo : TYmi mud Im^rismment 9f Jtmaikmrn Walktr, 

lMtrmi9r.At^,lB,SU S^9,lS,(kt.lS,i$,mmd l}ei.S7,1844, Aug. 8, MS, mmd yUfy 
U,1S4S. 

32. Smlthlrari^ *,!• 

1145. Battlo bttweoB whites and ten nmawayt : L^efmttr,ymme iT, U4S* 

33. Xirkonsa. 

Between itis '^^ >S49* Unracceiaful attempt to capture George Kiric in New 
York: mUmh^ueamiFa/i^aeSlam/^mr,lhS2. Sm^pUmeiU H New Yfh Ltgat 
Ohtrwr, cmmimming repmi ffcase, Bttmi PMk U4rmry, 

34. Brig OttomniL [149.] 

it4A. Untuccciafnl attempt to retcoe tlaTO on brig: WtUtm^ Ria mmd fkii ^tki 
Slave Jttwer, II 54. 

39. XaniMdjottM. [la] 

1147. Riol in CarlUle, Ptnn. : Likrmitr, Stfi. SO. f7, iWs Cmgrtnhmt Gtwk^ 
1960^2, pp. Sot, 80J, 908. 

36. SUtm on bonrd BrasOlnii nhlp. 

1847. Attempt to reicoe: HTfMm, Rist tmd F^ait ff iki Shvi Pmtr^ 11. 53; iJter^ 

9i9r, Amg. to. my* 

37. Ohio and Kentnoky oontroToray. (S48] 

184!. . ControTerty on account of extradition demanded : UknOmr, yiify I4. 1848. 
8& Boutli Bnnd OAM. 

il47,Oct.9- F^tivetdiacfaargedontrialinMkhigans J^N«IAw//)i^rMr5^tetf 






39. Brig Wm. FnrrlngtoiL 

1841. EKape from: LiheraUr. Dh, 81, 1848. 
. 4a Drayton nnd Sajren. [|90.] 

1848. Frooectttion for aiding escapes : miswi, Rim tmdMi 0/eMe Slave /Vwvr, 
II.J04. :/. 

41. OrafliaMapo. [|39.] 

1848. Escape of William and Ellen Crafts : Uhertitor, Kw. 1, 1880; StUl, Umdtf 
grmmd Railreed. 368 ; Wilson. Rite mmd PM rftki Slave Pmer. II. 31$. 

42. Wnahlngton onno. [| 39.] 
Between 1840-1850: Liberator. May 98. 1848. 

43. Bnmlot OMO. [§ 9a] 

iHo* Rendition in N. Y. : fkgiHve Slave Bm. Ht Hitlarf ami l/nemutiluHaHalily. 
wiik an Aeemmt rf tki Seimn of yamei hamlei. y. Wihon. Rise and fkU of tki Slavi 
Power. IL 304* 

44. OttimottOMO. 

1%^ Oct. 18. Alleged Ibgitife discharged in Philadelphia: WHson. Rise and Fall 
of ike Slave Power. II. 326; Maj^. F^ive Slave Lem and its Victims. 8. 
^49. OibnonoMO. 

J i|S^ Doo. ti. Rendition of an innocent man : mison.^Rise and Fall of the Slave 
iPemer. II. 327r May. F^tgMve Slave Law and, its Vietims.Zi Still. Undergromnd Rait* 
ffw<349i 

7 46L CiM In Ponnsylwanln. 

list, Jan. Honse ofcolored man entered by Ibrcfl } Zdltfni/'#r»>ir.i0i /W. 
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47. Sims onM. [| 94.] 

1451. Rendition in Boston: Liberate. April H and 18. 1851; Daify Monrn^ 
Chroniele. Afril 86. 1861; T\gentietk Annnal Report of Mass. Antislaverj Sociefy. 
1865, p. 19 ; Wiison, Rise and Fall ^tke Slave Power, II. 333 ; Mew Entgland Masamme. 
June. 1890; May. Fugitive Slave Law and its yietims.16'. THal^Sims.Argmmenisiy 
R, Rantoul.Jr. and C. G. Losing ; C F. Adams. Riekasrd Henry Dana. 1. 185-301. 

4a Bbadraoh oaM. [§ 97.] 

1851, Feb. Rendition in Boston : Liberator. Feb, 81, May 90. 1851: Cong. Globe. 
SI Cong, a Sess.. Appendix, ifi. 295, 510; Von Holst.'f^ 21 ; May. Fngit*ve SUve 
Law and its Victims. 10; Wilson. Rise and Fall ^ the Slave Power, II. 329 ; Kew 
England MagOMsne, May, 1800; Boston Thavdicr^ Feb. 16. 1S61 ; Boston Conner, Fek 
17. 1S51 ; Washington National Era. Feb, 87, 1861 ; Statesnuu^s Mannal. III. 1919. 

49. Chrintinnn onsa. ||60.] 

1851, Sept. Riot in Christiana : Porker^s mccoemt. Tbe Fireedasan*i Story, 7! W. 
Higginson, Atlmsttie Monthly, Feb. and March, 1898 ; U, S, v. Hamway, TVeason, 247 * 
Smedley. Underground Railroad. 105, 107, 130, 223 ; May. F^tive Slave Law, 14;^ 
Lmns/ord Lane, 1 14 ; Wilson. Rise and Fait of the Slave Power. II. 324 ; History eftka 
Trial ofCastner Nanway and others for TVeasan ; N. Y. Thbnne. ScpL 18, 1861, and • 
Nov, 96 to Dec. 18; Grcdey. American Conflict. I. 215; A'ational Antislaveey Staitditrdi 
Sept. 18, 1861 ; Lowell Journal, Sept 19. 1861 ; Boston Daily TNmller. Sept. U. 1861 1 
sail. Underground Baiiroad, 348. 

9a Umm. IS 31.] 

1851 1 Nov. Mr. Miller murdered: Liberator. Feb. 4% 1868; Lmnsjord Lane. 113; 
May. F^fptive Slave Law, 1 5 ; Wdson. Rise and Fall ^the Slate Power. II. 324. 

91. Jerry onM. [§98.] . 

1851, Oct. Rescoe in Syracnse, N. Y. : Liberator, Oct. 80 tv 17, 1861; Life ef 
Gerrit Smith, 117; 7Ha^ ^ H. W. Allen. 3; Wilson. Rise and Fall ^ tki Slave 
Power. II. 327. 

92. Parker reeone. . 

1851, Dec 31. Rescue by Mr. Miller: Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave P^mer. ' 
II. 324; Afay, Fkigitive Slave Law and its Victims, 15; Liberator. 1868. Feb, 4/ 
Lmns/ord Lane, 113. 

93. Brig Xlorenee 

1833. Rescue of slave on board by Mr. Bearse : Bearse. Reminiseemees of Fkigitim 
Slave Days in Boston, 34. 

94. Xiewlsonee. ^ 
* 1853. Escape of Lewis from trial : Liberator. Oct, 88, 1868, 

19. OIoTer onee. 

1854. Joshua Glover rescued by a mob at Milwaultee : Wilson. Rise astd Fall of the 
mr,444: Liberator. April'?. 84.1864. 
Bmtb. 
1854. Escape to Canada from ship from Florida : Liberator. Oct, €, I864. 

97. Borne oasa. [| 99.] 

1854. Rendition in Boston : Liberator. May, June. 1864% Aug, 88. 1861 ; Kidnap^ 
ping of Bums, Scrapbooh collected by 7%eo. Parker ; Personal Statement ef Mr. El- 
brit(ge Sprague, N, Abinglon ; Accounts in Boston JOnrtial, May 87, 89, 1864 : Daily 
Advertiser. May 88, 89, June 7, 8, July 17 ; Traveller. May 87. 8*i. June 8, 8. 6, 10. July 
16, 18. Oct, 8. Hov, 89. Dec. 6, 7. 1864. April 8, 4l 19. 11, 1866 ; Evening Gawttc, May 87. 
1864 ; Worcester Spy, May 81 ; Argumemt of Mr. R. H, Dana ; May. FkigHive Stave 
Law and its Victims. 1561 Clarhe. Antidaven Dai^t^fcw Wxl»«^.^v-i «^^m».^< 
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Slmot F^wer, 11. 435, StHftns, Histwy 9f Amihmty Bmmt ; Gredtf^ AmttUan CmtfUtt 
I. 318, AWv Y*rk Thkmu, May fS, 1S54 ! UhertUtr. Jum », P, 16, 18S4 ; Vpn N0IU 
Tf ^K 63 i CmrrisPtu^ Gams0m, 1|. toi, III. 409;^* F- Adkms, Dana, I. a63-33a 

5a Oftrner. [§98] 

18^ Rendi^on of m fiunilj in Ohio : LikemUr, Feb, ^ f^ 19, iW I May, fkgiliPi 
Stave lam ami Us Vktimt, 37; Lutufard Lane, 119; GreeUy, Ameritan Corned, 
I. S19 i Lalar^s Cytlopetdia, I. ao; ; WUem, Rue and Fail aftke SUnn Fewer, II. 446^ 447. 

59. WlUIanMOii OAM. 

1858^ Jan. ProMCudon for tiding fngiUTCt : WUsam, Rue amd FaU af tke Stave 
Famer, II. 448: May, Fugitive Slave Law and its Vietims, 9^34; Antmal Report of 
Aaunean AaHslavery Society, AT Y., May 7,1866, ^tA\ Neerrative ef tht FaeU im the 
Case ef l^ssmare Williawuan, Femn, AntuUnery Soaety. 

60. Johnson ease. 

1856, July 18. Rescue of flliYe on flliip from Mobile : Uhendar, Jaly t$, 1886, 

.51. Gkitdlioll OMO. 

s857,Jan. Rendition of Philip Young: Chambers, Stanery emd Celar; Fugitive 
Stave Lam, Appendix, 197. 

62 OberUn-WuUington cusa. [{59] 
^> 1838. Rescue at Wellington t Liberaier, Jan, 88, Aprit 89, May 6, Jnne 8, >rir# 10, 

1850; Shepherd, Ohertin-lVellingtam Rescue ; Lansfard Lane, 179; Angle- A/nean Mog^ 
amme {Oherlin-Wetlingten Rescue), 309; Mof, Fkgitive Stave lam and its Victims, 108. 

63. John Browa'k Raid. If 62.] 

1838. Raid in Missouri: Sanborn, life and Letters of John Bromn, 430; Von 
Hoist, John Bromn, 104. 

64. Hallo caao. 

|8S9, April 38. Rescue of Charles Nallc bjr a mob : Bradford, Harriet, the Moses 
^her Peo^e, Appendix, 143 ; Itberator, May 4, 1880. 

65. Andoraonoaae. [§23] 

s88a Extradition case between U. S. and Canada t ZJherator, Dee. 8, 1880; 
FampMets en Anderson Cast, Boston Fublic library; Life ^ Gerrii Sauth,U$i 
liberator, Jan. 88, 1861. 

66. Wisdom oasa. [f 91.] 

1881. Rendition by army officers t liberator, July 10, 1861 

ji\ 67. Ifajor Shorwood'a aonrant. [|91.] 
>>^* 1881. • Rendition ordered in army t liberator, JMy 19, 1861, 

68. Norfolk oaao. 
mW8^ Kidnapping by N. Y. Yolunteen t liberator, March 87, 1868. 

69. ArolMT AlMOUidtr. 
1881}. Fofitlva daring the war* ^frA^ili;rMW#r. 
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APPENDIX E. 

BIBUOGRAFHY OF FUGITIVE SLAVE CASES AND 
FUGITIVE SLAVE LEGISLATION. 



f. Sources of information. 

3. Libraries. 

3. Secondary works. 

4. Biographies. 

$. Original sources. 

6. Slave autobiographies. 

7. Records of trials. 



8. Speeches. 

9^ Reminiscences, 

ro. Reports of societies. 

II. Periodicals and newspapers. , 

13 Materials bearing on legialatkm. 

13. Alphabetical list of works. 



1. Bouroea of Information. 

There are many sources from which material for a study of fugitive sIstcs may be 
gathered. Almost any work upon the slavery question touches sooner or later upon 
this topic, and the difficulties arise rather from the amount of the literature which must 
be examined than from lack of information. No formal bibliography of the subject, or 
of any phase of it, has been found ; it has therefore been necessary to go through a 
large body of material, and to sift out references which bear upon the subject. 

2. Libraries. 

The labor has been much facilitated by the completeness and convenient arrange- 
ment of the literature bearing upon slavery in the libraries of Cambridge and Boston. 
The Harvard College Library possesses two unique collections of slavery pamphlets, one 
the bequest of Charles Sumner, the other the gift of Colonel T. W. Higginson; and the 
Card Catalogue of the Library is a comprehensive guide to a large alcove of other 
books. The great collections of the Boston Public Library have also been made acces- 
sible by the full Card Catalogue of that Library. The Boston Athenxum has also 
furnished valuable material ; and in the Massachusetts State Library is an excellent 
set of State Statutes, which has been freely used. I have not been able to oonsuU 
the antislavery collection of the Cornell Library at Ithaca. 

3. Seoondary worka. 

The material upon fugitive slaves, as upon any topic, may be divided into two 
classes, secondary and original. The general and local histories which come under 
the first class have been of good service as guides to further investigation. The Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Fcmer in America, by Henry Wilson, takes up the whole question 
of slavery in a thorough manner, and devotes special attention to the debates in Con- 
gress. Though long and ill-arranged, it is comprehensive and trustworthy. Unfortu- 
nately, the work is not provided with foot-notes. WiUiomis History of the Negro Race, 
and Grcetey^s American Conflict, are other surveys of the whole subject For a discus- 
sion of political forces and constitutional questions, Von Hoist is the best authority, 
while Hard, besides enumerating the statutes from colonial times down, consklera the 
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raljecc with great clemmess from m judicial point of riew, describes many cases, and in 

foot-notes gives references to others. . ^ .. . ^ , . .. a 

Studies o£ colonial slavery are found in Mg^t Engluh Coivntn tn Ammea and 
/VWirV Bngliik im Am€nca. Several special essays have been printed on slavery in 
MMsachttsetts; Dtan^t and Moor/s NtUi mt Stavery, and mshbunes ExiimctiM 0/ 
Shvery im MasMikuuits, Little attention is in any of these works given to fugitive 

*tS^ another class belong books descriptive of the insHtution of slavery. Mrs. 
Frama A'emNe wrote about life on a Southern planUtion before the war, and the 
O^M King^^m and other volumes by Frederitk Law Olmsted give many interesting 
deuils, and furnished me with much material for the chapter on Fugitives and their 
Friends. 

Biographies of antfalavery men are likely to contain information on fugitive slave 
caMS. The Life •[ Isaac T. fUfptr is full of accounts of his ways of aiding flight, and 
for the same reason the Life of Gerrit Smith is exceedingly interesting. Blniey's Zi/# 
ef James G. Bintey deals little with fugitives. The biographies of Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Child, Arthur and Lewis Tappan. John Brown. Garrison. P**""?^ •"***''« ^"f*'* 
sisters, may also be mentioned. Others, like those of Jonathan Walker, L. W. Paine. 
Daniel Drayton, captain of the schooner Peari. W. L. Chaplin. Work. Burr, and 
Thompson, and the recently published Ufe of Rev. Calvin Colman, xtWit simply the 
stories of trials and imprisonments for aiding fugitives, and are often more in the nature 
el original than secondary sources. 

5. Original •onrc6«. .. ^ .. u j 

Very early in the preparation of this work it became evident that no writer bad 
mtematically examined and compared tiie legislation of the Colonies and Stales, or 
searched the records of Congress, or looked for contemporary accounU of any con- 
•klerable number of escapes. I was therefore obliged to search for such original mate- 
rial as was within my reach. Doubtless some important books and pamphlcu have 
escaped me, and an examination of other collections would enlarge the bibliography ; 
but the effort has been made to exhaust the literature of the subject, except in news- 
papers. 

e. SlaTtt autobiograpblM. ... * . ,., ^ 

Out of the great variety of original sources containing descriptions of slave life and 
escapes, the autobiographies of the slaves themselves are the most interesting, and often 
the saddest. The Rev. James Freeman Clarke says, in bis Antislavery Days: "Even 
BOW, when it is all over, the flesh creeps and the blood curdles in the veins at the ac- 
counts of the dreadful cruelties practised on slaves in many parts of the South. I would 
advise no one to read such histories to^ay unless his nerves are very well strung." 
Frederick Dougtast has given us two books, one written before slavery was abolished, 
and a fuller account afterward, when it was no longer imprudent to reveal the whole 
•tory of his escape. Many of these lives were published by antislavery people, who 
wished by such means to rouse the North. Such are the stories of Box Brown, Peter 
sun, Arthf Moore, Solomon Norikrmp, Lnnsford Lam, and others, most of which have 
been quoted above. ^ 

7. Raoorda of triala. ^ . . . * i_, a 

Much descriptive detail can often be found In the published reports of trials. A 
Tolume is devoted to the Oberiin-Wellhigton case, and several volumes have been pub- 
lished on the Bums trial. For the Prigg and Hanway cases, and others of importance, 
the records of the Supreme Court and lower courts have been consulted. Most of the 
Important cases were tried in Stote courts or before commissioners, and the only re- 
ports are fugltiva pamphlets, of which many have been consulted and dted. 



8. Bpeaohaa. 

JV^T^^ **' ^^^'^ lentiment and for the weighing of argument the speeches of 
Pkillips, Snmnen Seward, Giddings, Webster, Mann, Rantoui, Loring, and others, are of 
the greatest value. They often throw light upon obscure cases, and the fugitive slave 
stones brought in as illustrations have sometimes led to the discovery of interestinc 
and forgotten cases. ^ 

9. Reminisoenoea. 

A valuable aid in reconstructing in the mind the conditions of the slavery struggle aie 
the reminscences of participanU. Rev, James Freeman darkens Antislavery Days and 
Mr. Fdrier Fillsburys book have been helpful in these chapters. A pamphlet by Mr 
Austin Bearse describes the Fugitive Slave Uws in Boston, and relates the work of 
the Vigilance Committee in protecting escaped negroes. The books of .SW/. Smediey, 
and Coffin, on the workings of the Underground Railroad, aie composed chiefly of 
reminiscences, and have furnished nuny essential facto. 

10. Reporta of aooietiea. 

' The reporto of the various antislavery societies, especially of those of Massachusetto 
and Pennsylvania, have also been examined with profit as to the work among the refu- 
gees in Canada, etc For the colonial period the publications of the Massachusetts and 
New York Historical Societies are exceedingly important, and have been freelv drawn 
upon. 

11. Periodicala and newapapara. 

Not much has been gathered from periodicals. Poole's Index was used and occa- 
sionally something of importance was discovered. Thus The Freedman's Story in Uie 
AUantie Monthly has furnished one of the most striking of the stories about resistance to 
escapes. Such articles are few, and occur long after the slavery period, when such 
disclosures were no longer unpopular. The Magatine of American History contains 
several articles. Among newspapers, the Liberator is without doubt the most complete 
record of the extreme antislavery sentiment toward the fugitive slave laws and their 
workings. Each case as it occurs is fully commented upon, and in addition there is 
each week a column or two of atrocities, and among them stories of ftigitives are 
often given. The Harvard College Library contains a complete file, which I have 
examined; and references to the Lil^erator are therefore frequent throughout the 
work. The colonial newspapers are of littie value, except for the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the advertisements for runaways. Newspapers of that time were 
so limited In scope, that an affair so unimportant to them as a fugitive slave case would 
scarcely appear. 

12. M atariala baaring on legialatioii. 

The materials for the study of colonial legislation must be gathered from many 
sources. The best collection of them in Boston may be found at the Sute Library. la 
some colonies there are carefully edited series of volumes chronologically arranged, 
but in others the records have been but irregulariy printed. The laws of New Nether- 
lands and of eariy New York are easily accessible in well printed volumes of a recent 
date. For the Southern States, the Hening edition of the Virginia Stotutes at Large is 
dear, and covers a long period. There is also the Cooper collection for Sooth Caro- 
Una, Bacon's series foTMaryland, Iredell's edition of South Carolina Statutes, and 
Jieaming and Splcer for New Jersey. There are of course many others, but these 
comprise the most important 

From the beginning of the Constitutional period, the proceedings of Congress may 
be followed as minutely as desired. An outline of the proceedings is given in the 
Journals of the Senate and House, while for a fuller account and reporto of speecbea 
the Annals of Congress and Congressional Debates to 1837, and the Congressional 
Globes from 1833 ^ 1863, furnish ample material. Information in regard to the 
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number tnd pertonnel of the House ii most readilj gtthered from Poore*s Congres- 
MOMl DiricCoffj. 

13. AlplMbMoidltotofworlnk 

Tkto.UM indodet all the books and articlct which havt bMn oC Mnrlce in preparing 
tlw noiiograph, except a few of the general histories. 

▲dnaifl. OharlM lYanols, Jr. Richard Henry Dana: a Biography, a toIs. 
Boston, 1890^ 

Alton, B. W. Trial oC U. S. Deputy Marshal for Kidnapping, etc Syracuse, 
185s. 

AiitMATwy A lm n n aon, miscelUneons coUection of, in the Library of Hartard 
College. 

Antldarwy Pwnphletn, misccllaneoos collection of, nhsuitable for binding, in 
the Library of Hanrard College. 

AntMATMy 8oototiM| Annual Reports of. 

Ambmrstlmrg QiuurUrly MiMton Jonmal. Amherstbarg, Canada West 
Ball, J. P. Mammoth Pictorial Toor of the United SUtes, compiled for a Pano- 
aa. . Cincinnati, 1855. 

Bayard, Jamtf. A Brief ExposlUon of the Constitution of the United States. 
Philadelphia, 1845. 

— - BaaiM, Anthony. Remembrances of Fugitive SU?e Law Days in Boston. Dos- 
ton, '188a pp.41. 

Blmay, J. O. Examination of the Decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Case of Strader, Gorman, and Armstrong tv. Christopher Graham, 1850. 
Cincinnati, 1851. pp. 47. . 

Bladaoa, Albart T. An Essay on Liberty and Slavery. Philadelphia, 1887. 
PP« J83. 

Bowdltoh, H. L To the Public (Defence of his conduct in the case of Latimer 
against the chkiges of J. a Gray.] Boston, 1842. pp. 11. 

Bowdltoh, W. L The Rendition of Anthony Boms. Boston, 1854. pp. 40. 

w The United Sutes Constitution a Pro^lavery Instrument New York, 

>^5$* PP* »• 

Bowon, O. W. Arthur and Lewis Tappan, a Paper read at the Fiftieth Annlver- 
sary of the New York Chy Antisla?ery Society, Oct J, 1883. New York, 1883. (?) 
pp. 116. 

Bow«n,F. FugitiTC Slaves. U mnA American nivitw.tXXl.2s2. (July, 1850.) 

Boston BUto ^t and THal of Anthony Buns. Boston, 1854. 

Brown, W. ^^ Narrative of a Fugitive Slave. Boston, 1848. pp. 144. 

Bnmp^ O. P. Notes of Constitutional Decisions, being the Digest of the Provin- 
cial Interpreutions of the Constitution of the United Sutes, etc -^New York, 187& 

Canada Miaaion, 7th Annual Report of. Rochester, N. Y; 

Oaaa of William R. OhaiiUn, etc Boston, 1851. pp.54. 

Ghambara, WUUam. American Slavery and Color. London, 1857. 

Chaao, 8. P. Reclamation of Fugitive Slaves from Service, an Argument for the 
Defendant, submitted to the Supreme Court of the United Sutes at December Term, 
1840, in Case of W. Jones sv. John Van Zandt CincinnaU, 1847. pp.108. 

Child, LydU aCaria. The Duty of Disobedience to the Fi«iHve Shive Act (an 
Appeal to the Legialators of Mass.). Boston, 186a pp. jl 

— — s Isaac T. Hopper (a True Life). Boston, 1853. pp. laa 
« Letters of Lydia Maria Child. Boston, 1883. 

^^»s^^ 9wmm TnnuM, AatisUvery Days. New York» 1884. 



Clarke, Xiowla and hUlton, Narrative of the Sofferinp of, amoog the Slavi 
bolden of Kentucky. Boston, 1848. pp. 144. 

Cobb, T. R. Historical Sketch of SUvery. Phlladdphia, 18161 
Coffin, Xfc (Presklent of Underground Railroad). Remiaisceaces of a UMm 
spent in Behalf of the Slave. Cindnnati* 1876. 

Conatlttttlonal Prorlalon, Tha, respecting Fugitives firooi Justice, and the Ac 
of Congress, Sept 18, 1850. Boston, 185s. 

Coolay, Thomaa M. The General Principles of Constitutiooal Law in the Unh« 
States of America. Boston, 188a pp. 376. 

Dagga (Rual) vs. Blihu PTaalar at ala. Fugitive Slave Case, Sonthera Divii 
ion of Iowa. Burlington, 185a pp. 4a 

Daana, Charlea, and Moora. Slavery in Massachusetts. Connecticut, 1877. 
Deaty, Robert Constitution of the United Sutes, with Notes by Robert Dcst| 
etc San Francisco, 1887. 
y. Donglaaa, Pradertok. Narrative of his Life. Written by himeelf. Boston, 1845 

. Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. Hartford, 1881-82. 

Drayton, Danlal. Personal Memoirs of, for four years and four nsonths (1 
prisoner for charity's sake hi Washington Jail), including Narrative of Voyage am 
Capture of Schooner Pearl. New York, 1855. 
;^ Draw, Benjamin. North Side View of Slavery, or Narrative of a Refugee if 
Canada, with an Account oC tiie History of the CokNred Population ia Upper Caaada 
Boston, 1856. 

. Eliot, W. O. The Story of Archer Alexander from Slavery to F^eedooL Bostoa 
1885. 

XnUott, Chaa. W. The New England History, from the Discovery of the Coo 
tinent by the Northmen, A. D. 986^ to the Period when the Colonies declared theii 
Independence, A. D. 1776. 2 vols. New York, 1857. 
V Prlaod, By ▲. The Experiences of Thomas Jones, who was for forty-three yean 
a Slave. Boston, 1850. 

Prothlngham, O. B. Life of Gerrit Smith. A Biography. New York, 187S 
pp. 381. 

PugltlTa BlaTa BUI enacted by U. S. Congress, and approved by Presadeal 
Fillmore, Sept. 8, 185a Boston. 1854. pp. 7. 

PugltlTa BlaTaa. In Demccratie Hevitw, XXVIII. 57 (April, 1851). 
Pnroesa, W. EL The Moving Power. A Discourse delivered in the First Coo 
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TCitigation of, j] I method! of, 53 ; mo. 
tlTCi for, 54; to Iba wooda, 56, 57; to 
the North, j; ; by laandrj vorlt, jS 1 hj 
nwdi, 58, 39; by panporti, 63. 751 
general effect of, £41 from Engliah lo 
French, 114 (No. 5). Se« alao Fogi- 
tltea, Ranawajra. 

Eitndliloo, Ml tyiten of, hi lb* eolo- 



FAL8B TBBTIKOirr, pwiiahed, 70. 
Panenil Hall, mau mccllnp in, 40, 4), 

55- 
Fee, of commiirioncn, 30. 
Felona, runaway apprtnilcaa, 90 (K«. 4)- 
Felony, irben gililly of, 6^ 
Ferrlei, cacape* (7. 4, s- 
Feaaenden, , reqoeiti InTCitlgalion of 

the Dialrkt of Colnmbla Jail, Si, 119 

(No. 38). 
Fllch, , reaolnllona afflrmlng the Com- 

promiia, 116 (No. 35]. 
Floccnce, ^—, faint reiolullona, ii8(Noa. 

IS. 18). 
Florida, eaeape* lo, 8 ; Seminole Iroabic 

Is, IJ. 
Fortrcaa Honme, centrabuKla at, 74. 
FrcDch colonlea, iMCTral of nnpopolated 



Fit« ncgroei, pcaahy for harlioriBg Ingl- 

tlTca, 4 ; condition of, ay. 
Frea Statca, difflcalty of traiuportlpg 

FricadahJp, ahip, caM of, & ii« (No. 

.0). 

Ftonticn, placca of refuge, 15. 

FogillTe appendcea, act appllet to, 18. 
See alao lemnta. 

Fng1ti*ea, eildence toconTlct, ig; ililna 
on thehighieu,a6i penalty Im harbor- 
ing. 31, 103 (No. 80) i pnnait Inlerfeted 
with, 38) length of journeya, $7, 581 
diagaLicd aa whitea, j8, 39; bow con- 
ducted on lh« nNhrground railroad, 
61 i In loyal ala* c tiatea, yy, 78 ; typical 
catet of, daring the war, 78 g arretta of, 
by cidi officera, adierliaemenl of, So; 
cnlertalnBKnt of, go (No. C| 1 againil, 
91 (Noa. II, II); reaolntioa for Ihc 
diacharge of, 119 [No. ji) ; bill la pre- 
vent rclurn of, 119 (No. 33) ; rcaolDtion 
againat the return of, 1*0 (Noa- 4], 46} ; 
bill on the arreal ol, by amy and navy 
officera, IM (No. 48) ^ act lo prohibit 
relatn by the army, 111 (No. 58); rcio- 
lulion on the relum of, by the army and 
navy, bill on the return of, by the army, 
rcMtlulion demanding trial by jury for, 
■ 11. lit [Noa. 61, 66, 77)1 bill Ipr 
the emancipalton of fogilfTCa from dii- 
loyal maiten, 111, 113 (No. yS). See 
alao Runawaya, Eacape* ; «cc Table of 
Conlenla. 

Fugitive Slarca, appeal for, 191 atalwof 
qneaiion from 181] lo 1847, M, 15 ; rei- 
oluilona on, 78 ; qoeitinn diacnaaed, 78, 
79j aireat by army officen, 79; reao- 
lnllona on the rtlnrn of, feaoltillon on 
army ordera on, 1 19 [Noa. iS, 36) 1 r»- 
olnlion on. 111 (Na 74) 1 aonrcea of In. 
tomuUon on, geiKral blitoriea of, 119 
(Noa. I, ]| ; aeeondaty tourcaa of Infor- 
mation on, ari^nal aonrcea of Infoma- 
tkm on, autofaiographica of, recorda ol 
triala of, periodkalt and newapapcra 
upon, ll9-l]l(Noa, 3,5,6,7, 11)1 ™- 
teriaUferatudyof legfilalion npon, 131, 
131 [No. 11). See alao Eaeapea, Fngll- 
hrM, RMawaji^ and Table «f Conlenla. 



Ho«a*, 17 ; rigned by the Preaident, 
iSi lert. 105, 106 (No. 9) i followed 
earlier eaamplca, 17. >8 ; aUlu* of 
opinion on, 17, 18 1 remamed Inoper- 
ative, 16, 17; to enfcrce the. no (No. 
19)- 
Fu^liTC SU*« Act, aecond (1850), a^ 
IcmpU to aecnrc, »l, 14: aecured, 19, 
30: Introduced by Maaon, 19. no 
(No 30)-, Wehiter ptopoaea, 111 [No. 
ji); nibalilnte offered, ili (No. 30); 
paiacd Concreaa, 19, 30 1 ncccaaity of, 
arged,3l ; argumenti for, 31, ]i i argo- 
tncnl*as'i"">J'>33i proviiiona of, 30, 
31; le«lof, III (No. 31); nnpopuUrily 
of, 43, JI ; no moral foundation, 431 
declared inconalilBtianal, 71 1 nonoe- 
culion of, 71; rcaolalion lo amend, 110 
(No. 4S)- 
FuEilive Slave Acta repealed (18G4], re- 
peal uijed, 7» ; alalui ol, 83 -, early prop- 
aailiona.83; diicuuiun,83: repeal bill, 
83; paaaed, 85; repeal bill diacmaed. 
84-;'6l bill to amend, m8[No. ijl; re- 
peal bitU, IM (No. 491, 111 (No. 76), 
116 (Noa. So. 81) \ repeal bill paiocf, 
86; tut of, 86,87; ti4(No.Sj). 
Fugitive Slave nil! of iSiS, paaaed Ihc 
Ilouae, lo-tt; liile of, 11; folate in 
the Senate, 13. 
Fugitive Slave Caaea. Sea Table of Con- 
lenla. 
Fugitive SU*e Oauae, in Ihc New Eng. 
land Aiticlea of Confederalion, 7 ; in the 
Conalitulkm, 14-161 In the Treaty of 
Ghent, 14. 106 (No. II). 
Fugitive Slave Conlroveray, eduoling 

effect of, recapilulation of, 87, 88. 
Fugitive Slave Leglalalion, opposed by 
Northern Slalei, 18 ; inadequacy of, 
proved, 18; neceaaltyol more atringent, 
tb, 18 ; propoallion for new, 19 ; moal 
be carried out, ^* ; new etamcnl in, G6 1 
In t86o^ 71 ) realalance to, declared fel» 
ny, 71, 73 I propoaillona tn repeal Or 
amend, 731 atlw aouDcipation procla- 
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a,UJ>A.TIH, AIABRT, la Tnaij d 

Ghent, 15. 
Gannett, cue of; 116 (No. 44}- 
Cinaey, laaac, cue of, 1*5 (No. 14)- 
" Cap Gong,' aid hidnappci*. jo. 
Gardiner, , connlaaiooer in Hamlet 

eaae, 43. 44- j 
Gainer, Margaret, Sight and aeiiurc, 47. 
Gamer, Robert, Bieht and acinire, 47- 
Gamer, Simeon, Bight and aeiaurc, 471 

caae 118 (No. jS). 
Garrett, Thomaa, trial and fiat, rawiid 

offered for, 63. 
GalchellcaK, ii3(No.6i). 
{}corgia, dilficully In recovciy ol tagtltvc* 

In, 8 ; GoTcmor ol^ demandt fugitiTe* 

Gibnon caae, 136 (No. 45)- 

Giddingl rnolulion, 19, I09 (Noa.1^ 1$) | 

retolDtion. 1 10 (Noa. 17, aS). 
Glaigow, (recdoaa one in, 11, 1*4 (N& 

;)■ 

Gloceaier, given JuritActlaB •»« m* 

away., 93 (No 14). 
Glover caie.tiy (No. JSl- 
Goto caae, 1)6 (Na 19). 
Gorinch, bdi>ard, daima a fugtUvc, 5B. 
Grahame, Thomaa, In freedom eiae, I* 
Graj-aon, , 00 fuEllira atave daaaa, 

■J- 
Great Britain, atatua of fngillvca in, II, tl; 

diplomatic telallona, 11, 11 ; encourage- 

mcnl of fuglliTe*, 14. »5 i P»)» i«l«»- 

nlty, 16. See aUo E^and. 
Gteat Diamal Swamp, nbtffi for im- 

airaya, S7- 
Grey, Jamea B., deminda a fugitir^ 3» 
Grime*, criminal juMlce bill, 8if 'act, i». 

(No. sO ; amendmenli. 111 (Nu.64), tu 

(No.74)- 

hale; ,reao1ulion,7ftllo(No.4i)i 

amendmenl, 113 [No. Si). 

Hall, , rnolulion, 19, 109 (No. >6). 

Hamlet, Jamea, caae, 43< 44. tl6 (N0.43)- 
itannum. Captain, hi OHoman caae, «& 
Hanway, Caatner, hi Chriatiana caae, Sfi, 

to (No. 51). 
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y6; conflsciUioii bill, tsi (Na 59), its 
(Not. 67, 71)} tmendmeiit, isi (No. 

Hartford, fagldft harbored hi, to; treaty 
of, ratified, 91 (Na 14); controTen]p 
with New Netherlands, 124 (No. 1). 

Hanrard College, Library of, 129 (No. s). 

Hendereon amendment, IS3 (Na 82). 

Hepbume, Judge, In Kennedy case, 59. 

Higginson, T. W., in Burnt cate, 45, 46^ 

Hilliard, Mrt. G. S., harboft a fogitive, 

64. 
HiUyer, — ^ finality retdatkm, 116 (Na 

37). 
Hindmtn, ^— ^ propotitlon, yt; Joint 

rctolvtion, 117 (No. 10). 

Holmet, ^— ^ on the fqgitife tltve bill. 



at. 

Howard," 
Howe, — 

49)* 
Hubbard, 



-, amendment, itj (No. 82). 
repeal bill, 8j, ito (Na 

-, on repeal bill, 84, 85; ret- 



olotion, IS3 (No. 83). 

nUNOXS, no fell pertooal liberty law 

in, 67. 
Immigration, into Mitsourl, 13. 
Impeachment, ground for, 69^ 
Imprisonment of a runaway, 56. 
Indented Senrantt. See Servantt. 
Indiaw^ personal liberty law In (1824), 65, 

67. 

Indiana, received fogitlTct In the wilder- 
nest, I ; tt tlavet, 1 1 tt tlave huntera, 
8 1 conferencet with, 8| etctpet to, 9. 
See Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, Del- 
awares, Seminolet. 

Intercolonial cates, early agreementa aa to 
fttgitires, 1,2; agreement between the 
Dutch and English, 7 ; difficulty of ar- 
ranging regulations, 7; first contained 
In Articles of Confederation, 7 ; depend- 
ent upon faitercolonial feeling, 9) cate 
of etcape of tlavet, 11. 

Interferencet tnd retcuet, 38. 

International cases, earlicvt, 10 ; relatkmt 
mtettled, 9, to; regulatlont under the 
Artldet of Coofederttlon, 12, 13. 

Inlerttate relatioaa, affected by Prigg de- 
41. 



Iowa, pertonal liberty lawt in, 6;^. 
Iredell, on fugitive titve dtute, 15. 
Itaac, cate of, 41, 124 (Na 14). 

JACKSON, , retolution, 116 (Na 

36). 
Jtger, Comelb Herpertt de, etcape ef 

tenrants of, 6, 7. 

Jail, in the Dittrict of Columbia, resolu- 
tion on, 80; denied to fugitives, 80, 
81, 110 (Not. 27, 28). See Dittrict 
of Columbia. 

Jails, State, not to be used, 40^ } denied to 
fugitives, 47 ; denial constitutional, 70; 
use forbidden, 69^ See also Penemal 
Uberty Bill. 

Jefferson, Thomas, proposition, 13. 

John case, 17, 134 (No. 11). 

Johnson, on committee, 17 ; joint resolu- 
tion, 118 (Nos. 12, 27); amendment, 
124 (Na 83). 

Johnson Case, 128 (No. 60). 

Jfones, George, case, 36^' 37, 125 (No. 19). 

Julian, George W., repeal bills, 83, 122 
(Na 76), 123 (No. 80) ; resolution, 120 
(Na 45). 

Jury trial, not admitted, 7 ; disuse of, 66^ 

XAlfSAS, personal liberty laws in, 67, 
70. 

Kellogg, — , johit resolution, 118 (Not. 
19, to. 21). 

Kennedy cate, 39^ 126 (No. 35). 

Kentuclcy, retolutiont, 25; petition of 
Legitlature, 28; demandt extradition 
of abettort of fugitives, 41 ; contro- 
verty with Ohio, 126 (No. 37). 

Kidnapping, auggests new fn|iitive slave 
law, 17; from 1793 to 1850^ 27 ; in bor- 
der States, 27; character of cases, 
36; enlists sympathy, 60; regolatlons 
againat, 82. 

Kilgore, resolution, 73, 118 (No. 11). 

King, — — , on repeal bill, 84. 

Kirk case, ia6 (No 33). 

Kline, Marshal, demands aatittaBoe, 50^ 

L'AMIBTAO cate, 17. . 
Latimer, George, cate of, .39, 115 (Na 
j8) ; effect, 68 ; dally Journal, 4a 
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Leake, , Joint retolution, 117 (No. 9). 

Le Screux, tlave on, 11. 

Lewit cate, 127 (No. 54). 

Lewis, Elijah, protecutioa of, 50^ 51, 127 

(Na 49)- 
Liberator, kidnapping cate hi, 8i. See 

Newspapers. 

Liberty, love of, by slaves, 54. 

Liberty Party, convention of, 49. 

Libraries, use of, 129 (No. 2). 

'Lincoln, President, preliminary proclama- 
tion, 7;; final emancipation procla- 
mation, 77. 

List, counsel in Shadrach case, 47. 

Loring. Ellis Gray, In Shadrach case, 47* 
Crafts taken to house of, 6a 

Louisiana, escape of slaves from, 23. 

Lovejoy, bills, 78, 79. ,119 (Na 35), 122 
(No. 66); resolutions, 119 (No. 29), 120 
(No. 44) ; amendment, 119 (No. 38). 

If ADXBOIf, on fugitive sUvt clause, 

Maine, Governor of, refuses to surrender 
fugitives from justice, 41 ; personal 
liberty law in, 69. 

Malbronne, Ensign de, loses servant, 11. 

Mallory, , on Blair bill, 79; on repeal, 

84. 

Manhattan, escape to, 6, 124 (No. 2). 

Mansfield, Lord. See Somersett case. 

Market women, on Underground Rail- 
road, 63. 

Maryland, rcgulatlona on fugitives, 3; 
offers reward, 7 ; letter from, to New 
Netherlands, 10^ 11 ; fugitives escape 
from, 10, 11; resolution, 24; resolu- 
tions debated, 24, 107 (No. 18); of- 
fers reward for Thomas Garrett, 63; 
regulations againat runaways, 90 (Na 
4), 91 (Nos. II, It). 93 (Nos. 26, 28), 
94 (Na 31), 95 (Nos. 38, 40). 

Mason, of Massachusetts, on the fugitive 
slave bill, 28. 

Mason, of Virginia, fugitive slave bill, 29, 
30, no (No. 30) ; amendment, 29; 
aigument, 31. 

Massachusetts Bay, regulation against 
transportation of apprentices and ser- 
vtntt, 99 (Na 63) ; on the capture of 



servants hi, 89 (Na s) ; regolatioB of 

free negroes, <^ (No. 53). 
Massachusetts Colony, first law as to 

fugitives, 4 ; in the New England Coo* 

federation, 7 ; emancipation in, 13 ; fint 

fugitive slave case fai, 35. 
Massachusetts Sute, Governor of, ad* 

vised, 68 ; personal liberty law, 66^ 67, 

68; no recovery of fugitives in, 71. 
May, S. J., in "Jerry " case, 49. 

McClcrnand, ,117 (No. 9). 

McHenry, ••Jerry," cate, tj^^ivi (Na 

50. 
McLanahan, — , retolution. 1 1 5 (Na 31). 

Meade, , propotition, 29; retolution, 

.110 (No. 29). 

Meionaon, mass meetings in, 45. 

Merrill, Amos B., in Latimer case, 39. 

Mexico, aa a place of refuge, 25. 

Michigan, personal liberty lawt in, 67, 

70. 
Miller, in kidnapping cate, 51, 127 (Na 

50). 
Miner, Jo, advertisement of, 8a 
Minnesota, personal liberty law in, 67. 
Missouri, admission of, 23; Anderson 

case in, 26; Governor of, offers reward 

for John Brown, 51. 
Missouri Compromise, fugitive slave 

clause in, 23, 107 (Na 16) ; period oC 

a3- 
Mob, provisions against, 31. 

Morgan, Margaret See Prigg Caae. 

MorrUl, , resolution, 119 (Na 40). 

Morris, cutter, in Bums case, 4^ 55- 

Morris, ^ substitute reported, 83; on 

repeal bill, 85 : resolution, 117 (Na 3) ; 

joint resolutfcm, 118 (Na 16). 
Morris, John B., demands a fugitive tUvc, 

"Motet." See Harriet Tubman. 
Murray, —1 motion, 19^ 

If ALLS 0A8B, ia8 (Na 64). 

Nassau, fegitives in, 27. 

Negroes, ignorance of, 57; regulation of, 
100 (No. 65) ; against escape of, 103 
(Na 78); petition of a soldier, 20; 
free, bow affected, 2t t reguUtioB of» 
98 (Na 53). See alao Fngitii 
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ot tenraiite 
alio New 



New AmitCRHinii 

from, 67 ; trial at, 9. 

Nctherlaiidfl. 
New EogUnd, regnlatioBi aa to fiigi- 

tiTea,4. 
New England Confederation, composition 

of, 7, 8 1 articles ot, 91 (No. 8). 
New Hanpshire, legislation in, 4, 99 (Na 

61) ; personal Ubertjr laws in, 67, 

69^ 

New Haven, In the New England Con- 
federation, 7. 

New Jersey, regulations on fugitives, 3, 
94 (No. ja). 95 (No. 39), 96 (No. 43) ; 
sanctions rendition, 67 1 slaves, 98 (Na 
55) ; white servants, ^ (No. 56). 

New Netherlands, legislation in, 4; on 
fogitive slave cases, 11 ; regulations 
against runaways, 89 (No. 1 ), 89^ 90 (No. 
3), 90 (No. 5), 91 (Nos. 10. 14), 9a (No. 
19) ; Quakers, 93 (No. 39) ; contro- 
versy with Hartford, 126 (No. 1). See 
also Dutch Colonies. 

New York, regulation on fugitives, 8, 97 
(No. so), 98 (No. 51), 99 (No. 59); 
Governor 0^ in Solomon Northrup 
case, 37, 38 1 refusal to return abettors 
•f fugitives, 41 ; personal liberty laws, 
66^ 69^ 70} shives, 97 (No. 49)1 pre- 
vention of insurrections, 101 (No. 68) ; 
kidnapping in, 82. 

Niblack, ^ resolution, 117 (Na 7). 

Nicholson, on committee, sa 

Norfolk, kidnapping cases fai, 8a, ts8 ; 
(Na 68). 

OBBRXJK CA8B, 38, 135 (No. 26). 
Oberlin-Wellington, rescue, 49, 5^ 128 

(Na 62). 
Ofioers, return of fugitives by army and 

navy, ist (Na 53). 
OUoi, fugitives protected in, 23) refusal 

to fctum abettors of fugitives, 41 ; per- 

tonal liberty law, 67, 7a 
Olniated, F. L., quoted, 56. 
*'OnuiilM8 Bill,'* fugitive sUive provision 

in, 3a 
Ofdinaace of 1787, for the Northwest 

Tcrritflffj, 13, 14 1 confirmed, t$, 
40^ 126 (Na 34). 



FAWkiriit, TILUODORSt speaks on 

Bums' case, 45 ; indicted for riot, 46 ; 
protects Wttliam and Lucy Cralts, 59^ 
6a 
Parker, William, in Christiana case, 

so- 
Pass, necessity 9S, 53. 

Patrols, duty of, 55. 

Patroons, runaways from, 89 (Na 1). 

Peace Convention, amendment, 118 (Na 
22). 

Pearl, carries fugitives, 42. 

Penalties for escape, 31 ; for violating 
personal liberty laws, 67. 

Pennsylvania, emancipation in, 131 Gov- 
emor of, in "John*' case, 17; act of, 
reported, 23, 107 (No. 17); fugitives 
abetted In, 24; personal liberty laws 
in, 66^ 69; regulation o( servants, 97 
(Na 48); regulation oC negroes, roo 
(Na 65); harboring of fugitives, 103 
(No. 80); case In, 126 (No. 46). 

Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery, efforU in behalf of "John," 
17 ; petition of, 21 ; efforts of, 28. 

Pensacola, Walker embarks from, 42. 

Personal Liberty Laws, passed, 28 ; char- 
acter of, 65; before the Prigg decision, 
65; between the Prigg decision and the 
Second Fugitive Slave Law, 66; oc- 
casioned by the law of 1850^ 66, 67 ; 
change in character, 66; table oC 67; 
distribution among States, 67; report 
on, 68; effect of, 70, 102; constitution- 
ality of, 70; obstruction by, 71 ; repeal 
urged, 72 ; resolution against, 72 ; 
Saulshury substitute on, 123 (Na 81). 

Petition of North Carolina negroes, 19; 
of free negroes, 20 ; of a free colored 
so*dier, 20 ; of the Pennsylvania Aboli- 
tion Society 21; from the Kentucky 
Legislature, 28 ; to remove jailer and 
sheriff hi Latimer case, 40; for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 40; for a new 
personal liberty law, 68. 
Philadelphia, conatitutional convention 
siu in, 14; attempted rescue in, 39^ 125 
(Na 22). 
Phillips^ Wendell, speeches on Latimer 
caae, 40; addresses mass meeting, 451 
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speaks on Bums* case, 451 indicted 
for riot, 46 

Pierce, Franklin, President, sends execu- 
tive message, 48; issues prodanuuion, 
48. 

Pindall, on rerision of the fugitive slave 
act, 21 ; made chairman of committee, 
21 ; amendatory bill, 106 (No. 10). 

Pine Grove Plantation, probable refuge, 
57.66. 

Pinkncy, Geo. C. C^ on the fugitive slave 
clause, 14. 

Plymouth, in the New Enghmd Confede- 
ration, 7. 

Pomeroy, — , on confiscation bill, 76. 

Porter, — — , amendment, 122 (No. 67). 

Potter, R. J., advertisement by, 8a 

Powell, -^, on District of Columbia {ail, 
81; joint resolution, 1 19 (Na 28); 
amendment, 120 (No. 51). 

Pratt, , amendment, 111 (Na 30). 

Priggs vi. Pennsylvania case, 27, 28, 125 
(No. 18) ; consequences ol^ 66; extracts 
from, 108 (No. 22I. 

Proclamation, by West India Company, 
10; on Shadrach case, 48; emanci- 
pation, 77. 

Prosecutions, carried on, 42 \ after 
"Jerry" rescue, 49; of Oberlin-Well- 
ington rescuers, 50; of WendeU 
Phillips, 46. 

Protection papers, use of, 58. 

Pugh, George H., joint resolution, 118 
(Na 26). 

Purrington, brig William, 126 (Na 39). 

Purvis, Robert, connection with Under- 
ground Railroad, 63. 

QUAKERS, arrange atatkm on the 
Underground Railroad, 60; fbgitivea 
hidden by, 61 ; refused admislon to 
New Netherlanda, 93 (Na 39). 

Quincy, Josiah, account of first fugitive 
slave case In the North, 35, 135 (Na 

12). 

lUkXDB, upon plantations, 56. 
Rantoul, Robert Jr., In Sima case, 44* 
Read, -^, on committee, 17. 
Redemptioners, described, 2 ; 



of, 2; case of running away with n^ 
groes, 3. 

Refuge, place of, 57. 

Rendition, a duty, 7. See also Fvgi- 
tives. 

Rescue, first case of, 33. 

Resolution, by Maryland Legislature, 
23, 24 ; on relations with Canada, 25; 
Kentucky, 25; on fughivea on the 
high seas, 26; Giddings, 29; against 
the return of Latimer, 40; to base 
representation on free persons, 40; 
Georgia Legislature, 41 ; on arrests 
by army officers, 79 ; Fitch, 116 
(No. 3S); Jackson, 116 (No. 36); 
Hillyer, 116 (No. 37); Chase^ 116 
(No. jS); Cochranc's joint, 117 (Na 
2); Morris, 117 (No. 3); Leake, 117 
No. 4); Cox, 117 (No. 5); Stevenson, 

117 (Na 6); Niblack, 117 (Na 7): 
Englbh joint, 117 (No. 8) ; McClemand 
joint, 117 (Na 9); Hindman, 117 (Na 
10); Kilgore, 118 (Na 11): Johnson's 
joint, 118 (Nos. 12, 27); Crittendcn'a 
joint, 118 (No. 13); Douglas's joint, 118 
(No. 14) ; Florence, 118 (Nos. 15, 18); 
Morris's joint, 118 (Na 16); Kellogg'a 
joint, 118 (Nos. 19b 20, 21) ; Clarence's 
joint, 118 (No. 23); Crittenden's joint, 

118 (No. 24); Pogh's joint, 118 (Na 
26); Powell's jofait, 119 (Na 28); 
Lovejoy's, 119 (Na29); Wilion*s 119 
(Nos. 32, 33), 120 (Na 47), 121 (Na 
55), 121 (Na6i); Clark, ii9(Na34); 
Sumner, 119 (No. 36); Fessendeo, 119 
(Na 38) ; Bingham, 119 (Na 39)*^ 
Morrill's confiscation joint, 119 (Na 
40); Hale, 120 (Na 41)1 Sumner, lao 
(No. 43), 122 (Na 74) ; Lovejoy, 120 
(No. 44) ; Julian, 120 (Na 45) ; Shank» 
120 (Na 46); Colfax, 122 (Na 77); 
Hnbbardls repeal, 123 (Na 83). 

Revolution, did not chai^ condition of 
slave, 13. 

Reward, offered by Missouri, 51; by 
United States, 52; by colonies, 7, &. 

Rhode Island legblation, 4} emanci- 
pation, 13; personal liberty law, 66^ 
67, 69; regulation of ferries in, 98 (Na 
57). 
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Rici — United ZolonUs. 
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Rice, — -> tmendment, III (No. 53). 
Rice, John, kidnapped, 49^ 
Rich, on the fogitivo iliTe biU, ai. 
Riker, Richard, in Jones caae, 37. 
Riley, ^— >, United Sutet comminioiier, 

47. • 
Rotch, aida escape, 6. 

Ranawajs, regulations against, 6^ 7, 8; 
easily regnlated, 7 ; the habitual, 57 ; 
methods pursued, 58; harboring upon 
a ship, s^; regulations against, 89 
(Nos. I, 3), 90 (Nos. 4* 7)» 9a (No. 
»7). 93 (Nos. 24, 25, 27). 94 (Nos. 31, 
33). 95 (No. 40). 9^ (No. 52), 99 (No. 
61), too (No. 6); entertainment of, 
91 (No. 10), 9s (No. 16), 93 (No. 29). 
94 (No. 37), 109 (No. 73); second 
offence, how punished, 91 (No. 13) ; 
hoe and cry after, 92 (Na 18) ; from 
the Dutch, 93 (No. 21) ; apprehension 
oC, 93 (No. 22) ; English, 93 (No. 23) ; 
in Glocester, 93 (No. 24) ; apprehen- 
sion of, 9S (Nos. 35, 38) \ capture re* 
^vvded, 95 (No. 37); prevention of, 
96 (No. 42); to Canada, 97, 98 (No. 
50) ; trade with, inhibited, 97 (No. 47) ; 
against ferrisge of, 98 (No. 57), t02 
(No. 4) : minor, 99 (No. 61) ; pursuit 
o(; i^ (No. 79>. 

Russia, Emperor of, arbitration by, 25. 

BAULBBURT, amendments, 1 20 (No. 

$1), 121 (Nos. S3, 58), 122 (No. 70), 

123 (Nos. 81, 82, 83). 
Savannah Georgian, udvcrtiseflMnt in, 57, 

66. 
Secrecy, obsenred by fugitives, 63. 
Sedgwkfc, — — > on committee, 17. 
Scisore, of North Carolina negroes, 19. 

See also Arrest, Kidnapping Cases. 
Seminolet, steal slaves, 24 ; trouble, 25 ; 

United States claims on, to8 (No. 19). 
Sergeant, — v on the fugitive slave bill. 



Servants, English, 93 (Nos. 25, 28); an 
act concerning, 99 (No. 60) ; regulation 
oC 98 (No. 56), 101 (No. 70), 101 (No. 
7i) ; f^itive, 91 (No. 9), 92 (No. 19), 
93 (No. 91), 94 (No. 32), 95 (Nos. 39, 
41 K 96 (No. 45K 100 (No. 67), 103 (No. 



78) ; how to know a, 92 (No. jo). See 
also Fugitives, Runawaya. 
Sewall, Samuel E.» counsels fugitives, 39^ 

47- 

Seward, W. H., amendments, 29^ iii 
(No. 30). 

Shadrach case^ 47, 48; personal liberty 
laws tested, 68 ; Clay's resolution on, 
115 (Na 33); case, 127 (No. 48). 

Shank, — , resolution, 120 (No. 46). 

Shanley vs, Haney case, 124 (No. 8). 

Shaw, Chief Justice, in Latimer case, 39. 

Shell, O. P., advertises a runaway, 56k 

Sheriff, power of, 31. 

Sherman, John, amendments, 86^ 123 
(No. 82). 

Sherman, Roger, on the fugitive slave 
clause, 14; on committee, 18. 

Sherwood, Major, case of servant of, 78, 
128 (No. 67). 

Ship, refuge for runaways, 58 ; slave on 
Brazilian, 126 (No. 36). 

Ship-masters, Dutch, rewarded, 93 (No. 
21). 

Sims, Thomas M., case, 44 ; brigade, 
44; courthouse used as jail, 68; case, 
126 (No. 44). 

Slaves, conditions of life, 55; Mother's 
Farewell, extract from, 54 ; stealing of, 
102 (No. 77) ; abolition of trade in, 
91 ; status oiF, in England, 24 ; ques- 
tion of damages, 31 ; must wear livery, 
55 ; new conditions surround, 73 ; 
regulation olt' 97 (No. 49), 98 (Nos. 

S4f 5S)» 99^ »«> (Nos. 60, 64). 100 
(Na67), 101 (No. 70), 101, 102 (Nos. 
71, 72); extradition of, 108 (No. 21) { 
status on the high seas, 108 (No. 20), 
109 (No. 23) ; of the Dutch, escape to 
the English, 7 ; escape to the forest, 7, 
8 ; of rebels, resolutions on, 73 ; bill to 
free, rio (Na 52). 

Slaveholder, demand for legislation, 141 
basis of, argued, 16; oomplainU of, 
aa 

Slave-hunters, how received, 62 ) insur* 
rections to prevent, loi (No. 68). 

Slavery, condition in the colonies, 11; 
interests advanced, 16; Justi6cation o(^ 
16 \ extinction 0^ 35 ; attadted hi 






Congress, 74; abolition in the Dbtrict 

of Columbia, 82, 121, 122 (Nos. 62, 65) ; 

studies of the institution of, 129 {)^o, 

3) ; studies of colonial, 129 (Na 3) ; 

speeches upon, 131 (No. 8). 

Smith, , on fugitive slave law, 21, 22. 

Smith, Gerrit, in Anderson case, 26; in 

" Jerry •• rescue, 49. 
Smithburg case, 126 (No. 32). 
Society lor the Abolition ol Slavery. See 

Pennsylvania. 
.Somersett case, 12, 124 (No. 9). 
Soul€, — ^, on the fugitive slave bill, 31, 

South Bend Case, 126 (Na 38). 

South Carolina, regulations on fugitives, 

3; difficulty in recovering fugitives, 8; 

constitutional convention in, 14 ; regula- 
. tions against runaways, 96 (No. 43), 97 

(No. 47), 99, too (Nos. 58, 62, 64); 

regulation of slaves, 98 (No. 54), too 

(No. 64),ioi (No. 69), 102 (No. 77). 
Southern States, complain of' Under- 
ground Railroad, 64. 
Spalding, ^— > repeal bill, 83, 123 (Na 

80). 
Spanish colonies, interval of unpopulated 

country south, i. 
Sprague, E., 46. 
State Jails. See Jails. 
State Officers, power discussed, 9o, 22 ; 

forfeiture of office, 69; forbklden to 

act, 66, 69* 
St Augustine, escapes to, 8. 
St Luc, Sieur de la Come, negro servant 

of, II. 
Staunton, General, in Sherwood case, 78, 

94. 
Stevens, ——, repeal bill, 83, 123 (Na 

80); motion of, iti (No. 30). 

Stevenson, — — v resolution, 117 (Na 6). 

Stewart, — ^-. Se^ Somersett Case. 

Story, Justice, decision in Prigg case, 28. 

Stuyvesant, Governor, hi fogitive slave 
case, 10. 

Sumner, Charles, in Drayton case, 42; 
resolutions, 79 ; repeal billa, 83, 85, 124 
{Yio. 80) i resolutions, 119 (No. 36), 
120 (Na 43), 120 (No. 74)1 aiMnd- 
ment, 121 (Na 57). 



Suttle, Charles F., in Bums caae^ 45. 
Swain, John, suit for slave, 5. 
Swamps, as a refuge, 56^ 57. 
Swan, Captain, in Wisdom caae^ 78. 
Swedish colonies, along the coas^ 

regulations on fugitives, 2. 
Syracuse, "Jerry " rescue in, 48. 
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TATXiOR, , on commiuec, 18. 

Ten Eyck, -^— > amendment, lao (Na 
51) ; report of. 123 (No. 80). 

Thomas case, 126 (Na 30). 

Thompson, — ^, case, 125 (Na 27). 

Treaty, of Havtford, fugitive slave dansc 
in, 91 (No. 14); of 1783, 104 (No. 2); 
with Indian tribes, 12, 13. 16^ 17, 24. 
104 (Nos. 1, 3. 5), 105 (Na 8), 106 (Noa 
II, 12), 108 (No. 19); of Ghent, 24, 
106 (No. 12); proposed with Great 
Britain, 25. 

Tremont Temple, mass meetings in, 45. 

Trial, by jury, not admitted, in first act, 
19 ; objected to, 92 ; denied, 31 ; pro- 
posed, 73; resolution denumding, 122 

(Na 77). 
Trumbull, confiscation bill, 75, 119 (N 

30. 37); Wll, 120 (Na 52); 

ments, 119 (Na 31), 121 (Na 57), 

122 (Na 78). 
Tubman, Harriet, account of, 62. 
Tukey, Marshal, in Sims case, 44. 
Turc, escape of, 9. 

UNDBROROUND RAILROAD, be- 
ginnings of, 27 ; how regarded by 
the South, 31 ; methods south of the 
Ohio, 47 ; use of , lyy John Brown, 51 ; 
incident at, 54; description of, 60: 
rise and growth, 6O1 61 ; stationa oo» 
described, 61 ; methods pursued, 61 ; 
extent of system, 6O1 61; origin of 
name, 61; in the South, 61; in the 
North, 61 ; colored agents oo» 6i, 62 ; 
prosecution of agents, 63: fomul 
organixatioo, 63; market women aa 
helpers, 63. 

Underwood, -— > amendment, ill (Na 

30). 
United Colonies, treaty with New Nether- 

huds, 91 (Na 14). 
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United States, reward offered for John 
Brown, 51, 52; in Svminole trouble, 
24; in Anderson case, 36. See also 
Acts, Hills, Fugitives, Resolutions 
Runaways. 

United States Hotel, slave hunters ati 60^ 

▼ALLANDIOHABC C. L., amend- 
ment, iiS (No. 2$). 
Van Zandt, aids fugitive, 42, 135 (No. 

Vermont, personal libcity laws in, 06, 67, 

69. 

Vigilance committee organised, fi \ in 
" Jerry " rescue, 48. 

Villeinage, ceased In Kngland, 1 1. 

Virginia, regulations on (ugiiivcs, 31 re- 
wards the recovery of a fugitive, 7, S ; 
slaves esca|)c, 8 \ constitutional conven- 
tion in, 15; Governor of, action in 
"John** case, 17; demands arrest of 
abettors of a fugitive, 41 ; regulation 
against the entertainment of fugitives, 
90 (No. 6); regulations against run- 
aways, 90 (No. 7), 91 (No. 13), 92 
(Nos 16, 17, 18, 20), 93 (Nos. 22, 25, 
27. 30). W (No. ^2)* 95 (Nos. 35. 37). 
98 (No. 52); reward for the capture of 
runaways, 93 (No. si), 95 (No. 36) ; on 
English runaways, 93 (No. 22); in 
county of GloceMer, 93 (No. 24) ; repeal 
law, 96 (No. 44) ; amends law, 96 {So, 
48) ; amended, too (No. 66) ; against 
ferriage of runaways, 102 (Na 74). 

l^ALKSR, JOXf ATHAN, aids fugi- 
tives, 41, 126 (No. 31). 
Walton,— —k amendment, 122 (Not. 67, 

74). 

Washington, President, auks for the re- 
turn of a fugitive, 35. 12$ (No. tj). 

Washington case, 38, 126 (No. 42). 



Washington, jail, resolutions on, 119 (Noe. 

3-» 34. 38. 39). tai (No. 55). See also 

Jail. 
Webster, Daniel, in Creole case, 27; 

introduces bill, 111 (No. 30). 
Wellington. See Oberlin- Wellington. 
West India Company, regulation of, 2; 

execution of regulation 6, 7 ; ordinance 

of, S9 (No. I). 
Whipping, motive for flight, 54. 

Whipple, , in kidnapping case, 35, 36. 

White, — ^, on committee, 17. 
Wiiiic slaves. See Redemptioners, Ser- 
vants. 
Whitman, — , on the fugitive slave bill 

20, 22. 
Williams case, 125 (No. 17). 
Williamson case, 128 (No. 59). 
Wilkins, Frederick. See Shadrach. 
Wilson, — »-, on Uutler's pro|M>sition, 14, 

Wilson, Henry, on confiscation, 75 ; bills, 
82, 120 (Nos. 42, 4S), 121 (Nos. 54, 
56); rcitolutions, 79,80, 119 (Nos. 3s, 
3j), 130 (No. 47). «22 (Nos. 55, 61); 
amemlmcnt, 123 (No. 71). 

Winthrop, , amendment, ill (No. 30). 

Winthroj), Governor John, in fugitive 
slave case, lo^ 11. 

Wisconsin, |)crsonal liberty laws in, 67, 
70; SuiMreme Court decision, 71. 

Wisdom case, 78, 128 (Na 66). 

Woodbridge resolutions, 25, loS (No. 
21). 

Woods, as a refuge, 1, 56. 

Wright, — -, presents Maryland Resolu- 
tion, 24. 

Writ, of halieas corpus, in Somersett 
case, 12; allowed, 22; advisability oC 
30k 22; refused, 261 Issued, 38, 39; 
of personal replevin, sworn OKt, 39. 



on the fugitive sUve law, 32* 



THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN, 



HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC COURSESt 1891-92. 

L Xftdiaejal and Xoden Snropeaa Hiitory. Elementary Coune. 
Introductory to courses 3, 6^ 7, 8, and 9. Assistant Professor ChajH 
Kwa Cmtru I may be taJuH Hilur as m €curs€ 9r a kalfKouru. 

ft OonfUtntionAl Ooyenunent (Elementary Coone, intixxiactoty to 
courses 3, 8, 9, and 1 1. Half-cauru. Professor Macvan B. 

ft Tke Middle Agei, from Charlemagne to Dante. Formation of the 
European Sutes. The Holy Roman Empire. The Roman Papacy as 
the controlling force In European Life. Half^auru (First hal^vcar) 
Professor Emerton. ^ / /• 

4 HiBtory of the Development of Politieal and lend InstitBtiona in 
Rome to the Fall of the Sepnblie. Mr. DENosLAaL Omtitta 

ft later Romui and Early Kediaetml Hiitory. Development of the 
Frankish ConsUtution to the Death of Charlemagne. Mr. BsNOBLAai. 

ft Conititational and Legal Hiitory of England to tha Siztaenth 
Century. Dr. Gross. 

7. Iha Era of the Beformation in Enrone, from the Rise of Italian 
Humanism to tlie close of the Council of Tkvnt Professor EManTOX. 
Omiiiid 1391-99, 

ft Enronean History dnring tha Seventeenth Centnry and the tot 
half of the Eighteenth. Mr. Dendelari. 

Omfy one of amrsa B and B wiU be givm in lS91^^t. 

ft European History from tha Middle of tha Eighteenth Cantab 
Professor Macvamb. 

la American Colonial History (to 1783). Assistant Fh>fessor CsAMifiNa 

IL Constiitational and Political History of the United States firSt- 
1865). Assistant Professor Hart. \ / *" 

Om/f one of ceurtee 10 and 11 will bo given in IBSl-^n, 
1ft History of Amerioan Institations. Assistant Professor CHANNma 

1ft Government and Administration in the XTnited Stotea HationaL 
Stete, and MnnioipaL AssUtant Professor Hart. 
Only am of eenrses It and IS will be given in 1391-^. 

14 Seminary of Amerioan History. Meetings for discussion and the 
presenUtion of oopers. Individual conferences. Theses. To evmnt 
etilur as afullcauru or a kalfcanrso. Assistant Professofs Cluif- 
NiNO and Hart. 

15. Political Economy. General Course. Assistant PkofesMr Tmwm 
and Mr. Colb. 

1ft The Prineiplea of Sociology. Mr. CUmmiiigb. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN 

("THE HARVARD ANNEX"), 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women by Pft)fe8sor8 
and other Instnicton of Harvard College was organized in 1878 for the pur- 
pose of giring systematic collegiate instruction under the same instructors 
and in the same lines as in that College. The courses and instnicton are 
usually identical with those of the College. More than seventy of the mem- 
bers of the teaching force of the College are thus employed. 

The Society's main building is known as Fay House. It contains reci- 
tation rooms and an excellent select working library. There are also four 
laboratories, — of Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Biology, set apart for the 
use of the students. The collections of the University Museums of Com- 
parative Zoology (Agassiz), American Archaeology (Peabody), Geok>gy, 
Botany, and Minendogy f** University"), and the Semitic Museum, are also 
open to students ; and, by vote of the President and Feltows of the College, 
they have free use of the Libraiy, containing 360,000 volumes. Opportu- 
nities for study in the Astronomical Observatory, the Botanic Garden, 
and Herbarium are also aflbrded. 

AU applicants for admission must have reached the grade indicated 
by the examinations for admission to Harvard College. The courses of 
instruction include both "undergraduate" and "graduate'' courses offered 
by the College, and are more than sufficient to enable a woman to perform 
the work required by Harvard College for the degree of A. B. The exam- 
faiations are the same in both institutions, and certificates are given to 
women who satisfactorily complete a course equivalent to that leading to the 
A.B. degree. 

Special students prepared for the grade of work offered are admitted 
to the classes on recommendation of the Academic Board without formal 
preliminary examination, and certificates are awarded them for the work 
accomplished. 

The Sodety Issues annuaHy a List of Elective Courses of Study and an 
Annual Report Monographs prepared by the sttidents are also issued at 
irregular intervals. These doaiments, and detailed information as to ad- 
misskm requirements, Instruction, and expenses, and descriptions of the 
wofk of the departments, may be had by addressing 

Mr. ARTHUR OILMAN, Secretary, 

/Iff /f#M#, CamMdfft, Mus* 
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